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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Benjamin Jowett, though not professedly a philologist, 
had many acute things to say about philology, and it is 
appropriate that this work, by a Balliol man, should have been 
published with the help of a grant from the Jowett Copyright 
Fund. An examination of the orthography of the Lindisfarne 
Gospel Gloss (based on several fresh collations of the manu¬ 
script) and a comparative study of its inflexional endings have 
led Mr. Ross to the conclusions, first, that the scribal habits 
of the glossator are a good deal more methodical than has been 
generally recognised, and, secondly, that a number of forms 
often regarded as anomalous are satisfactorily to be explained 
as survivals of types found in earlier Northumbrian or in the 
cognate languages. Mr. Ross's Studies are a welcome attempt 
to bring order into apparent chaos, and the interest of them is 
not restricted to specialists in English, or even in Germanic, 
philology. 


B.D. 



PREFACE 


The present work is intended as a contribution (not an 
exhaustive one) to the historical study of the accidence of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. The most striking feature of the accidence 
of this text is the large number of variant forms with one 
function. It is first of all shown that this variation is highly 
significant—not insignificant as it has hitherto been considered 
to be. After an explanation of the variation has been given 
there follows a consideration of certain forms in the accidence 
which, since they have been regarded as insignificant variants, 
have naturally been left unexplained. 

The study of the accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels is 
complicated from the outset by one great difficulty: it is im¬ 
possible to parse with certainty all the forms in the Old English 
gloss. And this for two reasons—the lack of a commentary 
and the lack of certain special pieces of work. 

The scribe of the Old English gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels 
did his best to translate the Latin text, often rendering it quite 
literally and sometimes following its errors; very often, 
however, he could not understand it—in some passages (e.g. in 
the pseudo-Isidorian prefaces) it is so corrupt that it would 
have been quite impossible for him to do so—and then he was 
forced to make a word-for-word translation. When he has 
done this it is very often difficult or even impossible to ascertain 
what case or part he intended. Moreover it is clear that in 
many cases the scribe consulted one or more of the other Latin 
MSS. of the Vulgate to help him in his glossing . 1 The only way 
of approach to the problem of parsing many of the forms found 
in the OE. gloss is by means of a complete commentary: in 
each difficult case the relative probabilities of the form being 
an accurate translation of the Latin below it, a mistranslation 


1 See Review of English Studies viii, 392-4. 
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of the Latin below it, or a translation or mistranslation of the 
Latin of some other MS. would have to be considered; in 
addition many philological questions would arise. The pre¬ 
paration of such a commentary would be a heavy task. 

In the.OE. gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels there are three 
large syntactical questions which have never been properly 
investigated: the uses of the accusative and dative, of the 
strong and the weak adjective, and of the indicative and 
subjunctive. All that is certain is that all these three dis¬ 
tinctions are present to some extent, but not until every single 
example of each of the usages in each of the three cases has been 
collected and the results collated can the details become clear. 
Until this has been done there must be many forms in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels which we cannot parse with certainty. 

Throughout this work much use has been made of a Leeds 
M.A. thesis, Mr. D. E. Chadwick’s Index Verborum to the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, which is still in MS. 

With regard to the interpretation of the glosses it should be 
pointed out that the scribe of the OE. gloss has a very curious 
practice of writing a letter (or letters) above the line; in doing 
this he employs two different methods: (i) the superscript 
letter(s) appear directly above letter(s) in the line; thus 
directly over the e of lytle Mt 8, 26 there appears an 0 ; this we 
may indicate by the notation lytle / 0 ; (ii) the superscript 
letter(s) appear between, not directly above, letters in 
the line; thus h rust Mt 6, 20. In neither case is there 
any question of the correction of an error; the usage is merely a 
short-hand way of indicating variant forms. Thus lytle / 0 should 
be read as lytle 1 lytlo and bust as hrust i rust. Note also 
that forms which have been altered are not necessarily 
erroneous. In the OE. gloss there are about 1000 forms which 
have definitely been altered (by dotting, under- or over-lining, 
erasure, etc.). But only in some 200 cases is the alteration one 
that removes a form which is certainly erroneous (as gesaegdon 
Mt 8, 33 which appears in the MS. as gesaehgdon with a dot above 
and below the h ). In the remaining cases the alteration is 
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merely from one (correct) variant form to another (as in 
geuedes Mt 6, 30 altered from geuoedes). 

One point with regard to the typography requires a little 
explanation. Economy has made it impossible to afford all 
the diacriticised peculiars necessary for a work of this kind; in 
a few forms (particularly Indo-Iranian and Baltic) diacritics 
have had to be omitted. 

I should like to express my gratitude to the Trustees of the 
Jowett Copyright Fund who have borne the expenses of 
publication and to the Master and Fellows of Balliol College, 
Oxford, generally. And to Professor R. W. Chambers, Sir 
William Craigie, Professor Bruce Dickins, Dr. Allen Mawer and 
Professor R. L. Turner who, from its inception, have taken a 
most kindly interest in the book. 

Alan S. C. Ross. 

1930—1937. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING THE 
LINDISFARNE GOSPELS 

In this section I give references to work (published or 
proposed) in which I deal or propose to deal with points 
concerning the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

I. published 

1. A new collation of an extract from the Old English gloss 
to the Lindisfarne Gospels , LSE. iii, 10-16 (with D. E. Chadwick 
and C. B. Judge). 

2. A theory of emendation, Speculum ix, 179-83. 3 

3. MnE. coble , LSE. iv, 78. 4 

4. 'Scribal Preference' in the* 01 d English gloss to the 
Lindisfarne Gospels , MLN. xlviii, 519-21. 

5. Notes on the method of glossing employed in the Lindis¬ 
farne Gospels, Transactions of the Philological Society 1933, 
108-19. 

6. The errors in the Old English gloss to the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, Review of English Studies viii, 385-94. 

7. The accusative and dative of the pronouns of the first 
and second persons in Germanic, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology xxxii, 481-2. 

8. The nom. acc. sg. fern, and the nom. acc. pi. of the 
Anglo-Frisian Af-pronoun, LSE. iv, 14-23. 

9. The origin of the s-endings of the present indicative in 
English, Journal of English and Germanic Philology xxxiii, 
68-73. 

10. The 1st. sg. pres. ind. ~e in Old English, Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen xxxiv, 232-9. 

11. The pi. pret. ind. in English and Low German, ibid. 
xxxv, 169-70. 

12. Notes on some Old English words, Eng. Stud, lxvii, 
344 - 9 * 

3 Illustrated by examples from Lind. 

4 The emendation cuople to * couple Mt 8, 23 is discussed. 
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13. Notes on some words in the ‘ Lindisfarne Gospels/ MLR. 
xxvii, 451-3. 

14. Northumbrian “ forwost,” Acta Philologica Scandinavica 
viii, 146-9. 

15. Sex and Gender in the Lindisfarne Gospels, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology xxxv, 321 30. 

II. PROPOSED 

1. As stated LSE. iii. 10, Dr. C. B. Judge (Harvard), Mr. 
D. E. Chadwick (Leeds) and the author hope to publish a new 
edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels. It is yet too early to 
determine the size of this edition—indeed this depends chiefly 
upon the number of subscriptions promised. At the minimum 
it will merely comprise an edition of the text executed in the 
manner indicated by the specimen printed in LSE. iii, 12-16. 
At the maximum we should hope to include, first, Mr. Chad¬ 
wick's Index Verborum ; further, a full commentary on the text 
(see p. 5), also sections on the palaeography, orthographic 
systems, historical phonology, accidence, syntax and vocabu¬ 
lary of the text. 5 

2. The altered forms in the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

3. The contracted forms in the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

4. The alternative forms in the Lindisfarne Gospels. 6 

5. The distribution of the variant forms in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 7 

6. Three essays on the syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels:— 8 

(A) The accusative and the dative case. 

(B) The strong and the weak adjective. 

(C) The indicative and the subjunctive mood. 


5 If any or all of these sections cannot be included in the edition we shall hope to 
publish them separately. 
s See p. 6. 7 See p. 48. 

s See p. 6. Mr. D. E. Chadwick has begun work on this—with C. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

I. Names of Languages 

[The abbreviations M (Middle), Mn (Modern), O (Old), Pr 
(Primitive) are used before the names of languages]. 


Av. 

Avestic 

Ir. 

Irish 

Bulg. 

Bulgarian 

IndE. 

Indo-European 

Dan. 

Danish 

Lat. 

Latin 

Du. 

Dutch 

Lett. 

Lettish 

E. 

English 

LG. 

Low German 

Fris. 

Frisian 

Lith. 

Lithuanian 

Gmc. 

Germanic 

Norw. 

Norwegian 

Goth. 

Gothic 

OS. 

Old Saxon 

Gk. 

Greek 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 

HG. 

High German 

Sw. 

Swedish 

Icel. 

Icelandic 

WS. 

West Saxon 


n. Names of Old English Texts 

Lind .—Lindisfarne Gospels . References are to the edition in 
W. W. Skeat, The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon , Northumbrian , 
and Old Mercian Versions; they are given by chapter and verse 
or, for the sections of the text preceding the various gospels, by 
page and line. Skeat’s text has been corrected by fresh 
collations of the manuscript by Mr. D. E. Chadwick and 
myself which will form the basis of the new edition of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels which is in course of preparation. 

Rit .= Durham Ritual ; references (by page and line) to the 
second edition of U. Lindelof. 

Ru 1 ., Ru 2 .— Rushworth 1 (St. Matthew’s Gospel), and 2 (the 
other gospels); references (by chapter and verse) to 
Skeat’s edition (op. cit.). 

Vesp. Ps. — Vespasian Psalter ; references (by psalm and verse) 
to the edition in OET. corrected from R. Roberts, A new 
collation of the Vespasian Psalter and Hymns , LSE i, 22-3. 
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III. Names of Books and Periodicals 

Archiv—Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen. 

Boer=R. C. Boer, Oergermaansch Handboek (2e druk). 

BT.=J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
(Suppl. = Supplement). 

Braune=W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik. 

Brown=E. M. Brown, The Language of the Rushworth Gloss to 
the Gospel of Matthew and the Mercian dialect , Part II. 

Brugmann=K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen. 

Biilbring—K. D. Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch. 

Carpenter=H. C. A. Carpenter, Die Deklination in der nord- 
humbrischen Evangelieniibersetzung der Lindisfarner Hand - 
schrift. 

Cook=A. S. Cook, A Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels . 

EDD.=J. Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary. 

Eng. Stud.—Englische Studien. 

Forster—M. Forster, Keltisches Wortgut im englischen (Festgabe 
fur Felix Liebermann , pp. 119-242). 

Foley=E. H. Foley, The Language of the Northumbrian gloss to 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew. 

Franck=J. Franck, Mittelniederldndische Grammatik (20 
Auflage). 

Fiichsel=H. Fiichsel, Die Sprache der Northumbrischen Inter - 
linearversion zum Johannes-Evangelium {Anglia xxiv, 1-99). 

Gallee=J. H. Gallee, Altsdchsische Grammatik (2e Auflage). 

Girvan—R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek. 

Grundriss— H. Paul, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie. 

van Helten=W. L. van Helten, Altostfriesische Grammatik. 

IF. = Indogermanische Forschungen. 

Kluge^F. Kluge, Nominate Stammbildungslehre der altger- 
manischen Dialekte (3e Auflage). 

Kolbe=T. Kolbe, Die Konjugation der Lindisfarner Evangelien. 
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LSE ,=Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages. 

Lasch=A. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik. 

Lea=E. M. Lea, The Language of the Northumbrian Gloss to the 
Gospel of St. Mark {Anglia xvi, 62-206). 

Lindelof Beitrdge= U. Lindelof, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des 
altnorthumbrischen. 

- Rit.— -, Die Sprache des Rituals von Durham. 

- Ru 2 .= -, Die sudnorthumbrische Mundart des 10. 

Jahrhunderts. 

Luick—K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache. 

MLN .—Modern Language Notes. 

MLR. =Modern Language Review. 

NED.=J. A. H. Murray, etc. A New English Dictionary. 

Noreen=A. Noreen, Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen (3e 
Auflage). 

OET.=H. Sweet, The Oldest English Texts. 

Ofverberg=W. Ofverberg, The Inflections of the East Midland 
Dialects in Early Middle English. 

PBB.— Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Liter atur. 

Paul-Gierach=H. Paul and E. Gierach, Mittelhochdeutsche 
Grammatik (i2e Auflage). 

Pokorny-Walde=A. Walde and J. Pokorny, Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen. 

Schatz=J. Schatz, Althochdeutsche Grammatik. 

Seidler—O. Seidler, Die Flexion des englischen einfachen 
Demonstrativpronomens in der Uebergangszeit 1000-1200. 

Sex-gender—Sex and Gender in the Lindisfarne Gospels {Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology xxxv, 321-30). 

Sievers=E. Sievers, Angelsdchsische Grammatik (3e Auflage). 

Streitberg=W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik. 

Wackernagel—J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik. 

Zi&A.—Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum. 
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IV. Other Abbreviations 


abl. 

ablative 

loc. 

locative 

acc. 

accusative 

masc. 

masculine 

adj. 

adjective 

neut. 

neuter 

adv. 

adverb 

nom. 

nominative 

dat. 

dative 

part. 

participle 

dial. 

dialect 

pi. 

plural 

fem. 

feminine 

p.part. 

past participle 

gen. 

genitive 

pres. 

present 

imp. 

imperative 

pret. 9 

preterite 

ind. 

indicative 

sg. 

singular 

inf. 

infinitive 

subj. 

subjunctive 10 

inst. 

instrumental 




9 Note that the abbreviation sg. pret. means ‘ ist and/or 3rd. sg. pret.’ 

10 See LSE ii, 6. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE STUDY OF THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS 11 

The first philological study of the Lindisfarne Gospels was 
made by G. Hickes, who devotes the twentieth chapter of Part I 
of his Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus grammatico- 
criticus et archceologicus (1705) to a study of the Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels which he regards as the chief texts surviving 
from his ' Dano-Saxon ' period. He states very plainly that 
this Dano-Saxon dialect was a mixture of ' Cimbric ’ and 
' Franco-Theotiscan/ and it is interesting to note that this 
statement contains an inkling of the truth, for Hickes is merely 
stating (admittedly in a very distorted way) the well-known fact 
that the Northumbrian dialect of Old English is closer both to 
the Norse languages and to the West Germanic languages of the 
Continent than the West Saxon dialect is. He discusses this 
view in some detail and explains a number of forms from Lind, 
and Ru. as borrowings from either Cimbric or Francic; e.g. 
mec, meh from Francic mich, mih , mik or Cimbric mig\ scua from 
1 Francic scuwa. He compares the subj. pres, sie with Francic 
sijn and the forms ar%, aron with Cimbric erum, etc.; the 1st. 

| sg. pres. ind. bium with Francic bium and the nom. sg. fem. ftiu 
with thiu. He regards the pi. lombor as a Norse -f-plural and 
suggests that the gen. pi. in -ana is a Norse form (- anna ) due to 
the suffixing of the definite article; he compares the loss of final 
-n with that in Norse and in the 1st. sg. pres. ind. he notices 
borrowing both from Cimbric (as in fulwa) and from Francic (in 
the normal ending -0). Usually Hickes only adduces forms 
from the accidence to show Cimbric and Francic influence but 
occasionally examples of other kinds are found. Thus when 
discussing the vocabulary he says that the word arg is either 
from Cimbric argur (ragur) or Francic arg and he compares the 
word bcersynnig with Cimbric bersyndugur. In the orthography 

11 Some account of the various editions and selections will be given in the new 
edition mentioned above. 


2 
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he ascribes the use of u instead of w to Francic influence. Apart 
from this comparative discussion Hickes also gives a fairly 
complete description of the remaining features of the philology 
of the two texts. He attaches particular importance to the 
infinitive with loss of -n, and comments on the 5 -endings in the 
present indicative and on the forms in the pi. of the masc. 
-o-sterns in -es instead of -as. He gives some discussion of the 
vocabulary and notes a number of words which seem to him to 
be rare or to be confined to the Dano-Saxon dialect, e.g. carr , 
cursumbor , bcestere (which he regards as a development of 
*bcepstere ), frasiga, mot (which he correctly compares with Goth. 
fraisan , mold). He also gives a long account of the corres¬ 
pondences between the letters of Saxon and Dano-Saxon, and 
although he regards the differences as due primarily to ' bar- 
barographia ' he has, in point of fact, collected the materials for 
a phonology. He also notices some of the chief features of the 
syntax, such as the use of finite verbs for participles and the 
omission or addition of a pronoun. He realises the confusion 
of the genders which prevails in Lind, and has some idea of the 
syncretism between the nominative-accusative and the dative. 
He also gives a number of examples of mistranslations and 
similar errors. The work of Hickes on the Lindisfarne and 
Rushworth Gospels is surprisingly detailed. He notes many of 
the striking features of the accidence though, like so many of 
the earlier scholars, he has no notion of statistical method and is 
thus led to attach importance to some forms which are really 
quite unimportant (e.g. ist. sg. pres. ind. fulwa, nom. acc. pi. 
in -es). He reaches the conclusion that Lind, and Ru. were in a 
similar dialect and that this dialect was spoken in the North of 
England between the Danish invasion and the Norman con¬ 
quest. He gives some account of the accidence, provides the 
materials for a phonology (admittedly in a distorted form), 
mentions a few striking peculiarities in the syntax, vocabulary 
and the technique of the glossing, and puts forward a 
suggestion as to the nature of the dialect in question, which, 
though ridiculous in the form he expresses it, nevertheless 
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contains a hint of the truth. Such work is by no means 
unworthy as a first contribution to the study of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 

As far as concerns the Lindisfarne Gospels the advance shown 
by Rask and Bosworth is very slight. Rask certainly regards 
the difference between the Northumbrian and West Saxon 
dialects as one of place rather than time 12 but he considers it to 
be a ‘ mixture ’ of Anglo-Saxon and Danish just as Hickes does, 
and even adduces many of the same examples to prove this 
(e.g. 1st. sg. pres. ind. in -a\ gen. pi. in -ana, cf. Icel. -anna). 
The views of J. Bosworth, who, in his Elements of Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar (1823), devotes the second chapter of the fifth part to 
the Dano-Saxon dialect, differ still less from those of Hickes. 
He attempts a descriptive accidence of the dialect but this is 
often marred by gross inaccuracies (e.g. he gives at p. 84 a gen. 
sg. in -as as the normal form in Dano-Saxon). 13 

In his earlier work J. Grimm had no opportunity of making 
any study of the Lindisfarne Gospels but he obtained a copy of 
the incomplete edition of Thorpe and Kemble which comprised 
the Gospel of St. Matthew as far as Chapter 14, verse 3. In his 
Deutsche Grammatik (3e Auflage 1840) vol. I, p. 376 ff., he gives a 
short phonology of Northumbrian and in the second edition of 
his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (1853), pp. 462-3, some 
remarks on the accidence and vocabulary. 14 Grimm's influence 
on the study of the Lindisfarne Gospels was considerable, 
for it is probable that Bouterwek’s work was largely inspired 
by him. 15 

The first comprehensive and modern study of the philology of 

12 Angelsaksisk Sproglcere (1817), p. 131. 

13 R. Garnett, Proceedings of the Philological Society , 1844-6, discusses the Lindis¬ 
farne Gospels in some detail but does not add anything strikingly new. 

14 Some of Grimm’s suggestions were rather unfortunate. Thus it is he who is 
responsible for the equation gen. sg. Lind, eorbes— Goth, atrpos. This error persisted 
for a long time and it is probable that Heyne’s suggestion ( Kurze Laut - und Flexions - 
lehre der altgermanischen Sprachstdmme p. 278) that the Northumbrian forms in -5 in 
the gen. sg. and nom. acc. pi. of feminine nouns are original and not due to analogy 
with the masculines is directly traceable to Grimm’s influence. 

15 See Bouterwek, Die vier Evangelien in alt-nordhumbrischer Sprache p. cxi. Grimm 
and Bouterwek were friends; see Germania xix, 247-53. 
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the Lindisfarne Gospels was made by K. W. Bouterwek in his 
edition (1857). After a historical introduction of some length 
(pp. i-xcviii) he proceeds to discuss the errors and mistranslations 
(p. cff.); this is followed by a discussion of some syntactical 
points. He appears to have realised the peculiar conditions as 
to gender which obtain in Lind. (p. cvii). He next gives a very 
detailed discussion of the orthography and phonology (p. cxii ff.). 
A very short space is devoted to the accidence as such (pp. clix- 
clxiv) but a number of points are dealt with incidentally in the 
phonology (e.g. the questions connected with the loss of final -n, 
p. clvi). Bouterwek’s point of view with regard to the 
accidence was however descriptive rather than historical and 
it remained for Heyne to elaborate this latter point of view. 
The most striking point in Bouterwek’s views is the fact that 
he considers the date of the gloss to be between mo and 1150 
(p. xlix). 

M. Heyne in his Kurze Laut - und Flexionslehre der altgerman- 
ischen Sprachstdmme (1862) was the first scholar to realise the 
importance of Northumbrian for the study of general Germanic 
philology. His facts are drawn entirely from Bouterwek’s 
work and are thus not always very reliable. His view of the 
phonology is almost modern, the most striking difference being 
his confusion of breaking and back-umlaut (p. 59). He 
explains the changes in the accidence due to the loss of final -n 
(p. 121) and suggests that the s-endings of the present indicative 
are due to a definite sound-change. He attaches special 
importance to the gen. pi. in -ana, -ena, found in all declensions 
in Northumbrian, as he thinks that this may represent an 
original state of affairs (p. 278). 16 He calls attention to the 
peculiar declension of the -r-stems in Northumbrian (p. 279) 
but he does not really discuss it; nor does he give any ex¬ 
planation of the pronominal forms. A serious error of a 
descriptive character is his remark (p. 279) that the dat. sg. in 
-e in the adjective-declension is extremely rare in Northumbrian 
(see p. 106). 

16 He is clearly thinking of the conditions in Sanskrit though he does not say so 
explicitly. 
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The importance of the work of Bouterwek and Heyne for the 
study of the Lindisfarne Gospels can hardly be exaggerated, for, 
together, they advanced the subject from a condition proper to 
the early eighteenth century to that of modern times. The 
work of the next two decades was all towards a consolidation 
and elaboration of the position reached by them. Bouterwek's 
assumption of an unwarrantably late date for the Lindisfarne 
and Rushworth Gospels was soon disposed of (e.g. by G. Waring, 
edition of the Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gospels in collabor¬ 
ation with J. Stevenson, vol. 4, p. ciii). The exact position of 
the Northumbrian dialects was discussed by Sweet in his paper 
on the Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English (1875-6). 17 
He points out (p. 197 ff.) the similarities between Northumbrian 
and the dialect of Ru 1 . H. Paul in his article on the ‘ Aus- 
lautgesetze/ PBB. iv, 315-475 (1877) takes some notice of the 
Northumbrian forms, in particular of those in the -w-declension 
(p. 430 ff.). F. A. March in his Comparative grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon language (1875) devotes separate sections to 
Northumbrian but on the whole does not add much to the work 
of Bouterwek and Heyne. C. F. Koch in his Historische 
Grammatik der englischen Sprache (1863-9) makes some 
mention of the Lind, forms but he also adds nothing new. 

With the appearance of E. Sievers' Angelsdchsische Grammatik 
in 1882 a new era in the study of Old English accidence seems to 
have been inaugurated. The work done on the accidence 18 of 

17 Reprinted in his Collected Papers (arranged by H. C. Wyld), pp. 185-211. 

18 Since the chief object of this chapter is to give some account of the work done on 
the accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels it will be sufficient if the more important of the 
recent contributions to the study of other aspects of the philology of this text are 
briefly indicated. In addition to the works on the phonology referred to incidentally 
below, H. Hilmer, Zur altnordhumbrischen Laut - und Flexionslehre I. Lautlehre (1880) 
should be mentioned—reviewed by E. Kolbing, Eng. Stud . iv, 185-6; by J. Zupitza, 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung 1,232-3; also in Archiv lxviii, 431-2. But by far the clearest 
accounts of the phonology of Lind, will be found in the relevant passages in the larger 
Old English historical grammars, i.e. Sievers, Angelsdchsische Grammatik (3e. Auflage); 
K. D. Bulbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch ; Luick, Historische Grammatik der 
englischen Sprache ; R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handboek. The most important 
contribution to the study of the syntax is M. Callaway’s Studies in the Syntax of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (1918)—reviewed by H. G. Shearin, MLN. xxxiv, 294-303; 
by W. J. Sedgefleld, MLR. xiv, 452; by W. F. Bryan, Modern Philology xvii, 298-302; 
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the Lindisfarne Gospels after this date falls into two divisions:— 

I. References to forms from the Lindisfarne Gospels in 
general works on Old English and Germanic accidence. 

II. Articles and theses on Northumbrian philology, or on 
that of the Lindisfarne Gospels alone. 

The first section comprises by far the greater number of 
works and it would clearly be impracticable to give a complete 
list. In his Miscellen zur angelsdchsischen Granimatik, PBB. 
ix, 197-300 (1884) Sievers adds a large number of forms from 
Lind, to his grammar and discusses a few verbal forms 
historically. W. L. van Helten in his long series of articles in 
PBB. (1891-1909) and IF. (1895-1910) discusses a large number 
of forms from Lind, and these articles are by far the most impor¬ 
tant literature that has ever been published on the subject 
of the historical accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels or 
indeed on that of Old English generally. Most writers in 
discussing points of general Old English accidence have 
naturally dealt with the Lind, forms also. Of work of this 
nature it will be sufficient to mention:— R. Fricke, Das 
altenglische Zahlwort (1886), a work of a purely descriptive 
character which gives a very comprehensive list of Northum¬ 
brian forms; M. Sweet, The Third Class of Weak Verbs in 
Primitive Teutonic, with special reference to its development in 
Anglo-Saxon, American Journal of Philology xiv, 409-55 
(1893); H. Weyhe, Beitrdge zur westgermanischen Grammatik : 

E. Zur Flexion der s-Stdmme im altenglischen , PBB. xxxi, 78-90 
(1906); and, of more recent works, E. Holmqvist, On the 
history of the English present inflections particularly -th and 
-s (1922) and G. Heidemann, Die Flexion des verb , subst. im 
Ags., Archiv cxlvii, 30-46 (1924); K. D. Bulbring, review of 

F. Dieter, Laut -und Fovmenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, 

by J. Zeitlin, Journal of English and Germanic Philology xx, 289-290; also (unintel¬ 
ligibly) by the Sewanee Review xxvi, 506-7. Of works dealing (incidentally) with the 
vocabulary of Lind., R. Jordan, Eigentumlichketien des anglischen Wortschatzes (1906), 
E. Bjorkman, Scandinavian loan-words in Middle English (1900-02) and M. Forster, 
Keltisches Wortgut im englischen, Festgabe fur Felix Liebermann (1921), pp. 119-242, 
may be mentioned. 
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Anglia Beiblatt ix, 85-111 (1899), all of which devote con¬ 
siderable space to Northumbrian problems, the last being 
particularly important. 

The general Germanic grammars such as those of Streitberg, 
Kluge, Dieter and Boer, devote little attention to the majority 
of Northumbrian forms though in Boer's Oer germaanscli 
Handboek more are mentioned than in the others. But there 
are a few forms which have become very famous, e.g. gen. sg. 
fador , 2nd sg. pres. ind. ar%, pi. pres. ind. aron; the last two are 
even mentioned in the first edition of K. BrugmamTs Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(vol. II, pp. 909, 1344). 

In the first edition of his Angelsdchsische Grammatik (1882) 
Sievers stated that a detailed study of Northumbrian by 
A. S. Cook was shortly to appear. In 1894 Cook's Glossary of 
the Old Northumbrian Gospels 19 appeared and it was followed by 
two works on the phonology of Lind., namely E. H. Foley, The 
Language of the Northumbrian gloss to the Gospel of Saint Matthew 
(1903) 20 and M. D. Kellum, The Language of the Northumbrian 
gloss to the Gospel of St. Luke (1906). 21 E. M. Lea, The Language 
of the Northumbrian gloss to the Gospel of St. Mark, Anglia xvi, 
62-206 (1894) and H. Fiichsel, Die Sprache der Northum- 
brischen Interlinearversion zum Johannes-Evangelium, Anglia 
xxiv, i-99 (1901) deal also with the accidence but in a purely 
descriptive way. 

Biilbring, in the review of Foley’s book mentioned above, 


19 A detailed and severe criticism of Cook’s Glossary appeared in The A thenceum 
1895 (I) 607-8; other reviews are those by F. Dieter, Anglia Beiblatt vi, 164-6; by 
J. Zupitza, Archiv xciv, 329-32; by G. Binz, Zeitschrift filr deutsche Philologie xxviii, 
378-9; see also Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen 
Philologie 1894, p. 297. I may mention here that, according to D. E. Chadwick, the 
number of Cook’s errors runs into thousands. 

20 Reviewed by E. A. Kock, Eng. Stud, xxxiv, 74-5; W. Vietor, Literarisches Zentral- 
blatt lv, 105; F. Holthausen, Deutsche Litteraturzeitung xxiv, 2752; K. D. Biilbring, 
Literaturblatt filr germanische und romanische Philologie xxv, 14; G. Binz, Zeitschrift 
filr deutsche Philologie xxxvi, 521. 

21 Reviewed by R. Jordan, Eng. Stud, xxxviii, 54-5; P. G. Thomas, MLR. ii, 70-2; 
A. Schroer, Deutsche Literaturzeitung xxviii, 31x1. 
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suggested that the following comprehensive scheme of work on 
the Lindisfarne Gospels should be undertaken:— 

1. A phonology of the stressed syllables. 

2. A phonology of the unstressed syllables. 

3. A study of the declension. 

4. A study of the conjugation. 

Under the influence of this f Anregung/ W. Stolz supplied 
the first with his Vokalismus der betonten Silben in der altnord- 
humbrischen Interlinearversion der Lindisfarner Evangelien 
(1907), H. C. A. Carpenter the third with his Deklination in 
der nordhumbrischen Evangelieniibersetzung der Lindisfarner 
H andschrift 22 (1910) 23 and T. Kolbe the fourth with his 
Konjugation der Lindisfarner Evangelien 24 (1912). 

The work of U. Lindelof has also been of importance for the 
study of the Lindisfarne Gospels. In Die Sudnorthumbrische 
Mundart des 10. Jahrhunderts (1901) he makes a number of 
comparisons between the dialect of Lind, and that of Ru. 2 and 
in his Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des altnorthumbrischen (1893) he 
discusses the declension of feminine nouns, the loss of gender 
and the dialect of the three chief Northumbrian texts in some 
detail. 

Of studies of a character essentially phonological which are 
nevertheless of great importance for a proper understanding of 
the accidence we may mention, in the first place, K. Luick Uber 
die Entwicklung von ae . u-, i~ und die Dehnung in offener Silbe 
iiberhaupt , Archiv cii, 43-84 (1899); further U. Lindelof, Uber 
die Verbreitung des sogenannten u- (o-)umlauts in der star ken 
Verbalflexion des altenglischen , Archiv lxxxix, 129-52 (1892); 


22 Reviewed by J. Marik, Anglia Beiblatt xxiii, 37-8; M. Lederer, Literarisches 
Zentralblatt lxii, 1470-1; Jantzen, Zeitschrift fur franzosischen und englischen Unterricht 
xi, 473-4; J* H. Kern, Museum xxi, 215-9; A. O. Belfour (most unfairly), MLR. vii, 
266-8. 

23 First published in part as a thesis: Voruntersuchungen zu einer Darstellung der 
Deklination in der nordhumbrischen Evangelienubersetzung der Lindisfarner Hand¬ 
schrift (1908). 

24 Reviewed by O. Strauss, Anglia Beiblatt xxiv, 361-4; E. Bjorkman, Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung xxxiii, 2980-2; Jantzen, loc. cit .; J. Daniels, Museum xx, 174-6; 
K. Wildhagen, Archiv cxxxi, 461-2. 
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K. D. Bulbring, Zur altnordhumbrischen Gvammatik , Anglia 
Beiblatt x, 368-72 (1900); and Ueber Einfluss von Palatalen auf 
folgendes unbetontes i im altnordhumbrischen , Anglia Beiblatt 
xii, 142-5 (1901); A. Gabrielson, On the late Old Northumbrian 
(w)ae for regular (w)e, Anglia Beiblatt xxi, 208-19 (1910). 
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CHAPTER II 

METHODOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 

In considering a text such as the Lindisfarne Gospels the only 
actual facts we have are the written forms. For everything 
else—for the conversion of the written forms into spoken ones 
quite as much as for the origin and history of the latter—we 
have only hypotheses. Hence it is preferable that any dis¬ 
cussion of the philology of such a text, more particularly of one 
so difficult as the Lindisfarne Gospels, should be based directly 
upon the written forms rather than—as is the usual practice— 
upon the spoken forms which these may be supposed to repre¬ 
sent. 

The most striking feature of the accidence of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels as evidenced by the written forms is undoubtedly the 
fact that a number of variant endings are written when, from a 
consideration of the majority of Old English dialects, only one 
would be expected. Thus in the dat. sg. of the strong declen¬ 
sion of adjectives the endings -um } -e , - ce , -o, -a occur in con¬ 
gruence with nouns normally masculine or neuter in Old 
English. Variation of this kind is the most important and at 
the same time the most difficult of the problems whose dis¬ 
cussion is a necessary preliminary to any study of the accidence. 

This variation in the endings might be explained in several 
different ways, namely:— 

I. In the language spoken by the scribe of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels all the vowels of the flexional endings might have been 
so weakened that he could not perceive any difference between 
them. Consequently ‘ scribal confusion ’ would be natural; 
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i.e. the scribe would confuse them in writing and he would hence 
write vowels which were not etymologically justifiable. 25 

II. Changes might have taken place in the spoken language. 
With regard to the operation of any change three periods of a 
language can be considered:— 

1. A period before the change. 

2. A period during which the change is in progress. 

3. A period after the change. 

In a spoken language variation could only be produced at 
Period 2, when the change was actually in progress; at Periods 
1 or 3 no variation is possible. But in a written language the 
case is more complicated. For two different types of connection 
between the actual spoken language and the form in which it 
appears when written are possible:— 

A. The orthography of the language may represent the form 
spoken prior to the time of writing, and it is then said to be 
‘ archaic.' If the language has undergone changes in its 
phonology there is no longer a true correspondence between the 
spoken and the written language. This type of connection 
obtains in languages such as Modern English. Moreover in 
this way a number of different periods of the spoken language 
may be represented in the written language. Thus in MnE. 
the spellings Derby , far are both archaic in that they represent 
a vanished pronunciation with [r]; Derby however represents 
an earlier period than far for in the latter the ME. change of 
[er] to [ar] is reflected whereas in the former it is not. 

B. The orthography of the language may represent the form 
spoken at the time of writing and it is then said to be ‘ direct/ 
There is a true correspondence between the spoken and the 
written language. This type of connection obtains in languages 
such as Finnish. 

In the case of a text written in a dead language (i.e. one for 
which we have only written data) there is no a priori evidence 
to enable us to determine the connection between the written 

25 This scribal confusion is certainly the explanation of forms such as gen. sg. minas 
lafordas , found in a late OE. will (D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills , p. 70, line 21). 
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and the spoken language. It may be archaic (and in this case 
any number of different periods of the spoken language may be 
represented) or it may be direct; a combination of these two 
types is also possible. But it is clear that if the scribe made 
use of a direct orthography together with an archaic one (or of 
two or more archaic ones representing different periods of the 
language), in fact of any combination of direct and archaic 
systems, and if a change (or changes) took place, or were in 
course of taking place, in or between the periods of the spoken 
language represented in the orthographies, then a variation 
could be produced. 

III. An obvious possibility is that the variation may be due 
in some cases to the fact that the forms represent two or more 
PrGmc. ones. 

IV. If it could be shown that the text was not uniform in 
dialect some of the variations might be explained. 

V. In particular cases a variation might be caused in the 
following manner : suppose that there was a sound in the 
spoken language of the scribe for which there was no suitable 
symbol in his orthography; then he might easily use the 
symbols proper to the two sounds which seemed to him to be 
nearest to it. 26 

The problem before us is to decide how far each of these 
factors, all theoretically possible, can be regarded as a cause of 
the (written) variation in the accidence of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. The following method will be employed : A system 
of equations 27 between the vowels spoken in the flexional 
endings in Primitive English on the one hand and those written 
in the flexional endings in the Lindisfarne Gospels on the other 
hand will first be obtained. The usual method of considering 
the various flexional endings arranged according to the vowels 
they contained in Primitive English will enable us to reach a 
definite conclusion. In general it will be found that several 

28 Thus in many OE. texts the sound fo] is represented by o and a (e.g. in nama , 
noma). 

27 The method used here is suggested by A. Meillet, Introduction a Vetude com - 
parative des langues indo-europeennes (7e ed), p. 39 ft. 
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written vowels in the Lindisfarne Gospels correspond to one 
spoken vowel in Primitive English. And in this connection an 
important lemma must be stated. Suppose that in one set of 
examples a certain spoken vowel in PrE. corresponds to one 
written vowel in Lind, whereas in another set of examples this 
spoken vowel in PrE. corresponds to several different written 
vowels in Lind.; then the lemma is this : the first set of 
examples shows the regular phonological representation of the 
PrE. vowel and the variation in the second set of examples 
cannot be explained as due solely to sound-changes in the 
spoken language. Thus, expressed in equations, suppose that : 

(1) (written) Lind, x = (spoken) PrE. [X] 
and also that : 

(2) (written) Lind. x:y:z — (spoken) PrE. [X] ; 

where x, y , z are vowels written in Lind, and [X] one spoken in 
PrE.; suppose further that the variation cannot be explained 
as being due to any form of combinative sound-change 28 
operative in the case represented by equation (1) but not in that 
represented by equation (2); then the lemma states that 
equation (1) shows the regular phonological representation of 
the PrE. vowel and that equation (2) does not. 

Of this lemma the following proof may be given:— 

Suppose that the lemma is not true; i.e. suppose that 
equations (1) and (2) are true but that equation (2) shows the 
regular phonological representation of PrE. [X] and that 
equation (1) does not; so that PrE. [X] is represented by x:y:z 
in Lind, even when there have been no changes in the spoken 
language except sound-changes. Then in Lind, there is a 
variation in the representation of PrE. [X]; of this fact (from 
what has been said above) there might be five different 
explanations:— 

I. (Variation due to scribal confusion). If the variation is 
due to the fact that the vowels in the language spoken by the 
scribe had been so weakened that they were indistinguishable 
and he confused them in writing, it is impossible to explain why 

28 Caused, for example, by neighbouring consonants. 
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they were not confused in writing in the case represented by 
equation (i) as well as in that represented by equation (2). 

II. (Variation due to different stages of changes which have 
taken place or are taking place in the spoken language being 
reflected in one or more systems of orthography). It is equally 
impossible to explain this if the variation is due to different 
stages of sound-changes which have taken place or are taking 
place being reflected in one or more systems of orthography. 
It is given that equation (2) shows the regular phonological 
representation of PrE. [X]; hence, by definition, the variation 
cannot be explained as due solely to changes in the spoken 
language which are not sound-changes. Then the only change 
in the spoken language which will explain the variation is 
some kind of sound-change. But the only possible reason why 
whatever sound-changes produced the variation x:y:z in the 
case represented by equation (2) did not do so in that repre¬ 
sented by equation (1) would be that the variation x\y\z was 
eliminated in the case represented by equation (1) by some 
change in the spoken language which was not a sound-change. 
The only possible change which could cause this would be the 
analogical introduction of an ending from some other form 
followed by the complete predominance of this latter ending. 
Let us denote this form by F () . Then the ending which was 
analogically introduced from F 0 must have contained [x] 29 for 
if in it there had been a variation [x]: [y]: [z] there would be no 
reason why [x] should become predominant in the case repre¬ 
sented by equation (1) when it had not done so in F 0 . But if 
the ending in F 0 contained [x] there are only two possibilities; 
either equation (1) shows the regular phonological representation 
of PrE. [X] (this we may call possibility a 0 ), or an ending 
containing [x] must have been analogically introduced into F 0 
from another form (which we may call F 1 ) and have become 
predominant in F 0 (this we may call possibility b 0 ). Applying 
the same argument we find that there are again two possibilities: 

29 We may use [x] to denote the sound or sounds of the spoken language represented 
in Lind, corresponding to the written x. 
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a ± , equation (1) shows the regular phonological representation 
of PrE. [X]; or, b ± , an ending containing [x] must have been 
analogically introduced into F from another form F 2 and have 
become predominant in F 1 . The number of forms from which 
endings could have been analogically introduced is of course 
finite; suppose it to be n. Then by applying the same method 
again and again we arrive at the conclusion that if equation (1) 
does not show the regular phonological representation of PrE. 
[X] one of the possibilities b 0 , b t . . . . b n must be true. But 
by applying the same argument we can eventually show that 
b 0 , b A , . . . .b n are all false, for in the last case of all there will 
be no form left from which an ending containing [x] could have 
been analogically introduced, since the number of forms is finite 
by definition. Hence it is clear that a state of affairs in which 
equations (1) and (2) were true but in which (1) did not show 
the regular phonological representation of PrE. [X] and (2) 
did could under no circumstances be explained without the 
postulation of changes other than sound-changes. 

Finally it is clear that Explanations III (Variation due to the 
coexistence of several forms in PrGmc.), IV (Variation due to 
dialectal differences) and V (Variation due to the inexact 
representation of a sound) could account for the variation in the 
case represented by equation (2) but it would then be impossible 
to explain why the variation did not occur in the case repre¬ 
sented by equation (1) also. Hence we may conclude that 
under no circumstances could equation (1) be true if it did not 
show the regular phonological representation of PrE. [X]. 
But it is given that equation (1) is true and therefore it must also 
show the regular phonological representation of PrE. [X]; 
therefore equation (2) cannot show it. 

Thus theoretically one single equation is sufficient to deter¬ 
mine the representation of a Primitive English vowel in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels provided there is no variation. 

In the next chapter the relation between the spoken vowels 
of Primitive English and the written vowels of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels will be ascertained in this way; then the question of the 
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relation of these written vowels to the vowels of the spoken 
language represented in the Lindisfarne Gospels will be dis¬ 
cussed. It will then be possible, in the rest of the work, to 
proceed to the proper subject of this study, namely the dis¬ 
cussion of the accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels. This will 
be centred in two points : the proximate origin of the flexional 
forms and the changes which they evidence. 30 It is, in fact, 
a contribution to the ‘ descriptive diachronic morphology ' 31 of 
the text. 


30 Sometimes however discussion can be shown to be unprofitable and then it has 
not been attempted. Thus there are some cases in the Lindisfarne Gospels, as in 
other texts, where a number of different explanations of a form are possible and in 
which no conclusion as to the most probable one can be reached. See, for 
example, the discussion of the -a-stems with short root-syllable (pp. 61-3). A common 
case is that in which an ending might either be analogical or inherited; it is usually 
quite unprofitable to discuss the latter possibility. Thus in the nom. pi. goddo J 10, 
34 the ending might be inherited (cf. nom. acc. pi. Goth, guda Icel. god OHG. 
ab-got ); but in many cases in Lind, the ending -o has been analogically introduced in 
the nom. acc. pi. (see p. 101) and this might have happened here also. 

31 LSE. li, 3. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE VOWELS OF THE UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 

A cursory glance at the written vowels of the flexional end¬ 
ings in the Lindisfarne Gospels is sufficient to show that a, e , o 
can be regarded as occurring frequently, u, i, ce as occurring 
rarely. Moreover it is clear that, in some cases at least, the 
endings appear in two forms : archaic forms, with u , i, ce , 
representing the spoken language at a period before the 
vowel-shift, and normal forms, with o and e respectively, repre¬ 
senting it at a period after the vowel-shift (see Luick §322 ff.). 
Thus the weak acc. sg. monnti J 7, 22; J 9, 1 occurs beside the 
normal form of the weak acc. sg. in -o (see p. 35); the ending 
-zs, -z8 occurs in the 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. of verbs of the 
strong and first weak classes beside the normal ending - es , -eft; 
the ending -ces occurs in the gen. sg. beside the normal -es. To 
this list of obvious archaisms we should add the occurrence of 0 
for normal a, as in gen. pi. taceno J. Pref. 2, 1 beside the normal 
form in - a . 32 


32 Cf. gen. pi. OHG. worto OS. wordo. 
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I. a, e, o 

The cases considered can conveniently be arranged according 
as they contain:— 

A. Vowels final in Primitive Germanic. 

B. Vowels final in Northumbrian owing to the loss of final 
-n. 

C. Vowels in the final syllable in Northumbrian followed by 
a consonant. 

D. Vowels in a medial syllable in Northumbrian in all 
flexional forms of the word. 

E. Vowels in a medial syllable in Northumbrian in some 
flexional forms of the word, but in the final syllable followed by 
a consonant in others. 33 


(i) O AS THE NORMAL WRITTEN FORM IN THE LlNDISFARNE 

Gospels 
Case A 



Total number of 
forms in a , e , 0 

% in a 

% in e 

% in 0 

1. sg. (all cases) 

-m-stems 

c. 90 

' 

j -34 

2 35 

97 

2. 1st. sg. pres. ind. 

strong verbs and verbs 
of the first weak class 

c. 360 

2 . 5 36 

j 2.2 37 

95-3 

3 . heono 

96 

— 

- ! 

IOO 

4. feolo 

31 

— 

3 38 

97 


33 The representation of the PrE. vowels in Lind, in Case E is so well-known 
that it will be sufficient to give here only the results. See Lea §§65-73; Fiichsel §24; 
Foley §24; Kellum §55. 

34 dat. sg. braeda Mt. Pref. 17, 20. 

35 nom. sg. hrippe (altered from hrippes) Mt 13, 39; acc. sg. hrippe L 12, 42. 

36 geonga 4; geongaj 0 J 13, 33; ceasa Mt. Pref. 4, 11; doema L 13, 18; J 12, 47; 
fregna Mk 11, 29. 

37 bebeade Mk 9, 25; gefroefre Mt 11, 28; geonge J 7, 33; J 8, 14 \ forlette L 5, 5; 
loccete Mt 13, 35; gemoete J 18, 38; geyppe Mt 13, 35. 

38 feole Mt 13, 5. 
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Case B 



Total number of 
forms in a, e , o 

% in a 

% in * 

% in 0 

1. nom. acc. pi. neut. 
n-stems 39 

48 

— 

— 

TOO 

2. acc. sg. monno 40 

40 1 — 

i 

5 41 

95 


Case C 

1. In the comparative of adverbs c.75 forms in -or are 
recorded but none in *-ar or *-er 42 . 

2. In the pi. pret. ind. more than noo forms in -on are 
recorded but only an infinitesimal number in -en (see p. 125). 43 

Case E 

1. PrE. [u] is in general represented by written u before [m] 
and [rj], e.g. in the suffix -ung. Some forms in -ong also occur 
occasionally. The dat. ph, which in general ends in -um but 
very occasionally in -om, may be mentioned here. 

2. Before other consonants PrE. [u] is in general represented 
by written 0 , e.g. in the word heafod or in the superlative suffix 
- ost . 


From the above list of forms with PrE. [u] we see that (1) in 
some cases PrE, [u] appears as 0 without exception (e.g. heono f u 
nom. acc. pi. neut. -^-sterns, the comparative of adverbs); 
(2) in some cases as 0 almost without exception (e.g. feolo, 
acc. sg. monno , pi. pret. ind.); and (3) in the other cases given 
above there is a certain amount of variation between a : e : 0. 
We know from the lemma proved on p. 31 that in determining 

39 See van Helten PBB. xxviii, 549 ff; xxxvi, 486. 

40 See p. 98. 

41 monne Mt 15, 11; monne/ 0 J 18, 29. 

42 Cf. OS. -ur and see van Helten IF. xvi, 69-70. 

43 The -an of inhlogan Mk 5, 40 is probably due to the - ant of inridebant which it 
glosses. 

44 The forms in -u do not concern us here, 
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the equation for the regular phonological development of PrE. 
[u] we may consider the first set of cases only (where there is no 
variation) and neglect the other cases given above where there 
is some variation (and still more so cases which have not been 
given above where there is even more variation, such as the 
nom. acc. pi. of neut. -o-stems or the nom.sg. of -a-stems with a 
short root-syllable). Hence we conclude from the first set of cases 
(and the variation in the second set is so slight that, in actual 
practice, we can consider it with the first) that the regular 
phonological development of PrE. [u] is represented by the 
equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [u] = (written) Lind. o\ 
before certain consonants (e.g. [m] and [g]) however, it is in 
general represented by the equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [u]== (written) Lind, w. 45 


45 For the explanations of the variations see the discussions in the succeeding 
chapters, viz. pi. pret. ind. pp. 127-8; nom. acc. pi. neut. -o-stems pp. 55-7; nom. sg. 
-a-stems with short root-syllable pp. 61-3. For the 1st. sg. pres, ind, see Neuphilo- 
logische Mitteilungen xxxiv, 232-9. The form feole Mt 13, 5 may so easily be erroneous 
that its discussion would be unprofitable, 
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(2) E AS THE NORMAL WRITTEN FORM IN THE LlNDISFARNE 

Gospels 
Case A 



Total number of 
forms in a, e , 0 

% in « 

% in « 

% in 0 

2. dat. sg. -o-stems 

c. 600 

_ 46 

99.2 

t> 

00 

2. acc. sg. masc. (strong) 
-o-adjs. 

c. 78 

— 

IOO 

— 

3. sg. pret. ind. 
weak verbs 

>6oo 47a 

— 

100 

— 

4. ced-geadre, -gcedre 

15 

— 

1 IOO 

— 

5. ftonne 

30 

— 

J IOO 

— 

6. acc. sg. hine 

867 

— 

! 100 

— 

7. gen. sg. hire 

51 

— 

' IOO 

— 

8. acc. sg. $one, ftene 

451 

— 

IOO j 

— 


Case C 



Total number of 
forms in a, e, 0 

% in a 

% in e 

% in 0 

1. gen. sg. -es, -as 

>1200 

< 1.5 48 

>98-5 

— 

2. nom. acc. sg. 

-r-stems 49 

1 

321 

! 

1 

IOO 

— 


46 The dat. sg. regula 5; regia Mt. Pref. 3, 15 is the only example with -a and it is so 
obviously due to the direct influence of the Latin (see p. 103) that it has not been 
included. 


47 drihtno L. Pref. 10, 10; L 1, 15; frcecebo Mt 22, 6; hlaferdo L. Pref. 10, 1; wczstmo 
L. Pref. 8, 18. 

47 a The notation ‘ > 500 ’ is here used to signify some indefinite number in excess of 
500 and in the percentages a corresponding notation is used; thus ‘ > 99 per cent,* 
‘ < 1 per cent.’ 
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Case E 

1. PrE. [i] is in general represented by written i before 
certain consonants, e.g. in the suffixes -ig, -ic y - iso , -ing. Forms 
with e also occur occasionally. 

2. Elsewhere PrE. [i] in such positions is represented by 
written e , e.g. in the suffix -el. 

3. PrE. [ae] is represented by written e , e.g. in the p. part, 
of the strong verbs in -en. 

From the above list of forms with PrE. [i] and [ae] we see that 

(1) in most cases PrE. [i] or [ae] appears as e without exception; 

(2) in some cases as e almost without exception (e.g. dat. sg. 
-o-stems; gen. sg. -es, -as). We know from the lemma proved 
on p. 31 that in determining the equation for the regular 
phonological development of PrE. [i], [ae] we may consider the 
first set of cases only (where there is no variation) and neglect 
other cases (not given above) such as the sg. and pi. pres, and 
pret. subj., nom. acc. sg. of the -^0-stems with long root- 
syllable, 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. of verbs of the strong and first 
weak classes, p. part, of verbs of the first weak class, in all of 
which there is considerable variation. Hence we may conclude 
from the first set of cases that the regular phonological develop¬ 
ment of PrE. [i] and [ae] is represented by the equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [i], [ae] = (written) Lind. e\ 
before certain consonants (e.g. [/], [j], [c], [g]) however it is in 
general represented by the equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [i] = (written) Lind. L 50 

48 celaruas L. Pref. 9, 13; aldorsacerdas Mt 26, 3; Mt 26, 51; biscobas J 18, 26; 
caseras L. Pref. 3, 18; freodomas Mt 19, 7; geleafas L 12, 28; hehsacerdas Mk 14, 47; 
Mk 14, 54; lichomas 3; olebearuas Mt 26, 30; 5 rcelas Mt 24, 50; undergeocas Mt 21, 5; 
wingeardas L 13, 7; L 20, ij; wloncas L 12, 16. 

49 See p. 93. 

50 For the explanations of the variations see the discussions in the succeeding 
chapters, viz. dat. sg. -d-stems pp. 54-5; gen. sg. -es, -as p. 54; sg. and pi. pres, and pret. 
subj. pp. 127-8; nom. acc. sg. -jd-stems with long root-syllable p. 61; 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres, 
ind. verbs of the strong and first weak classes p. 152; p. part, verbs of the first weak 
class p. 153. 
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(3) .4 AS THE NORMAL WRITTEN FORM IN THE LlNDISFARNE 

Gospels 


Case A 



Total number of 
forms in a , e, 0 

% in « 

% in £ 

% in 0 

i. gen. pi. -d-stems 

c. 170 

99 

• 5 51 

• 5 52 

2. gen. pi. adjs. ~(r)a 

c. no 

98 

I 53 

I 54 

3. (-)sona 

I 74 

IOO 

1 

! 

1 

4. gen. pi. hiora } etc. 

183 

IOO 

— 

— 

5. gen. pi. $ara, ficera 

163 

98.8 

I.2 55 

— 


Case B 

In the infinitive of the strong verbs and of those of the first 
weak class nearly 400 forms are recorded; of these at least 
17.5 per cent, have e. 56 

Case C 

In the nom. acc. pi. of the masc. -(7)0-5terns some 500 forms 
in -as, -es are recorded; of these at least 6.8 per cent. 57 have e. 

51 canone J 19, 30 (margin). 

52 taceno J. Pref. 2, 1; gefehto Mk 13, 7 may be due to the preceding acc, pi. gefehto 
(altered from -a). 

53 iurre Mt 23, 32. 

54 monigo L 8, 32. 

55 5 are Mt 22, 9; baere Mk 14, 12. 

56 arise Mt 5, 45; L. Pref. 11, 8; auritte J 19, 21; cume 3; forlette Mt 15, 32; 
gecyme 4; gedrince Mt 14, 30; gcfraigne Mk 12, 34; J 16, 19; gefrczgne L 20, 40; 
gehrine Mt 14, 36; gehrine J 20, 17; genime L 12, 29; geonge Mt 8, 28; J 7, 1; gesawe 
Mt 13, 3; gestonde Mt 12, 26; Mk 3, 26; gewcexe Mt 13, 30; Mk. Pret. 3, 5; geworpe 
Mt 7, 5; ondrede 16; onbrede L 12, 32; slepe J. Pref. 6, 8; stige Mt 20, 18; stonde Mk 3, 
24; Mk 3, 25; gebrenge L 5, 18; geece L. Pref. 9, 5; L 12, 25 ; gefytte Mk 8, 4; L 15, 
16; ghane J 8, 6; geme Mt 12, 10; girihte Mt. Pref. 2, 13; gesende Mt 18, 9; Mk 9, 
47 ; gsende Mt 25, 27; gesette L 5, 18; L 17, 6; hade (altered from gehaele) J. Pref. 
3, 15; Icere Mk 6, 2; sende 5; tosette Mk 8, 7; untyne J 10, 21; wyrce Mk 3, 4; J 15, 5. 

57 cnaihtes L 18, 16; cyninges Mt 17, 25; L 21, 12; diac°nes J i, 19; diobles 7; 
diowles 4; dioules Mt 12, 27; diules Mt 10, 8; engles 4; fisces 4; heafodlinges Mt 11, 
16; heafudlinges Mt 24, 49; stanes L. Pref. io, 3; uulfes Mt 7, 15; be a meres Mt 9, 23; 
boderes Mk. Pref. 3, 10; esnes L. Pref. io, 7; licbroures Mt 10, 8; worbares J 4, 23. 
In many cases (cf. particularly fisces ‘ pisces ’) the presence of the ending -es in the 
Latin may have favoured the selection of -es in the OR. 
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Case D 

In the gen. pi. c. 70 forms in -ana y -ena, are recorded: of these 
at least 11 per cent have a medial e , 58 

From the above list of forms with PrE. [o], [o] we see that 
(in contradistinction to the position with regard to PrE. [u] and 
PrE. [i], [ae]) there is a variation a : e in all cases. We may 
therefore conclude that, while in the majority of cases the 
equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [o], [o] = (written) Lind, a 
is true, in a small percentage of cases the equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [o], [o] = (written) Lind, e 
is true; further that we are not justified in assuming that either 
of these representations of PrE. [o], [o] is confined to any 
particular one of the four cases considered. In other words, 
there is a variation, not due exclusively to non-phonological 
causes, in the representation of PrE. [o], [o]. We may say in 
fact that the regular phonological development of PrE. [o], [o] 
is represented by the equation : 

(spoken) PrE. [o], [0] = (written) Lind, a , e . 


n. u 

Some obvious cases in which PrE. [u] appears as u before 
certain consonants (e.g. [m], [g]) have already been discussed. 
This leaves the following cases for consideration:— 

(A), u occurs in Lind, as the representation of a PrE. [u] 
after [u] in the preceding syllable. The following examples 
will serve to illustrate this:— 


58 plcecena Mt 6, 5; sifbena Mt. Pref. 19, 11; stmedena Mt 5, 41; widuena (altered 
from widgena) L 20, 47; witgena 3; woegena Mk 11, 4, 
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Number of forms in : 

u 

0 

a 

e 

i. nom. acc. sg. sunu 59 

218 

J60 

6 61 

13 

2. nom. acc. sg. duru 

6 


2 63 

J64 

3. nom. sg. lufu 65 

j66 

2 67 

2 68 

— 

4. pi. pret. ind. 2nd and 3rd 
classes of strong verbs 69 

41 

76 

— 

— 


59 Including (two entries each):— sunuf e Mt. Pref. 21, 13; sunu (altered from -a) 
J 1, 51; (altered from -e) L. Pref. 6, 8; sune (altered from - u ) J 8, 35. 

60 L 20, 13. 

61 Including *suna Mt 2, 15 (altered from sona) —-but the dot under the 0, 
signifying alteration, has been omitted. 

62 L 13, 25. 

63 Mt 25, 10; L ii, 7. 

64 Mt 7, 13. 

65 Including lufo (altered from -a) J 17, -26 (two entries). 

66 Mt. Pref. 1, 12. 

67 Mt 24, 12. 

Mt 15, 28. 

69 Viz.: gebugun Mk 11, 8; gecuron Mt 13, 48; flugun L 8, 34; geflugun Mt 8, 33; 
Mt 26, 36 : flugon Mk 16, 8; geflugon Mk 5, 14; Mk 14, 50; hluton Mk 3, 11; getugun 
J 9, 22; J 21, 8 : getugon J 6, 52; bulgon Mk 14, 4; gebundun (altered from -on) J i8» 
12 : gebundon Mk 15, 1; unbundon L 19, 31; bebrugdon L 20, 20; underdulfon 3; 
druncun Mt 24, 38 : druncon L 17, 27; drunccon (altered from druncgon) L 13, 26; 
bruncon L 17, 28 ; gedruncon (altered from -uri) Mk 14, 23; gefundun Mt 2, 11: fundon 
3; onfundon 3; frugnun 4; gefrugnun 4 : frugnon 3; efnegefrugnon Mk 9, 10; Mk 12* 
28; gefrugnon 14; gefrugnon (0 altered from u) Mk 10, 10; ongunnun 10; ongunnun 
(altered from onginnun) L 5, 21 : ongunnon 6; *ongunnon (MS. ongannon —see p. 136) 
L 15, 24; ymbhurjon (a/lost regularly before u —see Bulbring §464—or, more probably, 
u=uu —see p. 159) Mt 23, 15; efnegeuurnun Mk 6, 33; geurnun J 20, 4; gwurnun 
(w=uu ?) J 4, 51 : geuurnon Mk 9, 15; geu u rnon Mt 8, 28; tog<?gnesurnon L 17, 12; 
berhwurnon Mk 6, 55 (note the common inorganic w in this form—see p. 159); 
gescriungon Mt 13, 6 (u diphthongised to iu after scr —see Luick §254); sungun Mt ii, 
1 7 ; gesungun L 7, 32; gesu u ngun L 18, 32; 5 urscun Mk 12, 5 : burscon L 22, 63; 
geburscon Mt 21, 35; Mk 12, 3; gebu u rscon L 20, 11; geburscon (altered from geberscon) 
Mt 21, 8; biuundun J 19,40; gewundun J 19,2; ymbuundun J 19,29; wunnon L 5, 
5; J 4, 38; awunnon J 4, 38; inwurpun Mt 26, 50 : wurpon L 19, 35; awurpon 3; 
auurpon J 9, 34; gewurpon 4; gewurdon Mt 27, 54; Mk 6, 56. Note that two entries 
are made in the case of alterations of -un to -on or vice versa. 
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From the above table it is clear that PrE. [u] often appears as 
u in Lind, after a preceding u. On the other hand there is 
some variation here also : this is most apparent in the 13 forms 
sune in the nom. acc. sg. The position of the forms in 0 is not 
altogether clear; in the word lufu and in the pi. pret. ind. they 
could easily be due to analogy. The comparatively large 
proportion of forms in -0 in the nom. acc. pi. of (-)wuta (viz. 32 -0 : 
4 -a : 4 70 -u) is certainly to be explained in this way; -0 was the 
normal ending of the nom. acc. pi. in almost all classes in Lind. 
On the whole however we are perhaps justified in assuming 
that to some extent PrE. [u] is phonologically represented by 
Lind. 0 after a preceding u also. 

(B) u occurs occasionally in Lind, as an archaism beside 
normal 0 ; e.g. acc. sg. monnu J 7, 22; J 9, 1; 1st. sg. pres. ind. 
ondetu (altered from -0) Mt 10, 32. In some words the archaic 
forms with u are particularly common, e.g. in eorftu earftu 
(22 -u : 68 -0), hwelc-(hwcelc~), hwot-(hwod-)hwoegu (7 -u: 10 - 0 ). 
This is probably to be explained as due to the phenomenon 
which I have called * scribal preference 5 (see MLN. xlviii, 521). 

(C) The form nom. sg. lichomu (altered from lichoma ) 
Mt 26, 26 has been adduced to show that u c^n occur inorgani¬ 
cally in Lind., just as i and ce can. But this would be the only 
example of an inorganic u and it is more probable that the form 
lichomu is erroneous (-u due to the u of corpus below it ?) 

\ 

HI. i 

Some obvious cases in which PrE. [i] appears as i before 
certain consonants (e.g. [/*], [j]) have already been discussed. 
This leaves the following cases for consideration:— 

(A) The tendency towards vowel-harmony is by no means 
so marked in the case of i as it is in that of u. PrE. [i] appears 
as i in forms in which it is followed by a consonant and preceded 
by i or y (e.g. midi, cyrtil) but even here not to any very great 
extent. But except before a consonant there is no such 
tendency. 71 

70 Including uduuto (altered from -u) Mt 21, 15. 

71 We thus have the contrast between the normal forms sunu \-cyme . 
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(B) i occurs occasionally in Lind, as an archaism beside 
normal e. Carpenter (§122) gives a list of examples 72 and to 
this the 2nd. 3rd sg. pres. ind. -is, ~ift may be added. The 
archaism i for e is in general rare in Lind, except in one case, 
viz. there is a marked scribal preference for the archaic form 
in the 2nd. 3rd sg. pres. ind. of the verb habba (30 i\ 75 e ). 73 

(C) i occurs inorganically, i.e. in cases where it cannot be 
justified etymologically. Thus (1) for normal a (< PrE. [o], 
[0]) e.g. gen.pl.pres.part. hlingindi J 21, 12; (2) for normal e 
(<Pr.E [ae]) e.g. 3rd sg. pret. ind. gihamadi J p. 188, line 7. 
But no certain examples of i for normal 0 occur. 

IV. ae 

The following cases must be considered:— 

(A) ce occurs occasionally in Lind, as an archaism beside 
normal e\ e.g. gen. sg. -ces. For further examples see Carpenter 

§117- 

(B) ce occurs inorganically, i.e. in cases where it cannot be 
justified etymologically. For examples see Carpenter §n8ff. 
This usage is also particularly common in the 2nd and 3rd sg. 
pres. ind. -ces, -ce'ft; also in the pi. pres. ind. -ceft, -ces (beside 
forms in -eft, -es). Inorganic i as a variant can correspond 
to normal e or to normal a ; ce as a variant is only found side by 
side with forms in e , 74 It seems possible that this use of ce as a 
variant in the flexional endings may to some extent be 
one of orthographic habit, for a purely orthographic variation 
between e and ce is found in the stressed syllables in Lind, and a 
similar variation can be observed in many other OE. texts and 
also in medieval Latin texts. The following examples from 
Lind, may be quoted:—with ce for normal e : inf. gecetta Mt 12, 1; 

72 It should however be noted that in some cases Carpenter makes no distinction 
between a true instrumental or locative usage, as for example in: 5 is 5 a bridda dcegi 
* hoc iam tertio * J 21, 14, in which case the PrE. form would have ended in [i] and a 
true dative usage, as for example in : hu ondsucercestu suee deem biscobi ‘ sicrespondis 
pontifici * J 18, 22, in which case the PrE. form would have ended in [ae]. These 
latter cases cannot be considered as archaisms. 

73 For another explanation of some of these forms in i see p. 52. 

74 Carpenter (§116) states that a. occurs as a variant of normal a in the nom. acc. pi, 
-ces; but it is equally possible to regard -ces as a purely orthographic variant of -es 
which in turn is a variant of the normal -as. 
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inf. gehcela Mk 7, 24; gen. sg. fcees L 15, 12; gen. pi. mceta Mt 26, 
17; dat. pi. ftcegnmn Mk 14, 32; with ce for normal e : 1st sg. pres, 
ind. scedi (i.e. sedigo) Mt 20, 8; gen. sg. cczpinces J 2, 16; 3rd sg. 
pres. ind. gehcenas J 8, 10; pi. pret. ind. gelcefdon ‘ crediderant ' 
Mt. Pref. 6, 6; and conversely with e for normals : gen. sg. 
celfes Mt. Pref. 7,13; 3rd sg. pret. ind. gefregn Mk 5, 9; with e for 
normal <z : we L 11, 47. 75 


The regular phonological development of the PrE. vowels of 
the unstressed syllables in the Lindisfarne Gospels is thus seen 
to be represented by the following equations:— 

(1) (spoken) PrE. [u] = (written) Lind. 0 in general; e.g. 
in acc. sg. monno. 

(2) (spoken) PrE. [u] = (written) Lind, u in certain cases, 
namely:— 

(a) Before certain consonants such as [m], [rj]; e.g. in the 
suffix -ting and in the dat. pi. in -urn. 

(b) After a preceding [u], to some extent; e.g. in sunu. 

(c) Occasionally as an archaism; e.g. in acc. sg. monnu. 

( 3 ) (spoken) PrE. [u]= (written) Lind, e in sune. 

(4) (spoken) PrE. [i], [ae] = (written) Lind, e in general; e.g. 
in the dat. sg. of the o-stems in -e; in cedgcedre. 

(5) (spoken) PrE. [i] — (written) Lind, i in certain cases, 
namely:— 

(a) Before certain consonants such as [/]; [j], e.g. in the 
suffixes - isc , -ig. 

(b) Before a consonant when preceded by [i] or [y], to some 
extent; e.g. in micil, cyrtil. 

(c) Occasionally as an archaism; e.g. in the 2nd. 3rd sg. 
pres. ind. in - is , -i$. 

(6) (spoken) PrE. [ae] = (written) Lind, a occasionally as an 
archaism; e.g. in the gen. sg. -ces. 

(7) (spoken) PrE. [o], [o] —(written) Lind, a, e in general; 
e.g. in the nom. acc. pi. -as, -es. 

75 But it is possible that in forms such as pi. pret. ind. gebredon Mt 21, 8; flesc Mt 
16, 17 the e is to be explained as due to a definite sound-change. See Luick §187. 
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(8) (spoken) PrE. [o] = (written) Lind, o occasionally as an 
archaism; e.g. in the gen. pi. taceno. 

Finally we must mention the fact that i and ce (never u) are 
very occasionally written inorganically, the former corres¬ 
ponding to normal written a (as in gen. pi. pres. part, hlingindi) 
or e from PrE. [ae] (as in 3rd sg. pret. ind. gihamadi ), the latter 
used as a purely orthographic variant of normal written e (as in 
gen. sg. -as ). 76 


The following variations are found as a result of these 
representations of the Primitive English vowels:— 

(i) Variations due to archaism, e.g. acc. sg. monnu beside 
the normal forms in -0 ; gen. pi. taceno beside the normal forms 
in -a. 

(ii) Variations due to ‘ pseudo-archaism/ 77 e.g. 3rd sg. pret. 
ind. gihamadi beside the normal forms in - e . 

(iii) Other variations:— 

(a) A variation between a : e in the representation of PrE. 
[o], [0]; e.g. in the genitive plural, infinitive, nominative 
and accusative plural in -as, -es , genitive plural in -ana, -ena . 

(b) A variation between u : 0 : e in the representation of 
PrE. [u] when there is [u] in the preceding syllable, e.g. sunu : 
suno : sune. 

7B Here the results of a simple sound-change, of great importance for the proper 
interpretation of certain forms in the accidence, may be mentioned. There is a 
tendency for final -e to be lost in the third syllable. Carpenter (p. 10 ff.) has suffi¬ 
ciently discussed this change. He shows that this loss of final [e] only takes place in 
the third syllable (the endingless dative singular cannot possibly be explained as due 
to a phonological loss of final [e], for example) and then not invariably; thus it takes 
place in the pres. part, but not in the nouns in -nisse. The reason for this variation 
is undoubtedly to be sought in a difference in accentuation but we are not in a position 
to define this difference in any way. Further the use of * crude * forms (such as cynn 
glossing ‘gentium* Mt. Pref. 2, 14) may be mentioned here. Carpenter ( loc . cit.) shows 
that the scribe uses a number of these crude forms and further—a point of great 
importance for any historical discussion of the accidence—precisely which forms can 
safely be regarded as crude and which cannot. 

77 The scribe was of course familiar with the fact that e in his normal orthography 
corresponded to i in his archaic orthography. Hence in many cases he introduces a 
true archaism into the text, e.g. drygi L 23, 31. But in other cases e in his normal 
orthography corresponds to [ae] in PrE., not to [il, e.g. in the dat. sg. of the -o-stems. 
In such cases the scribe has sometimes used i instead of the correct ce as an archaism. 
Forms such as gihamadi we may thus conveniently call * pseudo-archaisms/ 
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(c) i sometimes appears in positions where it can be due 
neither to the presence of one of the consonants [ j], [/], etc. or of 
a vowel in the preceding syllable, nor to archaism, nor to 
pseudo-archaism, e.g. in the gen. pi. pres. part, hlingindi. 


At the outset the fact that the cases in which a departure 
from the normal usage has been made are relatively few in 
number should be emphasised. 

Of the five possible explanations of variations such as those 
under consideration which were given in the preceding chapter 
it is clear that the third cannot apply in the present case, for it is 
virtually impossible that in each separate flexional ending the 
variation should be due to the presence of two or more parallel 
PrGmc. forms. 

Having regard to the fifth explanation it might be suggested 
that the vowel normally written a in the flexional endings 
represented a pronunciation with slightly fronted [a] in the 
spoken language of the scribe and that consequently he sought 
to indicate this by using symbols representing the two neigh¬ 
bouring sounds. Under these circumstances we should, 
however, expect him to use ce rather than e. Moreover we 
could hardly assume a similar explanation for the variation 
sunu : suno : sune. 

Three explanations therefore remain for discussion : the 
first, that the variations are due to scribal confusion; the 
fourth, that they are due to a difference in dialect; and the 
second, that they are due, directly or indirectly, to sound- 
change. It will be convenient to discuss the possibilities in this 
order. 

With regard to the first suggestion—that of complete scribal 
confusion—there are two possibilities:— 

i. It might be suggested that the scribe was making use of 
that type of connection between the written and the spoken 
language which we have called ' direct/ i.e. that the written 
text presents a true picture of the language actually spoken by 
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the scribe, and that in this spoken language the vowels of the 
flexional endings had become so weakened that he could no 
longer distinguish them and that consequently he confused 
them in writing. This possibility can be eliminated at once, 
for it follows from the equations established on pp. 44-5 that the 
vowels of the flexional endings are in general kept distinct in the 
orthography and, moreover, the confusion is limited to certain 
special cases; thus, although e appears as a variant of normal a 
and u, the use of a or 0 as a variant of normal e , for example, is 
never found; whereas, if there had been scribal confusion we 
should expect a to occur as a variant of normal e as well as e for 
normal a. 

2 . It might be suggested that, while the written text in 
general represented the language at a period before that in 
which the scribe was writing, the scribe occasionally indicated 
his own pronunciation in a secondary orthography, and that in 
his own spoken language the vowels had become so weakened 
that he could no longer distinguish them and consequently 
confused them in this ‘ neologising ' orthography. 78 This would 
explain the fact that, while in general the vowels are kept 
distinct in the orthography, a certain amount of variation 
is evidenced occasionally. But it would not explain the 
fact that the variation is confined to certain special vowels. It 
seems therefore that the apparent confusion in the vowels of 
the flexional endings cannot be explained on the assumption 
of scribal confusion alone. It should also be pointed out that 
we have so far obtained no evidence on the question whether the 
vowels had been weakened in the language spoken by the scribe 
01 not; the only conclusion that has been reached is that, if 
they had been so weakened, the scribe still had sufficient sense 
of their etymological value to distinguish them almost com¬ 
pletely in writing. 

It has been suggested 79 that the dialect of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels is not uniform; i.e. that two or more scribes wrote the 

78 This is essentially the view expressed by Carpenter p. 97. 

79 Most recently by E. Holinqvist, On the history of the English present in - 
flections particularly -s and -th, p. 8. 
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gloss and that each spoke a different dialect. The view that 
the dialect is uniform (Carpenter p. 97), is however the pre¬ 
vailing one. If the former view were adopted it might reason¬ 
ably be suggested that some of the variations were due to this 
cause; i.e. that one variant form was normal in the part of the 
text written by one scribe and another in that written by the 
second scribe. On this assumption we should expect one 
variant form virtually to be confined to certain sections of the 
text. 

In order to test this hypothesis we should have to investigate 
the distribution of the variant forms throughout the text. 
This is a statistical problem of some difficulty. For the time 
being it will be sufficient to state here one result only : the 
variation a : e cannot be ascribed to a difference in dialect. A 
discussion of the question whether the dialect of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels is uniform or not does not therefore concern us in 
the present context. 80 

Several points must be discussed with regard to the sug¬ 
gestion that the variations are due directly or indirectly to the 
operation of sound-change. 

80 This must at present be regarded as an open question, which has, moreover 
never been thoroughly investigated. The method recommended has been indicated 
above : there are, at a conservative estimate, more than two hundred points of 
orthography, phonology, accidence, syntax and vocabulary, in which two or more 
variant forms appear in Lind, and it remains to be seen whether certain variant forms 
are confined to certain sections of the text, and, if this is the case, how it is to be 
interpreted. The question of the uniformity of the dialect of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
is not however relevant to the present study, once the fact that the variation in the 
representation of the PrE. vowels in the flexional endings is not due to a difference of 
dialect has been pointed out. For, if it can be shown that several different dialects 
are represented in Lind,, there are two possibilities : either an inflection may be the 
same in all the dialects represented in the text, or there may be a variation between 
the forms in the various dialects due to causes which are not phonological. But in 
neither of these cases can our view of the proximate origin of forms or of changes 
affecting the accidence (which, as explained on p. 32, are the two objects of the present 
study) be affected in the slightest degree, since at least one fact is clear : if several 
different dialects are represented in the text the phonological equations for the 
representation of the Primitive English vowels in the flexional endings must be the 
same in all of them. In the same way the fact of an archaism being confined to one 
part of the text can make no difference to our interpretation of the proximate origin 
of, or the changes affecting the accidence evidenced by, the form it represents. In the 
present work therefore the phrase ‘ the scribe of the Lindisfarne Gospels ’ is to be 
understood as ‘ the scribe of the Lindisfarne Gospels * or, if it should ever be proved 
that there were several scribes, as * the scribes of the Lindisfarne Gospels.’ 
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The position of the archaisms has already been made clear 
(p. 33); they represent a period of the spoken language before 
the vowel-shift, whereas the normal spellings represent a 
period after it. But the position with regard to the other 
variations is not quite so clear. It might be suggested that the 
scribe was making use of the direct type of connection between 
the written and the spoken language; i.e. that the written text 
presents a true picture of the language actually spoken by the 
scribe. In this case we should have to assume that certain 
sound-changes were actually in progress in the language spoken 
by the scribe and that he was indicating this in a direct system 
of orthography. In view of the occasional nature of the 
variations it seems however far more probable that the abnormal 
variants are proper to a secondary, rather than to a normal 
system of orthography. It seems in fact that in the language 
actually spoken by the scribe certain sound-changes were either 
in progress or complete, and that he gives occasional indications 
of these in a secondary ‘ neologising ’ orthography, while in his 
normal orthography he represents the language at a period 
prior to the operation of these changes. 

With regard to the nature of these sound-changes there are 
two possibilities:— 

(1) It has already been shown (p. 44) that the repre¬ 
sentation of PrE. [i] and [u] depends to some extent upon the 
neighbouring sounds ([g], [m], a similar vowel in the 

preceding syllable, etc.) and it might be suggested that the 
sound-changes under discussion here were also combinative in 
character. The only suggestion that need be mentioned in this 
connection is the following : there may have been a tendency 
for a change of [a] to [e] to take place after certain consonants, 
and in this way the variation a : e might be explained. If this 
were the case we should expect to find a larger proportion of 
forms in e in flexional endings with normal a after the 
consonants in question than after others. 

In order to test this hypothesis we should again have to 
investigate a statistical problem ; the distribution of the variant 

4 
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forms a : e si over the preceding consonants. For the time being 
it will be sufficient here also merely to state the result : the 
variation a : e cannot be considered to depend upon the pre¬ 
ceding consonant. 

(2) The sound-changes may be spontaneous in character. 
Here again there are two possibilities:— 

(A) The sound-changes in question may be accurately 
represented in the neologising orthography; i.e. we are con¬ 
cerned with three separate sound-changes:— 

(i) [a] > [e] 

(ii) [u] > [e] 

(hi) [a] > [i] 

This possibility is so unlikely that it need not be considered. 

(B) The sound-changes in question may not be accurately 
represented in the neologising orthography; they may merely 
consist in a ‘ weakening ’ of the vowels whereby one or 
more reduced vowels, which naturally could not be accurately 
represented in the orthography, were produced. This sug¬ 
gestion is extremely probable for we know that this is precisely 
the change that took place between the Old and Middle English 
periods and, in fact, marks the beginning of the latter period. 
The exact quality of the reduced vowel in the flexional endings 
in ME. is not known. It is however probable that ME. 
spellings such as pi. wolvis , wolvus beside the normal wolves 
represent three different types of reduced vowel. 82 In Modern 
English a somewhat similar difference in the reduced vowel 
of the plural ending also appears. 83 

With regard to the number and quality of the reduced vowels 
represented in the Lindisfarne Gospels it may be observed that 

81 With regard to the variations (iii.b) sunn : suno : sune and (iii.c) gen. pi. hlingindi 
as compared with the normal form in -a, it will be sufficient to say that there is no 
evidence for the assumption that the variations are in any way connected with the 
preceding consonant. 

82 The spellings with i are found in the North while those with u are general in the 
West Midlands; see R. Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen grammatik §135 and 
note 1. 

83 See D. Jones, The Pronunciation of English p. 46 ff; G. P. Krapp, The English 
Language in America ii, 249 ff, 
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the fact that of the three normal vowels (a, e } 0) of the language 
at the period represented in the normal orthography [a] is the 
only one which appears to have suffered this reduction is 
significant. For, in view of the fact that the ‘ abnormal * vowel 
[u] had been reduced (see below), it is probable that [o] and 
[e] had also been affected. The reason why a reduced vowel 
corresponding to a of the scribe's normal orthography but 
not one corresponding to e or 0 is evidenced in his neologising 
orthography is probably the fact that two different reduced 
vowels are represented : a back reduced vowel (which we may 
conveniently denote by [9]) which possibly approximated to that 
represented in ME. spellings such as wolvus and to that in 
MnE. [hauzaz], and a front reduced vowel ([9']) which possibly 
approximated to that represented in ME. spellings such as wolvis 
and to that in MnE. [hauziz]. [o'] corresponds to a and e of 
the normal orthography and for this front reduced vowel e is 
written in the neologising orthography. Naturally the fact 
that the vowel written e was also pronounced [o'] by the scribe 
does not appear in the neologising orthography for it is 
precisely e that is the symbol by which he represents the sound 
[9']; we can therefore obtain no more evidence for the reduction 
of [e] in the spoken language of the scribe from his neologising 
orthography than we can for the reduction of OE. [e] in ME. 
from a comparison of forms such as dat. sg. ME. wolve with their 
OE. prototypes wulfe, etc. The reduced vowel [9] corresponds 
only to 0 among the three normal vowels of the normal 
orthography and this explains why this reduced vowel is 
always written 0; in the case of the other reduced vowel [9'], 
corresponding to two vowels in the normal orthography, there 
was the choice of two symbols a and e, of which the latter was 
preferred. 

It has already been pointed out (p. 42) that in all probability 
the normal orthography shows [u] in process of being weakened 
to [o] even after a preceding [u]. The form sune probably 
indicates a still further reduction of this [o], but it is not likely 
that [o] would directly give [9'] on reduction (we should rather 
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expect [9]). It seems therefore possible that in the form sune 
we have an indication of a further change: [9] (derived from 
[o] whether after a preceding [u] or not) and [9'] (derived from 
[a], [e]) were in process of falling together; and the way in 
which this falling together took place must have been [9] > [9'] 
(not [o'] > [9]), for sune indicates a front, not a back, 
reduced vowel. The reason why the scribe indicated this 
pronunciation [9'] for an earlier [9] in the case of sunu when he 
did not do so in the case of the endings with 0 in his normal 
orthography is probably to be sought in the fact that the [u] 
represented in his normal orthography was much further distant 
both from [9] and [V] than [o] was and consequently the dis¬ 
crepancy between his own pronunciation and that indicated by 
his normal orthography would have been more striking to him. 

In a few cases such as hlingindi the scribe has represented the 
reduced vowel [9'] by i, thus showing that it must have 
sounded to him similar to [i] as well as to [e]. On pp. 44-5 it was 
explained that i could occur as an archaism for normal e and 
also as a pseudo-archaism. Naturally we cannot be sure that 
all such forms in i are of this nature; they may equally well 
represent [o'] and be neologisms rather than archaisms. Some 
of them however must be due to archaism for it would be 
unreasonable to assume that the scribe occasionally made use 
of archaic spellings for all vowels other than e < PrE. i . The 
fact that i is never written for normal 0 is still further support 
for the assumption of two distinct reduced vowels, [9] and [9']. 

We may therefore indicate the reduction of the vowels of the 
flexional endings as evidenced by the orthography of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels in the following diagram:— 

[a] [e] [0] 


[u] 
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It seems therefore that in the written language of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels four distinct periods of the spoken language are 
represented:— 

I. The ‘ Primitive English ’ period. 

The vowels in the flexional endings were:— 

[i] [e] 8 * [as] [u] [o]. 

II. The ‘ normal Old English ’ Period. 

The vowels in the flexional endings were:— 

[e] [u] [o] [a]. 

Of these the vowel [u] occurred only in certain positions and 
even here it is doubtful how far it was becoming [o]. 

III. The ‘ late Old English ' Period. 

The vowels in the flexional endings were:— 

[a'] [a], 

IV. The ' Middle English ’ Period. 

The vowel in the flexional endings was:— 

[a']- 

We therefore conclude that the variation in the written 
representation of the spoken Primitive English Vowels of the 
flexional endings which is evidenced in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
is due in part to sound-change and in part to differences in 
orthographical usage; in fact it is due to the second of the 
possible causes which we have described in Chapter II. Four 
distinct strata of the spoken language are represented in the 
somewhat complicated orthographical usages of the scribe. 
In general he makes use of an orthography representing the 
spoken language at a period when the vowels of the flexional 
endings were perfectly distinct. In a few cases he makes 
use of an archaic orthography representing the spoken language 
at a still earlier period, and in a few other cases he makes use of 
a neologising orthography representing the spoken language at 
a period when the vowels of the flexional endings had been 
weakened to two reduced vowels. In the language actually 
spoken by the scribe himself the two reduced vowels had fallen 
together, or were more probably beginning to fall together, and a 
few indications of this period are to be observed in the ortho¬ 
graphy also. 

84 This vowel was very rare; see LSE, ii, 88. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE NOUNS 

The -o-stems 

(1) GEN. SG. -AS 

On p. 37 we gave a number of examples of the gen. sg. 
-as besides the normal -es. The representation of spoken 
PrE. ce by written Lind, e is strictly adhered to (see p. 38) 
and these forms in -as are too numerous to be considered as 
errors. The vowel in the ending of the gen. sg. of the -d-stems 
in English and Norse derives from a PrGmc. a (Brugmann 
§462) ; 85 cf. the earliest OE. ending -ces (Girvan §261); Runic 
Norse -as. 86 The normal development of PrGmc. a in un¬ 
stressed syllables in PrE. is ce or d just as in stressed ones 
(Luick §301.3). But in words with secondary stress PrGmc. 
a sometimes appears in OE. as 0 or a , e.g. in here-pap , here-pop 
beside peep) sip-fat besid efeet; ac ; at (Luick §113). It seems 
possible that the ending of the gen. sg. of the -o-stems was not 
totally unstressed in PrGmc. for the 5 was not affected by 
Verner's Law (Boer §123.5); the ending -as in Lind, may show 
a development of secondarily-stressed PrGmc. a similar to that 
in here-pap. 

(2) DAT. SG. -0 

We have the following examples of a dat. sg. in - 0 :—- 
(i) mift drihtno * cum domino ' L. Pref. 10, 10. (ii) from wcestmo 
7 $cem argee sunum ‘ de frugi 87 et luxurioso filiis ' L. Pref. 8, 18. 
(iii) from hlaferdo ‘ a domino ' L. Pref. 10, 1. (iv) befora drihtno 


85 On the difficult question of whether this PrGmc. a is inherited, in which case the 
ablaut-grade would be the same as that in gen. sg. Armenian gailoy ‘ wolf ’ Gk. 
(Homeric) Xvkolo , (Attic) Xvkov, (Doric) A vkm (K. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik 
§258), see W. L. van Helten, PBB. xxxvi, 435-448 (where further references will 
be found); N. van Wijk, Der nominate Genetiv singular im indogermanischen p. 66 
ff.; Neophilologus ii, 108-no. 

86 See A. Jdhannesson, Grammatik der umordiseken Runeninschriften p. 48. 

87 Taken as dat. sg. of frtix sb. * produce ’ instead of dat. sg. of the indeclinable adj. 
frugi 1 honest.’ 
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coram domino ’ L i, 15. (v) mift frcecefto gey fled 1 geteled 

contumelia adfectos ’ Mt 22, 6. (vi) in kisser lego ' in hac 
flamma J L 16, 24. It might be suggested that some of these 
forms (e.g. drihtno 2, hlaferdo) are due to the influence of the 
Latin -0 beneath them. Carpenter (§273) suggests that some 
of them are acc. pi.; moreover the possibility of error must not 
be neglected. But considering that five examples are found 
here and that similar forms occur in the declension of adjectives 
(see p. 106) it seems probable that the form in -0 is a correct one. 
In this case it must be derived from PrE. - u 88 and equated to the 
OHG. and OS. instrumental in - u ; with this ending compare 
that of Olcel. kaupo-nautr OSw. kepo-iorp (Noreen §191.4); 
inst. sg. Skt. vi'ka Av. vdhrka ' wolf' Lith. v$yu ‘ man ' Lett. 
cilv$ku ' human being' Gk. ttoj-ttotz. It is interesting to note 
that in examples (i) and (v) the usage is a true instrumental 
one. 89 

(3) NOM. ACC. PL. NEUT. 

For the nom. acc. pi. of the neut. -o-stems Carpenter §275 
gives the following statistics for the endings -0/ -a and the 
endingless forms:— 



Total number 

No. in -0 

No. in -a 

No. endingless 

short 

52 

43 

8 90 

j 91 

i 

long 

173 

82 

46 

45 


The forms in -a cannot represent the ending PrE. -u phono- 
logically (see p. 44); they are due to analogy with the -n- 
declension (see p. 101). The forms in -0 with long root-syllable 
show the analogical extension of the ending of the -o-stems with 

88 For the occurrence of the ending after long root-syllables see below. 

89 Compare the use of OHG. mit; see W. Ehret, Der Instrumentalis im althoch - 
deutschen p. 59 ff. 

90 boda Mk 7, 7; beboda 4; bebodo (altered from -a) Mk 10, 19; fato (altered from 
-a) Mt. Pref. 8, 2; talo (altered from -a) Mt. Pref. 9, 3. 

91 acc. pi. bebod J 14, 15. 
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a short root-syllable to those with a long one; similar forms are 
found in other OE. dialects: they are common in Rit. (Lindelof 
Rit. p. 105) and occur sporadically in other texts, e.g. in the OE. 
version of the Gospel of Nicodemus. 92 Traces of similar forms 
in ME. tend to be obscured by the extension of the ' 5 -plural/ 
but a few examples are recorded; thus in King Horn a number 
of plurals such as 3 ere are found. 93 Similar analogical forms are 
found sporadically in OEFris. (van Helten §157). In OHG. 
the process has taken place in the reverse direction so that the 
neuter -0-stems with a short root-syllable form an endingless 
nom. acc. ph by analogy with those with a long one; thus joh 
just as wort . 94 

The analogical process in question is one of a very common 
type : where one homogeneous set of forms is heterogenised by 
the operation of a sound-change it is very likely to be analogi¬ 
cally rehomogenised. Further examples are afforded by the 
1st sg. pres. ind. of the verb in the WGmc. languages and by 
the inst. sg. of the -o-stems in OS. and OHG. (see also above). 
In both these cases the ending -w should have been lost after a 
long root-syllable and preserved after a short one, but by 
analogy it appears after a long root-syllable as well. Thus 
1st sg. pres. ind. OHG. bintu OS. bindu OFris. binde OE. 
(Vesp. Ps.) bindu\ inst. sg. OHG. wolfu OS. wulfu. 

The reason why the proportion of forms in -a is greater in the 
-0-stems with a long root-syllable in Lind, than in those with a 
short one is probably to be sought in the scribal tradition. For 
in the archaic orthography used by the scribe the former would 
have appeared with the ending -u whereas the latter would have 
been endingless. It is therefore probable that he would favour 
the spelling with 0 in the former case more than in the latter, for 
he would be well aware of the correspondence of u in his archaic 

92 See A. Schmitt, Die Sprache der altenglischen Bearbeitung des Evangeliums 
Nicodemi p. 109; and for examples from other texts E. Roedler, Die ausbreitung des 
s-plurals ini englischen p. 8. 

93 See J. Hall, King Horn p. xxxvii. 

94 MLG. forms such as worde and variant forms in MDu. such as woort , woorde are 
ambiguous for the ending -e may be a borrowing from the masculines (MLG. wulve 
MDu. ivolve). 
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orthography to o in his normal one. In the latter case he would 
have nothing in his archaic orthography to guide him. A 
somewhat similar variation is apparent in the dissyllabic words 
and in the -jo- stems : the ending of the nom. acc. pi. is in 
general -o when the form descends from one in PrE. -u but the 
-o varies strongly with -a when it is a recent analogical form; 
thus (ge)w(o)edo 16 but beceno 12 : becena Mt 16, 3; J 12, 37; 
cynno 4 : oynna 5. 

(4) ' day ' 

In the nom. acc. sg. and the gen. pi. the following forms are 
found:— 

nom. acc. sg. (- )deege 16 (- )dceg 22 

gen. pi. {-)dagana 9 daga 3. 

In Rit. the nom. sg. dcegft h occurs three times. 96 A weak 
gen. pi. dagena is also recorded a few times in OE. (BT. s.v. 
dceg) but the discussion of the question how far these forms are 
old and how far analogical formations similar to Lind, hlafana 
(see p. 102) is one which concerns the historical accidence of the 
individual texts. 

The word shows three different types of flexion in Germanic:— 

(i) -s-stem : Goth. AaytoOutQ ; 97 and with a different 
ablaut-grade, Icel. dcegr MnNorw. doger OSw. dogher OE. dogor ; 
OE. (Lind.) doeg.™ 

(ii) -n-stem : Icel. ein-dagi OSw. en-daghi OHG. stua-tago 
OS. en-dago OE. an-daga ." 

95 It is probable that this form does not directLy preserve a PrE. i but is due to 
a secondary change of e to i (Luick §327 note 2). 

96 p. 11, line 16; p. 109, line 8; p. 198, line 18. 

97 See M. Schonfeld, Worterbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und Volkernamen 
s.v. Dagistheus. 

98 For a suggestion as to the origin of the variation apparent in Icel. dcegr, etc.; 
OIcel. doegn MnNorw. d 0 gn, dygn OSw. d0ghn , dyghn MnSw. dygn ODan. doghn MnDan. 
dogn see B. Collinder, Acta Philologica Scandinavica iii, 206; also H. Pedersen, 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung xxxii, 250. On the disputed question of 
a connection of the Germanic words with Skt. dhan- Av. azan- ‘ day ’ see Wackernagel 
i.§228c. 

99 See further Kluge §163; for the use as a mere abstract suffix, as in Icel. bar-dagi 
OHG. sioh-tago , see A. Lindqvist, Urg. 6a3an-, 5 asa- (and for the semasiology 
E. N. Setala, Yhteissuomalainen ddnnehistoria p. 71). 
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(iii) -d-stem (the usual type) : Goth, dags Icel. dagy OSw. 
daghev ODan. dagh OHG. tag OS. dag OFris. dei OE. dceg\ O. 
Prussian dagis * summer ' Lith. dagas ‘ harvest-time/ 

As Carpenter (§131) has shown the nom. acc. sg. dcege cannot 
be regarded as erroneous or due to any orthographical 
peculiarity. But it is clearly neither a normal weak form (for 
this would appear as *daga, *dage) nor an umlauted form with 
root-vowel PrGmc. a arising from the first type of flexion 
mentioned above and similar to OE. doeg> hete , here , etc. (see 
H. Weyhe, PBB. xxxi, 78ft.), for, as Carpenter points out, this 
would appear as *dege y *deg. It seems probable that there has 
been some kind of analogy between the flexional types : the 
ending of the nom. sg. dcege , dcegi is due to flexion of Type (i) 
and the root-vowel to that of Type (ii). The comparatively 
high proportion of forms in - ana in the gen. pi. in Lind, (and 
elsewhere ?) is perhaps sufficient to show that dagana is on a 
different plane to sporadic weak genitive plurals of strong nouns 
such as hlafana . The form may represent the second type of 
flexion; more probably it is due to a process evidenced in Lind, 
whereby all words with a final vowel tended to be treated as 
weak (see p. 100). Note finally that the acc. sg. doege 3 is 
probably due to orthographical confusion between dcege and 
doeg. 

(5). ' WAY’ 

In the nom. acc. sg. and gen. pi. the following forms are 
found 

nom. acc. sg. w(o)eg 27 w(o)ege 6 

gen. pi. wegana Mt 22, 9 (twice), woegena Mk 11, 4. 

As Carpenter (§221) shows there is little doubt that the forms 
in -e really are acc. sg. The gen. pi. occurs only twice inde¬ 
pendently and might thus be regarded as a form similar to 
hlafana. A form corresponding to Lind, woege is not uncommon 
in ME.; it occurs, for example, in the Ormulum, 100 in Gower 101 
and in Chaucer. 102 

100 See R. Holt and R. M. White, The Ormulum s.v. we 330 in the glossary. 

101 See G. C. Macaulay, The complete works of John Gower s.v. weie in the glossary. 

102 See B. ten Brink, Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst §196 note. 
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It seems probable that Lind. w(o)ege ME. wey is a weak form 
parallel to OE. weg, etc.; cf. MDu. wege fern.; Olcel. gen. pi. 
vegna (in the phrase minna vegna) OSw gen. pi. vceghna . 103 The 
fact that no forms in -a are found in the acc. sg. in Lind, need 
not surprise us considering that the weak form is only recorded 
six times in all. 

(6) GEN SG. WIN-GEARDE 

Carpenter (§226) includes under the -o-stems a gen. sg. tcere 
wingearde occurring Mt 20, 8; Mt 21, 40; Mk 12, 2. 104 The 
form is probably weak; cf. Goth, gar da OHG. (win)garto 
MHG. (u'in)garte MnHG. (Wein)garten OS. (win)gardo MLG. 
(win)garde OFris. garda masc.; MDu. gaerde masc. and 
fern. The fern, gender of the word in Lind, is old and not due 
to any Northumbrian change of gender; 105 cf. the gender in 
MDu. 106 


The -jo-stems 

The only point with regard to the flexion of this class is the 
question of how far it has been influenced by that of the weak 
declension. It will be shown (p. 100) that the scribe of Lind, 
had a tendency to regard all nouns ending in a vowel as weak. 
Hence the occurrence of forms such as *esna for normal esne 
would merely be evidence of this false etymology. Carpenter 


103 As Noreen (§194.7) points out, Norse phrases with d, af . . . . vegna are due to 
the influence of MLG. van .... wegene. His explanation of the gen. pi. vegna does 
not seem probable; in particular it may be pointed out that the OE. forms which he 
quotes in support of his contention (e.g. Lind. gen. pi. snnana Mt. Pref. 20, 20; Ru a . 
gen. pi. sununa Mk 7, 27) are not of the type upon which arguments should be based 
since there is such a strong probability that they are late analogical forms (see p. 101). 
The rare OSw. form dat. pi. vczghnum is obscure, possibly erroneous (see K. F. 
Soderwall, Ordbok ojver svenska medeltids-sprdket s.v. vdgher). 

104 Also Mk 12, 9 but perhaps here the form is due to * repeated abnormality ’ (see 
MLN. xlviii, 519). 

105 See Sex-gender p. 323. 

106 Carpenter (p. 105 ff.) includes many forms in this declension which are apparently 
abnormal. The discussion of these forms is frequently unprofitable (see p. 32); as, 
for example, when the form may be abbreviated (e.g. acc. pi. cnaeht Mt 2, 16; nom. 
pi geatt Mt 16, 18) or erroneous (e.g. acc. sg. sedle L 1, 32; gen. sg. huse Mk 13, 35). 
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(p. 134 ff.) gives the following apparently weak forms in the 
-70-declension:— 

(A) MASCULINE 

nom. acc. sg. hiorda J. Pref. 6, 4; J 10, 11. 
nom. pi. hiorda Mt 8, 33; hiorde L 2, 8; L 2, 20; hiorde/ a L 2, 
15; (-)hiordo L. Pref. 4, 1; Mt. 19, 12. 107 

(B) NEUTER 

(1) ( 5 a hiorde woeron . . . wceccende . . . ofer edo his 
1 pastores erant. . . uigilantes . . . supra gregem suum ’ L 2, 8. 
Here the general sense of the passage renders the use of the 
plural edo quite possible, and there is no real certainty that the 
form is singular as Carpenter assumes it to be. 

(2) lytlo (altered from lytle) edo ‘ pusillo gregi' L. Pref. 7, 15. 
Here the -0 of edo may be erroneous and due to the other o’s in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

(3) ungesendena 108 embichta ‘ inmisis obsequium' Mt. Pref. 
5, 14. Here the -a of embichta may be erroneous and due to the 
preceding ending. 

(4) to ntgeong ¥>cere wegana 1 to ftcera wegana geleta * ad exitus 
uiarum ’ Mt 22, 9. The form geleta is almost certainly an acc. 
pi. and not a dat. sg. as Carpenter assumes it to be. For this 
plural cf. cet woegena geletum ‘ in biuio ’ Mk 11,4 and see further 
BT. s.v. ge-lcete. 

( 5 ) i n g^mczra 1 in tun ‘ in uillam ' Mt 26, 36. This also is 
probably a plural and not a singular as Carpenter assumes. 
For this plural see BT. s.v. ge-mcere . 

(6) farm a 1 symbel i riorda * cena J 13, 2. The -a of 
riorda may be erroneous and due to that of farma and cena. 


107 No argument can be based on isolated forms such as nom. pi. titto L n, 27, which 
may not even belong here (cf. MnNorw. titta fern. MnHG. Zitzetem. MLG. title masc. 
and fern.), nom. pi. boecere Mk. Pref. 5, 3, which may well be a crude form, or 110m. pi. 
endo Mt 12, 45; L n, 26, which may be neuter not masculine (cf. OHG. enti MHG. 
ende masc. and neut. MnHG. Ende neut. MLG. ende MDu. ende masc. and neut. 
MnDu. einde neut. as compared with Goth, andeis Olcel. ender MnNorw. ende OS. endi 
OFris. ende OE. ende masc.). 

108 The scribe has construed the Latin as inmissis instead of in missis and the OE. 
gloss is therefore quite unintelligible. 
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( 7 ) gehriorda * ante prandium ’ L 11, 38. The use of 
this somewhat obscure word as a pluralis tantum is rendered 
very clear by the gloss lingendes cet geriordum * recumbentis ' 
Mt 26, 7. See further BT. s.v. ge-reord. 

(8) ( ge)woede . Carpenter gives 4 examples of this word in 
-0 as singular. But they may equally well be plural. See B.T. 
s.v. ge-wcede. 109 

It thus seems that the only certain examples of weak forms in 
this declension are confined to the word hiorde. It is not 
probable that the scribe has lost his sense of the etymological 
value of the vowels in the flexional endings a large number of 
times in this word alone and it therefore seems probable that 
forms such as hiorda are due, not to false etymology on the 
part of the scribe, but to the fact that a PrGmc. *xer$jan- (cf. 
OSw. hirpe , weak), a parallel formation to the more usual 
*X^;a- 110 (cf. Goth, hair dels Icel. hirftir OHG. hirti OS. hirdi 
OE, hierde) is represented in Lind. The existence of this 
parallel weak form would also account for the fact that in MDu. 
the word herde only inflects weak whereas in general the 
-70-stems inflect either strong or weak (e.g. weite, gen. sg. 
weites or weiten ). 111 


The -a-stems with short root-syllable 

It has already been pointed out (p. 32) that there are a 
number of questions connected with the historical study of the 
accidence of the Lindisfarne Gospels of which the discussion is 
unprofitable owing to the number of different explanations 
possible. The flexion of the -a-stems with short root-syllable 
affords an example. The problem is complicated by many 


109 No argument can be based on the isolated gen. sg. gewoede Mk 6, 56. 

110 For the variation between - jan - and -ja~s tem see Kluge §§7,12. 

111 Carpenter gives the word caser as a -;d-stem but probably it is an -d-stem; cf. 
nom. sg. caser Rit. p. 187, line ii; Casaer (proper name) in the Liber Vitae 
(OET. p. 154, line 6) and further Goth, kaisar OSw. kesar OHG. keisar OS. kSsur MDu. 
keiser OFris. keiser. This type has not been influenced by the ending - arja- as Icel. 
keisari OSw. kesare OE. casere have. For the forms licbrower, mynetre see H. Weyhe, 
PBB. xxx, 85. ric (occurring 99 times in the nom. acc. sg. alone) is quite obscure. 
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factors of which the following are the most important:— 

(1) In PrGmc. itself a considerable number of parallel weak 
forms to -a-stems are evidenced (e.g. Icel. saga beside sgg ); see 
Kluge §§108-9. It is therefore quite possible that forms which 
Carpenter gives as strong are really descended from parallel 
weak forms; the fact that there is a strong form in other OE. 
dialects by no means precludes the possibility that the form 
in Lind, may be descended from a weak form in PrGmc. 

(2) In most of the WGmc. languages analogy between the 
weak and strong declensions of feminine nouns is evidenced 
from the earliest times, 112 so that it is impossible to obtain much 
help from these languages in deciding whether the original 
flexion of a fern, noun was strong or weak. 

(3) In Lind, itself it is probable that two analogical in¬ 
fluences have affected the flexion of the -a-stems, namely that of 
the -m-stems and that of the -n-stems (see pp. 100-2). 

(4) Syncretism is evidenced in other declensions in Lind, 
(see Chapter VII) and there is no reason why it should not have 
taken place here also. 

(5) Apparently several cases of the -^-declension had variant 
forms in PrGmc. itself; thus cf. dat. sg. Goth, gibai : Icel gjgf. 
It is not improbable that traces of a variant unknown in other 
OE. dialects may have been preserved in Lind. 

(6) The word lufu might reasonably be expected to be of 
more value in discussing the history of this class of nouns in 
Lind, than other nouns with a short root-syllable, since, owing 
to the fact that PrE. u is apparently preserved when another 
u precedes it, the word lufu should represent an older period 
of the language. We are, however, handicapped by the fact 
that we do not know to what extent -u has been weakened in 
such positions (see p. 42). 

The following forms of the word lufu are recorded in the 
nom. acc. dat. sg.:— 

nom. sg. lufu 1, lufo 2, lufa 2 (see p. 41). 

112 See Braune §208 note 2; Gallee §308 note 1; W. L. van Helten, Die altostnieder- 
frankischen Psalmenfragmente §59; Francli §182; van Helten §i68g. 
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acc. sg. lufu 9; lufo L 11, 42; J 15, 13; lufa Mt 8, 10. 

dat. sg. lufu 4; lufu (altered from lufo) J 17, 26; lufo Mk. Pref. 

1, 20; J 15, 10; lufa J 15, 10. 

The following short discussion will indicate some of the large 
number of possible explanations referred to above. The few 
forms in -0 may represent PrE. -u phonologically; at all events 
this possibility renders unprofitable the discussion of others 
(e.g. that they may be due to the influence of the -^-sterns—see 
p. 102). The forms in -u in the acc. and dat. sg. might be 
explained in several ways. (A) They might be due to the 
influence of the -m-stems. Since the normal form in this 
declension is -o y not -u t we should then have to assume that the 
analogical process took place before the change of u to 0 in 
unstressed syllables; the -u would tend to be preserved in lufu 
after a preceding u irrespective of its origin. (B) They might 
be forms belonging to a weak noun (cf. WS. oblique cases lufan) 
and correspond to forms such as OHG. acc. dat. sg. zungun (see 
p. 87). (C) They might be due to syncretism. (D) They 

might descend from parallel PrGmc. forms; thus with the 
acc. sg. lufu we might compare acc. sg. Goth, giba Icel. gjqfOSw. 
giczf , and with the dat. sg. lufu, dat. sg. Icel. gjqf OSw. gicef OHG. 
gebu OS. gebu ; inst. sg. Skt. dsva ‘ mare ’ Av. daend ‘ religion ' 
(cf. also Gk. Kov<pa, KQMpri). The forms in -a are probably weak 
but it is impossible to decide whether they represent a PrGmc. 
Hufion- directly or whether they are due to a comparatively 
late influencing of the strong type (< PrGmc. *luj 3 o~) by the 
weak declension. This example is sufficient to show how 
impossible it is to arrive at any conclusion. In the case of 
other nouns, such as sago , the problem is still more difficult. 


The abstract nouns with PrGmc. -itho- 

In OE. two types of these nouns may be distinguished : WS. 
strengpu and WS. strengp , 113 In Lind, the nouns belonging to 
this declension are not numerous. In nouns of the first type 


us jr or a possible explanation of this variation see Luick §307 note 1. 
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the -80 of the nom. sg. seems to have been extended to the other 
cases (like the -o of the -m-stems); thus acc. sg. urceftfto 
J. Pref. 4, 3. The word gesihfto belongs to the first type in Lind, 
whereas WS. gesihp belongs to the second. The inflected 
forms gesthfte L 7, 21; gesigfte L 9, 52 may represent forms 
proper to the second type of flexion; on the other hand they 
may be archaic forms reflecting a period of the language before 
the nom. sg. had been generalised in the words of the first type. 

The word * earth 5 

Carpenter (p. 149) points out that the word ‘ earth ' appears 
to have fallen together with the -^J-stems of the first type. 
We have the following paradigm:— 
nom. sg. eorftu 3; eorfto 5. 

acc. sg. eovftu 12; eorfto 32; eorfte J 21, 11; earfto 6. 
gen. sg. eorftes 9; earftes L 12, 56; eorftu Mt. Pref. 16, 12; 
eovfto Mt 12, 42; Mt 17, 25. 

dat. sg. eorftu 5; earftu Mk 4, 31; earfto 22; eordo L 2, 14; 
eorfte 3. 

dat. pi. eorftum L 21, 25. 

Similar forms are found in Ru 2 . (Lindelof Ru 2 . p. 115) and Ru 1 . 
(Brown §66a). This word is usually assumed to be weak like 
WS. eorpe. Before the Northumbrian loss of final -n the flexion 
of the weak feminines and of the -f/>o-stems may conveniently 
be represented by the following paradigm :— 
nom. sg. *merpu *eorpa 

acc. sg. *merpe *eorpun 

gen. dat. sg. *merpe *eorpan. 

It is clear that at this stage there is no reason for analogy 
between the two types. After the -u in the -f/>d-stems had been 
generalised and final -n had been lost the two types may be 
represented by the following paradigm:— 
nom. sg. *merpu *eorpa 

acc. sg. *merpn *eorpu 

gen. dat. sg. *merpu *eorpa. 
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An analogical process due to the similarity of the acc. sg. in 
the two paradigms would now be possible were it not for the 
fact that at this date the acc. sg. in -u in the weak declension was 
in process of being replaced by the -a of the other cases (see p. 86). 
In fact we may conclude that there does not seem to be sufficient 
reason for the assumption, at any date, of an analogical process 
between the normal paradigm of the weak noun eorpe and that 
of the -ipo- stems; W.L. van Helten (PBB. xxxvi, 382) has 
therefore assumed that in the case of the word eorpe special 
conditions obtained and the form of the acc. sg. in -u was 
generalised whereas in the normal paradigm of the weak 
feminines that of the other cases was. This is an unwarrantable 
assumption and indeed van Helten himself advances no reason 
why the acc. should have replaced the nom. in this word alone. 

But if we assume that the Northumbrian form is not identical 
with the weak WS. eorpe but is a strong form corresponding to 
Goth, airpa Icel. jqrft OSw. iorp ODan. iorth the whole position 
is clear. For originally there was no difference between the 
flexion of the word *erpo- and that of the -ipo- stems: in Gothic 
airpa is declined like meripa. Hence it is very natural that, 
when an analogical process whereby an indeclinable form in 
-pu was produced in the whole singular paradigm took place in 
the -ipo- stems in OE., it should also have affected the strong 
PrE. form corresponding to Goth, airpa and that finally the 
Northumbrian forms should have resulted. It is thus probable 
that the few recorded forms in the oblique cases in Lind, with -e 
are not neologisms (as Carpenter suggests) but archaisms, 
representing a period of the language before the -u of the nom. 
sg. in the T^o-sterns had been introduced into the other cases. 114 


The -a-stems with long root-syllable and the -ja-stems 

(i) DAT. SG. -A 

The following examples occur : (i) in somnunga ‘ in synagoga 1 
Mk. Pref. 2, 11. (ii) in somga (i.e. * somnunga) * in synagoga * 

114 The large num ber of forms in -u in this word, in which -o would appear to be 
normal, is due to ‘ scribal preference * (MLN. xlviii, 521). 


5 
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L 4, 28. (iii) of ticem gaefel-selenna llh \-gyld ‘ de tribute’ Mt. 
Pref. 21, 10. The value of the first two cases as evidence for a 
dat. sg. in -a is very small for the -a could so easily be due to that 
of synagoga; but in view of the WS. dat. sg. -unga (Sievers 
§255.1) which is itself of obscure origin and the dat. sg. tiara, 
tiara occasionally found in congruence with feminine nouns in 
Lind, (see p. 116), all three cases can hardly be dismissed as 
errors. 

(2) DAT. sg. -o 

The following examples occur : (i) in synno inero ‘ in peccato 
uestro ' J 8, 21. (ii) of Mora synno * de peccato suo ' J 15, 22. 
Here also the forms might well be erroneous and due to the 
presence of neighbouring forms in -0 in the Latin and English. 
On the other hand the form may be similar to dat. sg. OHG. 
gebu , etc. (see p. 63). 

(3) APPARENTLY ABNORMAL FORMS 

Carpenter (p. 151 ff.) includes a number of forms in these 
declensions which appear to be abnormal, namely:— 

(i) nom. sg. acas Mt 3, 10; acasa L 3, 9. The latter is clearly 
a weak form similar to cecssa in the Aldhelm Glosses (A. S. 
Napier, Old English Glosses 1, No. 2231) and cexa in another gloss 
(op. cit. 2, No. 71) cf. further OSw. exe MnSw. yxa ODan. yxce 
MnDan. oksef 16 dialect (Seeland) [ysa]. 117 It is difficult to 
explain the vowels in the Lind, form and also in the normal OE. 
strong form eex for Luick (§341 note 1) shows clearly that WS. 
cec(e)s must be derived from *akces- lls < *akas- which cannot 
be equated to IndE. *ag w (e)sT (cf. Goth, aqizi Olcel. ox, qx 
OSw. ox , yx ODan. 0X\ Gk. or to PrGmc. *akusi (cf. 

115 The word selenna is underlined for deletion in the MS. but {as in many other cases) 
this does not necessarily imply that it is erroneous. It is, in fact, a perfectly satis¬ 
factory gloss to tributo; cf. geselenne ‘ tributo ’ Mk. Pref. 5, 1 and see further BT. s.v. 
selen. 

116 Note that MDu. haecse is not a similar form; it is due to the influence of 
haetsce {< French hache). 

117 See V. Bennike and M. Kristensen, Kort over de danske folkemdl p. 61 note 3. 

118 ce would be lost regularly in the inflected forms; see Luick §303. 
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OHG. ackus OS. akus ). 119 Lind, acas is in all probability an 
abbreviated weak form (see p. 89). 

(ii) dat. sg. binna : pcet did gesetted in binna ‘ infantem 
positum in praesipio ' L 2, 16. If the form is not erroneous it is 
probably from a weak noun parallel to OE. binn which is also 
evidenced by the acc. pi. binnan in the Colloquy of Archbishop 
Alfric (T. Wright, Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies 
(2nd ed.) i, 91, line 2). The question of the origin of the var¬ 
iation between strong and weak flexion in this word is one of 
some difficulty. The word is clearly cognate, in the first place, 
with MnHG. Benne MDu. benne(visch) MnDu. ben MnFris. ben , 
bin. Two theories as to the origin of these words might be put 
forward 

(A) There is a Gaulish word benna ‘ chariot with wicker¬ 
work ' and this was borrowed into Latin. It might be sug¬ 
gested that the West Germanic words are Latin loan-words 
borrowed at an early date. The variation between strong and 
weak flexion in OE. would then be that frequently found in 
Latin loan-words of the first declension (see p. 90). Against 
this theory the late appearance of the words in Dutch and 
German might be urged. 

(B) Forster (p. 124) suggests that the word was borrowed 
into OE. from British (cf. MnWelsh ben ‘ cart '=Gaulish benna). 
The Dutch and German words must then be separated from the 
English one and explained (with A. Walde, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch s.v. benna) as late borrowings from 
French benne. This seems the more probable explanation but 
we should have to assume that the word was borrowed into 
OE. at a date prior to the absolute completion of the Celtic 
' Auslautgesetze ’ 12 ° in which case the variation between strong 
and weak flexion would be exactly similar to that found in 
Latin loan-words of the first declension. 

(iii) acc. sg. c&go : gie nomon ccego wisdomes ( tulistis clauem 
scientiae ’ L 11, 52. The form is probably from a weak noun 

119 For a possible explanation of the variation Goth, aqisi : OS. akus see E. Zupitza, 
Die germanischen Gutturale p. 89. 

120 See H, Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen §150 ff. 
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parallel to OE. cceg which is also attested by gen. sg. cagan 
Riddle (ed. M. Trautmann) No. 40 (43), line 12; dat. sg. liopii- 
cSgan Crist (ed. A. S. Cook) line 334 and acc. pi. kcegen Ru 1 . 
Mt 16, 19. 

(iv) nom. sg. mearda L 6, 23; acc. sg. mearda Mt. Pref. 18, 
16; J 4, 36. These forms belong to a weak noun corresponding 
to Goth. mizdo . 121 

(v) acc. dat. sg. roda : genimma roda 1 unhcelo his ‘ tollat 
crucem suam * Mt 16, 24; 7 beer 1 him " 6 a roda ‘ et baiulans sibi 
crucem ' J 19, 17; peette ne geuunadon \ on roda fia lichoma ‘ ut 
non remanerent in cruce corpora ' J 19, 31. These forms can 
hardly all be erroneous; they are probably from a parallel weak 
noun attested by nom. pi. rodan in a charter (W. de G. Birch, 
Cartularium Saxonicum No. 1324, line 1); cf. further ONorw. 
hialm-rofta 122 Finnish ruoto (all from PrGmc. *rofton- ). 

(vi) nom. sg. stowa Mt 27, 33; stoue 4 123 ; stowe Mk 15, 22. 
These forms are probably from a weak noun PrGmc. *stowon- 
(also attested by nom. sg. stove Rit. p. 70, line 11) parallel to 
Goth, stdua Icel. -sto (in eld-sto) OE. stow Lith. stovd ‘ place \ 124 

(vii) nom. sg. ftiwa Mk 14, 69; L 1, 38; §iua 3. This 
form is apparently weak and such forms are found else¬ 
where in OE. (see BT. s.v. peow.i.). By reason of its medial 
consonant the word, originally an IndE. -i-\ -yJ-stem (Brugmann 
§405), was in an anomalous position among the OE. feminines. 
Thus corresponding to the Goth. nom. sg. piwi we should have a 
PrE. *piwi (=WS. piwe Lind. *$iwe) but in the oblique cases 
we should have a stem *piuwjd- (Luick §98) ; hence Lind, 
dat. pi. ftiowum Mk 14, 66 (cf. also OHG. gen. sg. diuuua in 
Notker’s Canticum Sanctae Mariae 125 ). In WS. the form 
peowe is due largely to the influence of the masculine peow (the 


121 In addition forms from the normal strong OE. meord are found in Lind. 

122 But Icel. roda * cross * is from OE. and Dan. rode * measure of length * from 
MLG. 

123 The acc. sg. stouo Mk i, 35 is ambiguous; it may be a weak form or it may be a 
writing for stow with the spelling uo for w (cf. p. 135). 

124 For the variation PrGmc. -on- : -0- see Kluge §§108, 109. 

125 P. Piper, Schriften Noikers und seiner Schule vol. 3, p. 380, line u. 
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quantity is not certain {eo < WGmc. en/eo in the nom. sg. 
(Luick §101) or eo by breaking before w (Luick §134) in the 
oblique cases?); the regularly-developed forms *pTw- (cf. WS. 
mwe— OHG. niuwi OS. niuwi) or *piw - (Luick §98 note 1) do not 
occur in this dialect. In OE. the forms *piwe, *ewe, *dene (see 
p. 78) would have been almost the only feminine nouns ending 
in -e in the nom. sg. apart from the large class of -w-stems (such 
as tunge). It is therefore only natural that the flexion of these 
three nouns should have been assimilated either to that of the 
fern, -w-stems or to that of the other great class of feminines, 
the -0-stems. The first analogical process is responsible for the 
inflexion of peowe as a weak feminine in WS. and the second for 
the analogical introduction of the -u in the nom. sg. eowu , denu. 
Of this second analogical process there is no trace in the dialect 
represented in Lind. Moreover the nom sg. of the feminine 
-^-sterns ended in -a, not -e, in this dialect. It is possible 
however that forms in -e once existed in this dialect as in others 
(see p. 85) and it might therefore be suggested that the form 
*piwe passed over into the weak declension here also at this 
period and that later, when a nom. sg. in -a became normal in 
the fern, -n-stems, it naturally did so in §iwa also. But it is 
equally possible that the form ftiwa does not really represent a 
spoken form but is due to false etymology on the part of the 
scribe, who tended to regard any noun ending in a vowel in the 
nom. sg. as weak (see p. 100) and might therefore write - a . The 
more correct usage is shown in the form dene (see p. 78.) 126 


126 Of other apparently abnormal forms given by Carpenter as belonging to this 
declension the following may be noted:— longunga, occurring in the passage under 
sceawung longunga l longes gebeddes ‘ sub obtentu prolixae orationis ’ Mk 12, 40, is 
rightly regarded by Cook (s.v. longunga) as an adverb and not as the oblique case of a 
substantive; the gen. sg. prolixae has been construed in the first gloss as the adv. 
prolixe (with the common spelling ae for e) and correctly in the second; the adv. 
longunga is recorded only here but for its formation see Kluge §159 note 1. Dat. sg. 
ceica Mt 5, 39 is actually from a weak noun (see BT. s.v. ceoce), not a strong one; it is 
of course impossible to decide whether it corresponds to WS. ceace or ceoce (for the 
relation between these two words see Franck’s Etymologisch Woordenboek der 
nederlandsche Taal s.v. I. Kaak). Nothing can be concluded from the isolated forms 
nom. sg. henne Mt 23, 37: acc. sg. diofonto L 18, 20 as they may so well be erroneous. 
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The nouns in ‘-ness’ 

According to the results reached by W. L. van Helten (PBB. 
xvii, 297-9) the types of suffix and declension in these nouns 
evidenced in the WGmc. languages may be represented by the 
following scheme:— 

A B C D 

1. Neut. -jo- stem -nassja- -nessja- 127 - nissja- 128 -nussja- 

2. Fern, -jd- stem -nassjo- -nessjd- -nissjd- -nussjo- 

3. Fern, -In-stem -nassin - 129 -nesstn- -nissln- -nussln- 

The normal vowel of the suffix in Lind, is i which represents 

type C; some 10 per cent, of the total number of recorded forms 
have e but there is no reason for assuming them to be due to any 
weakening of i to e\ they represent type B. The forms with a 
single s are due to the simplification of double consonants in 
syllables which are not fully-stressed; this is evidenced in 
Lind, as elsewhere in OE. 130 Some of the endingless forms may 
be due to the partial loss of -e in the third syllable but, as Car¬ 
penter (§43) points out, this did not take place in these nouns to 
such an extent as in others, probably because of some peculiarity 
in accentuation. 

For the flexion of these nouns in the singular Carpenter 
(§349 ff-) gives the following paradigm:— 131 


127 Attested by certain forms in the OHG. glosses. 

128 This type is derived from B by a sound-change. 

129 Due to the analogical influence of the -m-stems on other abstract nouns (see 
p. 102). 

130 e.g. in Lind, in the verbal suffix -eta (< PrGmc. - aijan - ) and in the inflected 
infinitive in -ane beside the normal -anne (Kolbe §206). See Girvan §244.4. 

131 Forms in -a, -i are omitted. 
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In Lind, there is a well-marked difference between the 
flexion of these nouns and that of the normal -(_/)«-stems : in 
the latter endingless forms are the rule in the nom. sg. whereas 
in the former a number of examples of -e in the nom. sg. are 
found. Such forms also occur elsewhere in OE. But when a 
form in -nisse, etc. occurs in the nom. sg. in a text we cannot 
always be certain that it is a form similar to those found in 
Lind. For one of the most wide-spread changes in the accidence 
of the ME. period consisted in the use of the acc. sg. of the 
-(j)a- stems for the nom. sg., so that forms in -e appear in both 
these cases, and the beginnings of this change are apparent in 
the OE. period (see S. Moore, Language iv, 248 ff.). But when 
forms in - nisse, etc. occur in texts which do not show the 

132 gelicnesa Mt 22, 20. 

133 gemmiso Mt 22, 16. 

134 alesenis Mt 20, 28; hreonis L. Pref. 8,4; lesnis L 2, 38; monncualmniss Mk 15, 7; 
ongelicnes Mt. Pref. 17, 7; smirinis Mt 26, 12; unfegernis Mt 24, 15; cybness (altered 
from -a) Mt. Pref. 14, 9. 

135 bibyrignisa Mt 27, 7; gesetnessa Mt. Pref. 14, 9; onlicnessa L 20, 24; setnesa Mt 
15, 2; Mk 7, 13; setnessa Mk. Pref. 1, 18; witnessa Mt 26, 59; J 3, 11; wittnesa J 8, 
18; wittnessa L 22, 71. 

136 baeligniso Mt 20, 13; cydneso L 18, 20; smyltnisso Mt. Pref. 18, 5; witneso L 18, 
20. 

137 Also -es 26. 

138 gebrehtnis J. Pref. 6, 15; herenis Mt. Pref. 17, 7; selenis L. Pref. 3, 4. 

139 degolnis Mt 6, 6; untrymnis L 13, 12; worbnis Mk 6, 4; setness Mt. Pref. 2,8; 
(altered from -a) Mt. Pref. 1, n. 

140 forgefnisa Mk. Pref. 4, 10; geliornessa Mt 21, n; gesetnesa Mt. Pref. 9, 2; onuit- 
nesa J 20, 30; rehtnissa Mt. Pref. 9, 2; setnessa Mt. Pref. 2, 4; witnesa Mt 8, 4. 
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operation of this process in the -(/)a-stems it is reasonable to 
equate them to the forms under discussion in Lind. Such forms 
occur in Rit. (Lindelof Rit. p. 107), Ru 2 . {Ru 2 . p. 109) and Vesp- 
Ps. (R. Zeuner, Die Sprache des kentischen Psalters p. 125); 
also sporadically in other texts, cf. nom. sg. heardscelnesse in the 
Orosius (H. Sweet, King Alfred's Orosius p. 104, line 17), 
smiltnesse , mildheortnesse in the Apollonius of Tyre (J. Zupitza, 
Archiv xcvii, p. 23 line 36 and p. 30 line 7). On the other hand 
no conclusion can be drawn from the nom. sg. -nisse in Ru 1 .—see 
Brown §57a—(for cf. nom. sg. endunge Mt 13, 39; Mt 24, 14); 
or in the OE. translation of Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica 
(see 0 . Eger, Dialektisches in den Flexionsverhdltnissen der 
angelsdchsischen Bedaiibersetzung pp. 99, 103) or from forms 
occurring sporadically in other texts such as nom. sg. stiftnesse, 
mildheortnesse in MS. A of the Rule of St. Benet 141 (for cf. 
nom. s g. foresceawunge p. 89, line 7). 

Lindelof {Beitrdge p. 58) assumes that in these nouns the 
original acc. sg. of the -(y)a-stems in -e was used for the nom. 
sg. also. But in Lind, in the normal -(/)a-stems exactly the 
reverse process is evidenced (see p. 119). Lindelof s suggestion 
is therefore improbable for there is no reason why the form 
proper to the acc. sg. should have been generalised in one 
section of the -(y)a-declension when in the declension as a 
whole that proper to the nom. sg. has been generalised. There 
is however a simple alternative explanation : the forms of the 
nom. sg. in -e are due to flexion of Type 2 (-7o-stem), not to 
flexion of Type 1 (-ja- stem), and are in fact strong neuter 142 forms 
corresponding to those in other WGmc. languages. That 
flexion of Type 1 (-/a-stem) is also represented in Lind, is 
rendered certain by two facts : (a) the occurrence of a number 
of examples of a gen. sg. in -e which could not belong to 
the neuter paradigm, and ( b ) the use of feminine forms in 

141 A. Schroer, Die angelsdchsischen Prosabearbeitungen der Benedictinerregel p. 97, 
line 19 and p. 119, line 25. 

142 But the fact that some of these nouns are actually recorded in congruence with 
neuter forms in Lind, (see Lindelof, Beitrdge) cannot throw any light upon their origin, 
for neuter forms can be used in congruence with nouns etymologically feminine as well 
as with those etymologically neuter (see Sex-Gender p. 323). 
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congruence with some of these words (see Lindelof, Beitrdge 
pp. 4 and 13), which implies an original feminine gender 
(Sex-gender p. 323). 

If these two types of flexion are assumed the whole paradigm 
in Lind, becomes clear. In the nom. sg. the form in -e is from 
the neuter paradigm and corresponds to OHG. and OS. -nissi, 
etc. The rarer endingless form of this case corresponds to the 
normal OE. -niss, etc. OHG. and OS. -nissa, etc. In the acc. 
and dat. sg. the forms from both the neuter and the feminine 
paradigms are the same in Lind.; the almost entire absence of 
endingless forms in these cases is explained by the presence of a 
nom. sg. in -e in the neuter paradigm which * prevented ' the 
endingless nom. sg. of the feminine paradigm being used for the 
acc. or dat. as might be expected from the facts that the nom. 
sg. tended to replace the acc. sg. in the normal -(;)a-paradigm 
(see p. 119) and that the nom. acc. sg. tended to replace the dat. 
sg. in all classes (see p. 121). A few forms in -e actually do occur 
in the acc. and dat. sg.; they may be sporadic products of the 
morphological changes mentioned above, but more probably 
they show the partial loss of final -e (see p. 45). 

In the gen. sg. the ending -es has not been extended in this 
class to the same extent as it has in others; thus here the forms 
in -es constitute about 35 per cent, of the whole as against 75 
per cent, in the -a-stems. The most probable explanation is 
that there was a tendency to avoid forms in -es in these words 
with s in the stem. As further examples of. this 4 conservative 
dissimilation * 143 the following may be mentioned:— 

(1) When the 'ik 9 and ‘ ik- less ' conjugations fell together in 
Hungarian the -sz of the 2 nd sg. pres. ind. in the latter replaced 
the -l of the former (thus laksz instead of lakol ' dwell ’); but in 
the * ik y verbs with a stem ending in 5, z, or sz the old ending -l 
remained (e.g. dolgozol ‘ work'). Moreover the -l finally 
replaced the -sz in the ‘ i^-less ' verbs with such stems almost 
entirely also (thus olvasol instead of olvassz ‘ read ’). 144 

143 So called by Zs. Simonyi, Die Ungarische Sprache p. 358. 

144 See Zs. Simonyi, Ax ikes ragozds tortenete p. 45. 
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(2) In OSw. the 2nd pi. imp. of the verb ended in -in but in 
the MSw. period an ending -er (similar to the ODan. and 
ONorw. forms) began to appear after c. 1430 (see A. Noreen, 
Altschwedische Grammatik §566 note). A. Kock (Arkiv for 
nordisk filologi xvi, 267-70) has called attention to the fact that 
in early MnSw. there is a variation -en : -er in this form; he 
shows that -er is the normal form but that -en is frequently used 
when the stem of the verb contains an r and only in such cases 
(e.g. sender but horeri). He explains this as due to dissimilation 
of the ending -er after a preceding r . It seems however more 
probable that the ending -en of early MnSw. is not a new 
formation due to dissimilation but the direct descendant of 
OSw. -in) for some reason there was a tendency to introduce 
the ending -er but this did not take place when there was an r 
in the stem and consequently the old ending -en remained. 145 

Conservative dissimilation may therefore have prevented the 
usual extension of the ending -es to the feminine nouns in 
* -ness \ but in the paradigm some such forms do appear and it 
might therefore be suggested that the conservative dissimilation 
was sufficient to prevent the extension of the ending in part but 
could not do so entirely. There is however another possibility : 
the forms in -es in Lind, may be, not new forms introduced 
analogically into the feminine paradigm, but old forms belong¬ 
ing to the neuter one. The dissimilation was so active that, not 
only did it prevent the analogical extension of the ending -es, 
but it also tended to eliminate the form already in existence, 146 
for in Lind, in the gen. sg. forms from the feminine paradigm are 
nearly twice as common as those from the neuter one, whereas 
in the nom. sg. for example, those from the neuter paradigm are 
nearly four times as common as those from the feminine one. 

The rarer forms of the paradigm admit of simple explanations. 


145 It has usually been considered that the pronominal ending of the gen. pi. of the 
Latin -o-stems, -drum, did not displace the substantival -nm so readily in nouns with 
r in the stem (cf. gen. pi. liberum ) and this has hitherto been regarded as the best- 
known example of ‘ conservative dissimilation.* It has however recently been 
rendered uncertain; see Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Gramnvitik §i95d note. 

146 Cf. the genesis of the form olvasol in Hungarian. 
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The forms in -o in the nom. acc. sg. cannot be erroneous; they 
show the influence of the -In-stems (see p. 102) and are in fact 
similar to OHG. forms in -nissi and OS. feminines in - nissi . The 
forms in -a are also not erroneous and the fact that they occur 
more frequently in the acc. sg. than in the dat. sg. shows that 
they cannot be equated to the obscure ending of the dat. sg. in -a 
mentioned above. They are in all probability weak forms (see 
p. 100). 


The masculine -i-stems with short root-syllable 

In Lind. 147 these nouns fall into two classes:— 

I. Abstract nouns; the normal paradigm is:—* 
nom. acc. dat. sg. -e 

gen. sg. - es . 

This corresponds to the normal OE. paradigm of the masc. 
-/-stems with short root-syllable. In addition Carpenter 
(pp. 170-1) gives three forms in -0 : $is (altered from ftios) 
softcuido 1 gedd’ 1 cuceft f hoc prouerbium dixit' J 10, 6; bi% . . . 
tocymo sunu ' erit . . . aduentus fili ’ Mt 24, 37; fore ego 1 
fyrihto ‘ prae timore ’ Mt 28, 4. There is no reason for assuming 
these forms to be erroneous; they are due to the influence of 
the -In-stems (see p. 102). 

II. Other nouns; the normal paradigm is:— 
nom. acc. sg. — 

gen. sg. -es 
dat. sg. - e , — 

Sievers (§262 note 3) suggests that this paradigm, coupled 
with the occurrence of double consonants in these words, shows 
that they have gone over into the -70-declension. But it is 
precisely the treatment of the final consonants that shows his 
suggestion to be improbable. For in Lind, forms with and 
without a double final consonant are recorded in the nom. acc. 
sg. (e.g. mett 12 : met Mt 3, 4; J 6, 58; stydd L 10, 1 : styd 12). 

147 This division into two classes also appears in Rit. (Lindelof Rit. p. no) and Ru 2 . 
(Ru 2 . §164), though it is not quite so strictly adhered to as in Lind. 
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Etymological double consonants are most strictly preserved in 
Lind, both in the medial and final positions (see K. Luick, 
Archiv cii, 58) so that, if Sievers' theory were correct, we should 
expect to find no forms with a single consonant. Actually we 
only find a double consonant in those cases in which it may well 
be due to the special doubling evidenced in Lind.; hence the 
variation mett : styd. It seems therefore far more probable 
that the same analogical process is evidenced in this declension 
in Lind, as in other WGmc. languages. This process is seen 
most clearly in OHG.; even in the oldest OHG. the majority 
of masculine -i-stems with a short root-syllable appear without a 
final -i in the nom. acc. sg. and this cannot be explained phono- 
logically. Just as in Lind, the verbal abstracts are not affected; 
thus OHG. stih (: OS. stiki MLG. steke MDu. steke OFris. steke 
OE. slice) but OHG. quiti, uf-kumi. This phenomenon is usually 
explained as due to the influence of the -^-sterns with a long root- 
syllable 148 and that of the -o-stems would also have assisted 
matters, particularly in Northumbrian. In High German the 
-i was retained in some words although they were not verbal 
abstracts; thus OHG. wini , risi MHG. wine , rise MnHG. Riese. 
The other WGmc. languages do not show the operation of this 
analogical process in general (cf. OS. stiki , etc.) but there are a 
few examples showing the analogical loss of the final vowel, e.g. 
MLG. slack MDu. slack MnDu. slag (cf. OS. slegi OE. siege ); 
OFris. stek. 

The acc. pi. styde Mt. Pref. 9, 17 has the old ending corres¬ 
ponding to that of nom. pi. Goth, gasteis Icel. gestir OSw. 
gcestir OHG. gesti OS. stiki MLG. steke Skt. matdyah ‘ thought' 
Av. garayo * mountain ' Gk. 6 <pur Lat. hostes . The absence of 
the ending - as in the 12 cases of the nom. acc. pi. recorded 
by Carpenter §371 is sufficient to show that this ending 
was not borrowed into this declension at an early date as was 
usual in most OE. dialects (Girvan §281). 

148 See W. L. van Helten, PBB. xxxvi, 462. The older view that the loss of - i in 
OHG. was due entirely to analogy with polysyllabic compounds such as Liubwin 
(where apocope was regular) cannot be defended; see J. Franck, Altfrankische 
Grammatik §142. 
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In Lind, the division into two classes—abstracts and other 
nouns—is strictly observed 149 except for one word, oele . 15 ° In 
OHG. the word has a flexion exactly similar to that found in 
Lind. : nom. acc. sg. oli, gen. sg. oles, dat. sg. ole , inst. sg. 
ol(i)u . Braune (§202 note 1) dismisses the OHG. form sum¬ 
marily, merely remarking that, despite the absence of a double 
consonant, it probably belongs to the -jo- declension. But both 
the OHG. and the Lind, forms could be considered as -i- stems. 
The origin of this flexion is probably to be sought in the 
trisyllabic character of the Romance word ( *ol-i-um not *ol-jum) 
which is attested by Italian olio Provencal oli OFrench uile 
Spanish olio Portuguese oleo; cf. also OHG. olei MDu. olie 
OFris. olie etc. In OHG. there are words in which the final -i 
has not been lost although they are not abstracts (see above) 
and it might therefore be suggested that the preservation of the 
final -i in OHG. oli was of the same apparently arbitrary 
character as of that in wini and risi , and further that the 
preservation of the -e in oele afforded the one example of this 
apparently arbitrary preservation in Lind. But in view of the 
obscure history of the word 151 it seems more probable that the 
preservation of the final vowel both in Lind, and OHG. is 
connected in some way with the trisyllabic pronunciation. 


The nouns in 4 -ship ’ 

In Lind. 153 not a single form in -scifie is recorded in the nom. 
acc. sg., whereas in the dat. sg. such forms do occur. The 
endingless forms in the nom. acc. sg. can therefore hardly be 
due entirely to the loss of -e in the third syllable (see p. 45), for, 
if they were, we should expect no forms in -e in the dat. sg. 
either. Nor can the endingless nom. acc. sg. be explained as 

149 Carpenter’s inclusion of dene is a manifest error; see below. 

150 nom. acc. sg. oele 3; in compounds oele- 5; cf. ole- 3 (due to reanalogy with Lat. 
oleum), 

151 For some discussion of the word see E. Herzog, Streitfragen der romanischen 
Philologie p. 100 ff., where references to further literature are given. 

152 In Rit. and Ru 2 . there is a variation in the nom. acc. sg. of these nouns between 
forms with and without a final -e\ see Lindelof Rit. p. no, Ru 2 . §164. 
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due to an analogy similar to that which produced the endingless 
forms in the nom. acc. sg. of the masc. -f-stems with a short 
root-syllable discussed above, for it is precisely in the case of 
the abstract nouns that the final vowel is preserved. As van 
Helten (PBB. xvii, 301-2) has pointed out, the phonologically 
regular form of the words belonging to this class should be 
endingless in OE. since final -i would be lost in polysyllabic 
forms and since there is no trace of an uncompounded *skepi-, 
etc. from which the final -i could have been reintroduced by 
analogy. 153 It is thus the forms with an ending in the nom. acc. 
sg. such as OE. -scipe masc. OS. - scepi , -scipi masc. and neut. 
which require an explanation and in Lind. -scip we have the 
phonologically regular form. 


The word 4 dene 5 

The etymology of the word 154 makes it clear that the basis of 
any explanation of the Germanic forms must be a root PrGmc. 
*dan- (not *den-). In NED. (s.v. Dean 2 , Dene) a form *dani- is 
therefore suggested, i.e. a fern, -f-stem with short root-syllable. 
And only in this way can the variation OE. nom. sg. dene : 155 denu 
be explained. Such -f-stems are very rare in Gmc. and in OE. the 
position of such a noun would be anomalous and similar to that 
of piwe (see p. 69). It is therefore natural that, like the latter, 
it should by analogy either conform to the flexion of the -a- 
stems with short root-syllable (such as giefu) and hence assume 
an ending -u in the nom. sg., or else to that of the fern, -^-sterns 
(such as tunge) and hence become weak. The former process 
accounts for the usual OE. form denu ; the nom. sg. dene (Lind. 
L 3, 5; L 16, 26; also elsewhere—see BT. s.v.) shows the 
regular form before the operation of analogical processes. 

153 As has taken place, for example, in words such as OE. up-cyme (instead of *up- 
cym) by analogy with cyme. 

154 This presents a problem (chiefly of a semasiological character); see Pokorny- 
Walde i, 853 where further references will be found. 

155 BT. (s.v. dene) postulate a weak form but in Suppl. (s.v. denu) admit that no 
forms in -n are found. 
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The -u-stems 

As there was originally no distinction between the declension 
of the masculine and the feminine nouns of this class in IndE. 
and as no such difference appears in Lind., the two words sunu 
and duru 156 can conveniently be treated together and with them 
any forms remaining in the paradigm of the -w-stems with long 
root-syllable (which have in general gone over into other 
classes in the WGmc. languages) which deserve comment. 

For the word sunu we have the following paradigm : 157 
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156 For the origin of the -«-flexion in OE. duru OS. duru OFris. dura pi. see K. Brug- 
mann and B. Delbriick. Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen vol. II, part i, pp. 132-3. It is unlikely that there is a trace of the old 
-a-flexion (cf. Gk. Ovpa Albanian derz < *dhwerd- Lat. fords < *dhwora- Breton 
dor Welsh dor < *dhwora- or *dhura~) preserved in the compound dur-uard J 10, 3 
(beside dure-ueard J 18, 17 &ura-uardcz J 18, 16 with which cf. OS. durvvvdrieri 
clearly showing the -inflexion). It might be suggested that the form dur- was of 
the same type as forms such as OE. gief- in gief-stol (beside giefu ); i.e. with IndE. 
- 6 - instead of the expected -a- in the * indefinite case ’ (see Brugmann -Delbriick op. 
cit.v ol. II, part 1, p. 81 ff.); cf. Gk. v\o-t 6 hos (beside v\yj) Gaulish Teuto-matus 
beside Goth, piuda) Goth, airpa-kunds (beside air pa) OBulg. rgko-pbsanbje ‘ manu¬ 
script * (beside rgka ‘ hand ’), and for similar forms in Skt. see Wackernagel ii. §2ib. 
If the form is neither erroneous nor due to orthographic shortening (i.e. duruard for 
*duruuard see p. 160), it is probably to be explained as due to the somewhat obscure 
loss of -u in the first elements of compounds which is evidenced in early Northum¬ 
brian (e.g. in the name Hab-berht )—see Luick §305. 

157 For the forms found in other OE. dialects see Sievers §271. van Helten (in the 
articles quoted below) clearly indicates the forms which can be equated to those in 
Lind, and a detailed enumeration is unnecessary here. 

158 See p. 41. 

159 Also sunce J 6, 53; sums Mt. Pref. 14, 13. 

160 Including (two entries each):— sunu (altered from -0 J 4, 12; suno (altered from 
-a) Mt 13, 38 s ; suno (altered from - u ) Mt 17, 26; L 11, 19; L 16 8; J 1, 12; suno/ u 

J 8, 39. 
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Our view of this paradigm must depend very largely upon 
two questions:—(A) How far can the forms in -o, -a, -e be con¬ 
sidered as the phonological representation of PrE. -u in sunu ? 
(see p. 42) and (B) How far is the uniform paradigm in -u in the 
singular due to the use of the nom. acc. sg. for the gen. and dat. ? 
(see p. 121). 

(A) The statistics given above make at least one point clear : 
though the -0 in comparatively isolated forms, such as nom. acc 
sg. suno, duro L 13, 25, and in some of the forms of the nom. acc. 
pi. may represent PrE. -u phonologically, all those in the nom. 
acc. pi. cannot be explained in this way; for, if they were, we 
should expect to find a large number of forms in -0 in the nom. 
acc. sg. also. But any discussion as to whether the nom. acc. 
pi. suno, suna ; duro 3; wintro L 2, 37; L 2, 41; uintro J 2, 20; 
J 5, 5; uintra J. Pref. 4, 8 are old 161 or due to analogy with 
other classes (see p. 101) is unprofitable for no conclusion could 
be reached (see p. 32). 

The nom. acc. sg. sune shows the final stage of the re¬ 
duction of PrE. -u and probably represents a pronunciation [a'] 
(see p. 52). The acc. sg. dure Mt 7, 13, and probably the dat. 
sg. sune; dure Mt 6, 6; J 18, 16 also, are to be explained in the 
same way, though (as Carpenter §399 points out) the latter may 
belong to an earlier stage of the spoken language and represent 
the dat. sg. suna (cf. WS. dat. sg. suna) with the change of a > e 
(see p. 44 ff.). Forms in -a such as nom. acc. sg. suna ; dura L11, 
7 probably do not represent actual spoken forms but are due to 
the scribe's tendency to regard all nouns ending in a vowel as 
weak (see p. 100). 

(B) The use of the nom. acc. sg. for the dat. sg. is common 
in every class of nouns (see p. 121) and it is therefore quite 
impossible to decide whether the dat. sg. in -u is old (in which 

161 For the forms in -o see W. L. van Helten, PBB. xx, 515; those in -a might be 
compared to the nom. acc. pi. WS. suna OFris. suna; van Helten’s derivation of the 
latter from PrGmc. *sunawiz (see PBB. xvi, 314) has nothing to support it either from 
the phonological or the morphological point of view; the ending may be said to 
remain as obscure as the similar -a of the OIr. paradigm (as in nom. pi. gninta ‘ deed ’) 
—see R. Thurnevsen, Handbuch des alt-irischen §311. 
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case it is presumably to be equated to Av. forms such as inst. sg. 
xratu 1 * 2 ‘ intention ’) or whether (as is far more probable) it is 
merely the nom. acc. sg. The case of the gen. sg. sunu is 
much more difficult; but the use of the nom. acc. for this case 
is of extreme rarity in Germanic (see p. 123) and it is therefore 
probable that the gen. sg. sunu is not to be explained in this 
way. 

Only the gen. sg. 163 and nom. acc. pi. sunu now remain for 
discussion. There have been several attempts to derive these 
from various forms of the -^-paradigm; thus W. L. van Helten 
(PBB. xv, 480; xx, 515) suggests:—gen. sg. sunu < PrGmc. 
*sunwiz (cf. gen. sg. Skt. pasvdh ‘ beast’ Gk. youvoc); nom. 
acc. pi. sunu— nom. pi. Goth, sunjus ; G. H. Mahlow:— 164 nom. 
acc. pi. sunu= acc. pi. Goth, sununs. These suggestions are 
open to grave phonological and morphological objections and 
there is moreover another possible explanation : in Baltic, 
endings proper to the -^-declension have been introduced into 
the -w-paradigm in these cases; thus gen. sg. OPrussian sunos 
(beside sounous , sounas) OLith. dangus ‘ heaven' (see A. 
Bezzenberger, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der litauischen Sprache 
p. 129) MnLith. dialect (Buividze) sunus (beside sunous , 
sund ) 165 with the same ending as gen. sg. Skt. svasruvah Gk. 
6<£puoc OBulg. svekrhve in the -^-declension ; 166 nom. pi. Lith. 
sunus Lett, vagus pi. tant. ‘ flat wooden sledge ’ with the same 
ending as nom. pi. Skt. svasruvah Gk. otypvtg in the -^-declen¬ 
sion (see J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik §308). The Lind, 
forms may evidence a similar process for Germanic, 167 for they 
could certainly be explained from forms of the gen. sg. and 

162 For a few similar forms in Skt. see Wackernagel iii, 146. 

163 p or an explanation of the Goth, forms in u (beside normal du) such as gen. sg. 
sunus , which were at one time equated to the Northumbrian forms (e.g. by W. L. van 
Helten, PBB. xv, 480) see R. Loewe, PBB. xlvi, 51-84; li, 142-5. 

164 Die langen Vocale a e o in den europdischen Sprachen p. 39; see also W. L. van 
Helten, PBB. xxxvi, 473. 

165 See R. Gauthiot, Le parley de Buividze p. 41. 

166 See R. Trautmann, Die altpreussischen Sprachdenkmdler §154. 

167 For this analogy between and -u -stems cf. in particular Goth. ( asilu)qairnus 
(- 4 -stem) — OBulg. zrbny (-w-stem); further Lat. socrus (-«-stem) = Skt. svasruv - 
OBulg. svekry (-«-stems); for some Skt. examples see Wackernagel iii.§ioi. 
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nom. pi. 168 corresponding to Skt. svasruvah . There are thus so 
many possibilities that it is impossible to reach a conclusion as 
to the probable origin of the gen. sg. nom. acc. pi. sunn , 169 


The -n-stems 170 

MASCULINES 


From the forms given by Carpenter (p. 192 ff.) the following 
table may be constructed:— 



Total 

No. 

No. -a 

No. -e 

No. -0 

Abstract 

Nouns 

Other 

Nouns 

sg. nom. 

230 

192 

14 171 

21 172 

3 173 

acc. 

196 

120 

14 174 

34 175 

28 176 

gen. 

! 

14 

I0 177 

I 178 

jl79 

2 180 

dat. 

159 

136 

I 0 181 

6 182 

^183 

pi. nom. 

76 

16 

jl84 

59 

acc. 

40 

12 

i 

I 185 

27 


168 With later use of the form for acc. pi. also. 

169 Moreover these explanations are not mutually exclusive; thus the nom. pi. might 
be a -u-ending and the acc. pi. might correspond to Goth, sununs. 

170 For the paradigms of the -n-declension in other OE. dialects see Sievers §276. van 
Helten (in the various articles quoted below) indicates clearly which forms can be 
equated to those in Lind, so that an enumeration will not be necessary here. 

171 bydle J 9, 31; intinge Mt. Pref, 1, 10; tnorsceade J 18, 40; pride Mt 5, 18 (twice); 
ucelle J 4, 6; witge 6; witga (altered from -e) J 1, 21; w y rihte Mk 6, 3. 

172 gcelso Mt 13, 22; geleafo 5; gehleafo L 8, 25; gleafo Mt 9, 22; ondo 5; willo 6; 
uillo J 6, 39; J 6, 40. 

173 n om. sg. witgo Mk 6, 15; Mk 11, 32; sado L 21, 35 which are perhaps archaisms; 
groefo L 16, 8 given as o . S g. by Cook is actually acc. sg. 
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From this table it is clear that -a is the normal form through¬ 
out the singular paradigm. It has been shown that a change of 
-a to -e has taken place to some extent in the vowels of the 
flexional syllables in Lind, (see p. 44 ff.); hence the forms in -e 
occurring beside those in -a in this paradigm are probably due 
to this cause, and at all events this possibility renders un¬ 
profitable the discussion of others (such as, whether the nom. sg. 
in -e could be equated to the Norse ending -e and to that in Gk. 
7 roifti]v ; whether the dat. sg. in -e could descend from a 
PrGmc. *-ini —as suggested by W. L. van Helten, PBB. xxxvi, 
48 °)- 

Two suggestions might be made to explain the forms in -0 in 
the nom. acc. sg. : (a) They might be archaisms corresponding 
to the normal form in -a (cf. OHG. and OS. hano). ( b ) They 
might be forms proper to the acc. sg. (see below) used for the 
nom. sg. But neither of these suggestions would account for 
the fact that the forms in -0 in the nom. sg. are virtually 
confined to abstract nouns (such as geleafo , willo ). The forms 
in -0 are in fact probably due to the influence of the abstract 
-m-stems (see p. 102) in which -0 is the normal form. This 
would also account for forms in -0 found in the oblique cases of 
abstract nouns of this declension; e.g. gen. dat. sg. willo. 

The weak acc. sg. (see p. 98) of the word ‘ man ' has the forms 

174 dringe Mt 10, 42; fringe Mt 25, 37; foie J. Pref. 6, 13; morscea&e Mk 15, 11; 
ucelle J 4, 6; uaelle J. Pref. 4, 4; witge 7; wyrtrumme Mt 13, 6. 

175 geleafo 6; gleafo Mk 11, 22; leafo Mt 21, 21; tinier go 9; willo 12; uillo 5. 

176 folo 5; folo (altered from -a) L 19, 33; (altered from -a or - u ) L. Pref. 10, 2; 
gegerelo Mk 5, 28; tnorsceado Mk 15, 15; ondwlitto L 22, 64; oxo L 15, 23; L 15, 30; 
woxo L 13, 15; witgo 14; wiberbraco Mt 12, 26. 

177 geleafa 3; giroefa J 18, 28; groefa Mt 22, 19; lichoma J. Pref. 3, 13 (margin); 
meregrotta Mt. Pref. 19, 12; uitga J 12, 38; wyrihia Mt 13, 55; lamrihta Mt 27, 7. 

178 lichome altered from -es Mt. Pref. 14, 4. 

179 willo L 2, 14. 

180 witgo Mt 12, 39; L 11, 29. 

181 doeme L. Pref. 9, 13; groefe J 19, 21; cefgroefe L 12, 58; heape L 20, 37; inne 
L 11, 7; mitte Mt 5, 15; L. Pref. 7, 9; sade Mt 27, 5 J suite Mt 18, 6; tinterge Mt 5, 22. 

182 ondo L 1, 74; L 2, 9; willo L. Pref. 2, 10; L 23, 25; uillo J 1, 13 (twice). 

183 gefero Mt. Pref. 20, 14; gegerelo Mk 2, 21; L 24, 4; mitto Mk. Pref. 3, 4; L 11, 33; 
suiro Mk 9, 42; witgo Mt 24, 15. 

184 esuice Mt 5, 47. 

185 gehuse Mt 10, 25; wynnung X sifbe Mt 13, 25 is probably acc. sg. 
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monno 38 monnu xm J 7, 22; J 9, 1 monne 2 as compared to 31.5 
per cent. -0 : 61.5 per cent. -a : 7 per cent. -e in the normal 
weak paradigm. The difference is due to the fact that in the 
word * man ' the acc. sg. is the only weak case in the OE. 
paradigm, so that analogy with other weak cases is precluded 
and the phonologically regular form of the acc. sg. of the weak 
declension is therefore preserved; but in the normal weak 
paradigm this phonologically regular acc. sg. -0 was in process 
of being replaced by -a (> -e) from other cases. 

In the nom. acc. pi. the forms in -0 probably originally be¬ 
longed to the acc. pi., those in -a to the nom. pi.; both forms 
came to be used for both cases and there was a tendency to 
generalise the form of the acc. pi. 

The acc. sg. and acc. pi. in -0 must be equated to the OHG. 
and (rare) OS. ending -un the origin of which forms one of the 
best-known problems of Germanic philology. 187 

Besides forms in -0 in the gen. dat. sg. due to the influence of 
abstract nouns there are some examples of these endings in 
nouns which are not abstract : gen. sg. witgo, dat. sg. gefero , 
gegerelo y mitto , suiro, witgo. Some of these forms may be 
erroneous but they can hardly all be dismissed in this way. 
In the dat. sg. the forms in -0 may be merely those of the acc. 
used for the dat. (see p. 121) but the gen. sg. cannot be explained 
in this way. Both gen. and dat. sg. in -0 are probably similar 
to the gen. dat. sg. OHG. - un , -on (H. Paul, PBB. iv, 339; 
W. L. van Helten, PBB. xxii, 490) OS. -on (van Helten, PBB. 
xxxvi, 481). 


186 Clearly an archaism for monno. 

187 See Streitberg p. 254; W. L. van Helten, PBB. xv, 460^.; xxi, 46211.; xxxvi, 480; 
A. Walde, Die germanischen Auslautgesetze p. 174; E, Wessen, Zur Geschichte der 
germanischen N-Deklination p. 152, 
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FEMININES 


From the data given by Carpenter (p. 196 ff.) the following 
table may be constructed:— 



Total 

No. 

No. -a 

No. -e 

No. -0 

Abstract 

Nouns 

Other 

Nouns 

sg. nom. 

54 

47 

^188 

— 

_189 

acc. 

87 

63 

23 

— 

jl 90 

gen. 

8 

6 191 

2 192 1 

— 

— 

dat. 

68 

43 

24 

— 

jl93 

pi. nom. 

l6 

6 

_194 

10 

acc. 

25 

10 

_195 

15 


In general much the same remarks apply here as in the 
masculine -^-sterns. The forms in -e are probably due to the 
Lind, change of a to e in flexional endings and at all events this 
possibility renders unprofitable the discussion of others (such as 
whether the nom. sg. in -e is to be equated to the WS. nom. sg.). 

The nom. sg. in -a might be regarded as a form identical with 
that found in the same case in the normal OE. paradigm of the 
masculine -^-sterns, for the division of the -^-declension into 

188 ceastre Mk x, 33; mohde Mt 6, 20; portcuoene L 7, 37; L 7, 39; twigge Mk 13, 28; 
tuig a e Mt 24, 32; pceccille J g f 35. 

189 F orms 0 f the words redo , stando , -)swigo are excluded as it is doubtful whether 
they belong here. For eastro see below. 

190 See below. 

191 ceastra L. Pref. 2, 1; cirica Mt. Pref. 6, 7; J 10, 22; -ponna 3. 

nz fcerme Mk. Pref. 5, 11; eostre (see below); ceastre L 14, 21 may be strong. 

193 wico L 18, 12. 

594 The - e of culfre Mt 10, 16 may be due to the influence of the Latin columbae. 

195 acc. pi. ceastre Mk 1, 38 may be strong. 
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three classes with distinct flexion according to the gender is 
essentially secondary in character. But it seems more probable 
that the form in Lind, is simply due to analogy with the masc. 
-n-s terns. For, except for the nom. sg., the flexion of the two 
classes of -^-sterns was identical in OE. and it is consequently 
quite natural that the one remaining difference should have 
been eliminated by analogy. 196 

For the acc. sg. in -o there are the following examples : (i) 
send in sido minum ‘ mitte in latus meum * J 20, 27. This is a 
very doubtful accusative, for, unless we assume that the -um of 
minum is due to that of the Latin meum , it would seem that the 
scribe has taken the Latin in as indicating ' place where ' 
instead of ‘ motion towards/ (ii) gie nomon ccego wisdomes 
' tulistis clauem scientiae' L 11, 52; a clear case, (iii) to 
hcebbendo \ agnage fore celmiso to bebycane ‘ possidenda uel 
possessa propter elemosynam uendi' L. Pref. 7, 16. This case 
is not so clear; celmiso may be dat. 

In addition to these acc. forms in -0 an archaism in -u is found 
in the form sidu J 20, 25; (altered from sido) J 19, 34; fia sidu 1 
pczt sidu J 20, 20; its apparently constant - u , which has led 
Cook to enter it as sidu instead of the correct sida f is merely due 
to repeated abnormality (MLN. xlviii, 519). The evidence for an 
acc. sg. in -0, -u is slight, resting as it does on the form ccego and 
on one occurrence of the form sidu , but it would be rash to assume 
that the form is erroneous; it is probable that the conditions 
here (and also in the nom. acc. pi.) are exactly similar to those 
in the corresponding masc. paradigm : the phonologically 
regular form of the acc. sg. was -0 but this was in process of 
being replaced by -a from other cases whereas in the nom. acc. 
pi. there was a variation between the -0 of the acc. pi. and the 
-a of the nom.pl. 

The forms in -0 in the oblique cases of the singular and in the 
nom. acc. pi. are similar to the endings found in these cases in 

196 The two genders were kept distinct in the nom. sg. in WS. and this is probably 
due to the fact that in this dialect the flexion of the masculine and feminine nouns was 
in general distinct whereas in Lind, (owing largely to the analogical extension of the 
gen. sg. -es to all classes, see p. 99) it was not. 
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other Gmc. languages, e.g. OHG. - un 197 OS. -un. The WGmc. u 
presents the same problem here as the u does in the masculine 
paradigm. 

The word * Easter ' presents a peculiar paradigm, given by 
Carpenter as:— 

sg. nom. eastro 6; eostro L 22, 1; L 22, 7. 
acc. eastro 7; eostro 7. 

gen. eastres 4; eostres Mk. Pref. 5, 18; L. Pref. 11, 16; 
eostre (altered from -es) J 12, 1. 

dat. eastro J 18, 39; eostro 3; eastrce J n, 55. 

The examples of a dat. sg. in -0 are : (i) pcette neh eostro is to 
redenne ' quod prope pascha legendum est * L. Pref. 11, 1. 
(ii) in eastro * in pascha ' J 18, 39. (iii) in eostro in halgum dcege 
' in pascha in die festo ' J 2, 23. (iv) uces uutedlice metes fore- 
gearuung i. praeparatio cibi cer eostro ‘ erat autem parasceue 
paschae ' J 19, 14. These examples cannot all be erroneous. 
The form given as nom. pi. occurs in the passage : cefter tucem 
dogrum 1 dagum eastro bi a ft ‘ post biduum pascha fiet ’ Mt 26, 2. 

This paradigm, with its almost constant -0, bears no resem¬ 
blance to the normal singular paradigm of the fern, -w-stems 
(except for the gen. sg. in -es). But the forms given by Car¬ 
penter as nom. acc. sg. would be normal as the nom. acc. pi. and 
in the last passage quoted the singular pascha fiet is translated 
by the plural eastro bia% . The word is in fact a pluralis tantum 
cf. OE. eastron (Sievers §278 note 3) ME. estren (NED. s.v. 
Easter . sb. 1 ) OFris. aster on OHG. ostarun MHG. ostern MnHG. 
0 stern. In Lind, the gen. sg. eostres shows that the word was 
no longer regarded as a plural and the last passage quoted must 
therefore be slightly archaic. The dat. sg. in -0 is no evidence 
for a true dat. sg. in -0 in the weak paradigm but is merely the 
form of the nom. acc. used for the dat. (see. p. 121). The dat. sg. 
eastrce is probably a true singular 198 cf. OHG. ostara OE. eastre . 

197 The length is rendered certain by the spelling - uun in the Rule of St. Benet and 
by the accent in Notker. 

198 The origin of this variation between singular and plural (like the history of the 
word itself) is not altogether clear; see F. Kluge, Zeitschrift fur deutsche Wortforschung 
ii, 42-3. 
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NEUTERS 

The normal paradigm (Carpenter §440) has -0 throughout 
the sg. 199 and in the nom. acc. pi. 200 The nom. acc. sg. in -0 
does not correspond to the Gmc. form (Goth, hairto, etc.) or 
directly to the IndE. form in -n (Skt. ndma Av. nq/ma Gk. ovofxa 
Lat. nomen Umbrian n u m e m OIr. beim .) 201 It must therefore 
be an analogical form of some kind. It seems significant that the 
vowel - 0 does correspond to IndE. -n and it is probable that the 
form in Lind, is due to the fact that in Gmc. the form derived 
from IndE. -n was analogically extended by the ending of the 
nom. acc. sg. of the neut. -o-stems (thus PrGmc. *auytm J with 
-un from IndE. - n , > *auytmq > Lind, ego), just as the form 
originally proper to the nom. acc. pi. of the neut. -^-sterns 
(Skt. ndmdni) was extended by the ending of the nom. acc. pi. 
of the neut. -( 5 -stems in Latin, Germanic and Slavonic (thus 
Lat. nomina Goth, hairtona OBulg. plemena). A precisely 
similar extension to that postulated for Lind, ego is evidenced 
in the nom. sg. in Slavonic : Czech (colloquial) plemeno as 
compared with OBulg. pletn§ Russian plemja Polish plemi$ 
Czech (literary) pleme 1 race/ 

As apparent abnormalities from this consistent paradigm in 
-o, Carpenter gives acc. sg. ege, eare\ dat. sg. eare, occur¬ 
ring in the passages : (i) in eare 1 in aure ' Mt 10, 27. (ii) in eare 
* in aurem ' L 12, 3. (iii) god i betra fie is an ege in lif ingeonga 
‘ bonum tibi est unooculo in uitam intrare ' Mt 18, 9; with this 
compare the passage god is fie anege ingeonga in He godes ‘ bonum 
est tibi luscum introirae in regnum dei' Mk 9, 47. Here it is 
clear that we have the adj. dn-ege and it is probable that in 
the other example also the scribe has used this adjective instead 
of the noun. 


199 The gen. sg. is only recorded once (in the form ego Mt. Pref. 17, 2) but the dis¬ 
cussion of this isolated form is unprofitable because so many different explanations 
are possible. 

200 For the nom. acc. pi. in -o see W. L. van Helten, PBB. xxviii, 549; xxxvi, 486. 

201 Nor, under any view as to the origin of the Slavonic forms, to OBulg. plenty (see 
H. Pedersen, Zeitschrift fur vergleichende sprachforschung xxxviii, 323), 
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ENDINGLESS FORMS 

Carpenter (p. 185 ff.) gives a number of forms belonging to 
the weak declension which have no ending. But there are so 
many forms recorded in Lind, which are abbreviated without 
any indication being given (Carpenter §10 ff.) that, when an 
endingless form of a word belonging to the weak declension 
occurs only once or twice, it is quite unprofitable to discuss 
whether it is due to abbreviation or whether it is descended 
from a parallel strong noun. Thus in J 13, 18 an acc. sg. hel is 
recorded which might be either an abbreviated weak form 
corresponding to WS. hcela or a normal strong form corres¬ 
ponding to Icel. heell MnNorw. heel OSw. heel MnSw. hdl ODan. 
heel MnDan. heel. 

But where the endingless form is recorded several times a 
definite conclusion can sometimes be reached. Examples are:— 

(i) brydguma : sg. nom. -a xo : brydgum Mt 25, 5. 

acc. brydguma J 2, 9 : brydgum Mk 2, 19. 
dat. brydguma Mt. Pref. 16, 2; Mt 25, 1 : 

brydgum L. Pref. 5, 2. 

In this word the endingless forms are probably due to the 
loss of a vowel in the third syllable (see p. 45). 

(ii) Uchoma : sg. nom. -a 29 : lichom Mk 10, 8. 

acc. -a 27 : lichom J 6, 54. 
gen. Uchoma J, Pref. 3, 13 (margin); 
lichome (altered from -es) Mt. Pref. 14, 4. 

dat. -a 14. 

pi. nom. Uchoma Mt 27, 52; J 19, 31. 

The endingless forms may again be due to the loss of a final 
vowel in the third syllable or they may be strong cf. Olcel. 
Ukhamr OSw. likamber. 

(iii) intinga : sg. nom. intinge Mt. Pref. 1,10 : iriSing Mt 19, 
10; inthingc Mt. Pref. 6, 5. 

acc. inftingu Mt 27, 37 : inting J 18, 
38; J 19, 6 ; infting L 23, 14; inting J 19, 4; L 23, 22. 

dat. inting Mt 5,32; L 8, 47; iriSing Mt 15, 

9; Mt 19, 3. 
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Some of these forms might be explained as due to the loss of 
a vowel in the third syllable; but the spellings with ft show that 
the word was associated with the neut. -o-stem Sing and this 
would account for the endingless forms. 

(iv) stol ‘ stola' : sg. acc. stol L 15, 22. 

dat. stol Mk 16, 5. 

pi. dat. stolam Mk 12, 38; L 20, 46. 

This word is given by Carpenter as a weak feminine but, 
although the weak form is recorded once or twice in OE. (see 
BT. and Suppl. s.v. stole), it is probable that in these passages in 
Lind, and in the nom. sg. stol Rit, p. 45, line 14, we have a 
parallel strong form. This variation between the strong 
and weak declension in the case of words borrowed from the 
Latin first declension is common in OE.; cf. OE. scol from Lat. 
schola but OE. rose from Lat. rosa (see A. Pogatscher, Zur 
Lautlehre der griechischen, lateinischen und romanischen Lehnworte 
im altenglischen §§279-80). 


The -r-stems 202 

I. ' BROTHER, MOTHER, SISTER, DAUGHTER ’ 

(1) Analogy in the phonology 
In OE. there are a number of nouns which have a dissyllabic 
nom. acc. sg., either because the second syllable was originally 
a suffix (as in dryhten) , or because the stem of the word ended in 
a liquid or nasal in PrE. and a svarabhakti vowel was 
developed in such positions 203 (as in wundor , tungol). In each 
case the phonologically regular form of the oblique cases should 
in general be dissyllabic also : thus dat. sg. dryhtne, wundre, 
tangle. Although in general these conditions are fairly well- 
preserved in Lind. (Lea §76; Fiichsel §28; Foley §28; Kellum 

202 Carpenter (pp. 207-8) gives a number of examples of the dat. sg .feeder, fader ; 
broker ; moder; dohter; suoester , forms identical with the nom. acc. sg. In other 
declensions the nom. acc. sg. has been used for the dat. (see p. 121) and we have no 
reason to suppose that conditions were any different in this declension. Hence 
discussion whether forms such as dat. sg. feeder might also be old is unprofitable. 

2a3 See Luick §316 if. 
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§60), there are a number of exceptions in which the oblique cases 
are trisyllabic; 204 thus, gen. sg. aganes J. Pref. 3, 13 (margin); 
dat. pi. becenum Mk 16, 20; dat. sg. bolstdre Mk 4, 38; gen. sg. 
fingeres L 16, 24; dat. sg. lytelum L 16, 10 and many forms of 
the word ofter, such as nom. sg. fern, oftero, (see Cook s.v.). 
The trisyllabic forms in the flexion of the -r-stems with long 
root-syllable which are found in Lind, are therefore equivalent, 
from the morphological point of view, to the corresponding 
dissyllabic ones; thus gen. sg. moderes 3 moder es J 3, 4 =modres 
Mt. Pref. 19, 19; Mt 19, 12; brofteres Mt 18, 1 5 = bro$res 10; 
dat. sg. broftere Mt 5, 22; L 3, 1 = bro$re 6; nom. acc. pi. 
broftero 5, broftera Mt 4,18 —broftro 24, brofira 6; gen. pi. brofiero 
L. Pref. 10, 9 (with archaic -0 for -a —see p. 33 )=bro$ra Mt. 
Pref. 21, 11; Mk. Pref. 5, 2; dat. pi. dohterum L 1, 5=OE. 
dohtrum . 

There should be -^'-umlaut 205 in the phonologically regular 
form of the gen. dat. sg. 206 and nom. acc. 207 pi. of the -r-stems but 
not in the other cases. But in the Germanic languages there is 
naturally a tendency to introduce a form of the root proper to 
one case into another; thus, on the one hand, MSw. nom. acc. 
pi. dott(i)r OFris. gen. dat. sg. moder , dat. sg. doehter , nom. acc. 
pi. brother OE. gen. sg. bropor , modor , dohtor , sweostor ; nom. 
acc. pi. bropor } dohtor , sweostor without umlaut and, on the other, 
I cel. gen. pi. mceftra, dat. pi. mceftrum OSw. gen. pi. mopra, dat. 
pi. moprum, etc. with umlaut. In OE. dat. sg. doehter, dehter 
the analogical process has taken place before the time of 
i-umlaut; the Lind, form nom. pi. suoester Mt 13, 56 is to be 
similarly explained. Gen. sg. broker Mt 14, 6 (margin); Mk 6, 
17; moder L. Pref. 5, 11 (and cf. moder es J 3, 4) 208 ; nom. acc. 

201 It is difficult to decide whether these forms are to be explained as due to a 
secondary generation of svarabhakti vowels (thus o&ro > obvro) or, as seems more 
probable, as being new formations on the nom. acc. sg. 

2°s p or a suggestion as to the origin of the ‘ weak ’ case PrGmc. nom. pi. *mddriz etc. 
which replaced the ‘ strong * *mbbiriz, *mddariz, etc. (cf. nom. pi. Skt. matdrah) 
see W. L. van Helten, PBB. xxxvi, 493. 

206 Lind. dat. sg. broe&er 4, moeder 7, doehter 3. 

207 The nom. pi. was used for the acc. pi. in this class of nouns; see Streitberg p. 251. 

208 moederes ‘ matri * L. Pref. 4, 5 (taken as a genitive by reason of the Latin -i) may 
be due to analogy between a gen. sg. * moeder ( = Goth. * modrs), not elsewhere 
recorded in OE., and mod(e)res. 
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pi. broker 3 are ‘ mixed ' forms for we should expect *bro$or, 
etc. as in WS.; PrE. gen. sg. and nom. acc. pi. *brcepf would 
give *bvoepir 209 and PrE. *bropy would give *brdpur ; from 
these two types the form *brdpir (> Lind. gen. sg. and nom. 
acc. pi. broker) arose by analogy. 

(2) Analogy in the morphology 

There was a very natural tendency in many of the Germanic 
languages to assimilate the flexion of the masc. -r-stems to that 
of the -o-stems and that of the fern, -r-stems to that of the 
-a-stems. Thus gen. sg. MHG. bruoders MLG. brdders MDu. 
broeders OFris. broder(e)s\ dat. sg. MSw. bropiri OFris. brothere ; 
nom. acc. pi. OHG. (Notker) tohterd. In English and East 
Norse the ending of the gen. sg. of the -o-stems was extended to 
other classes (see p. 99) but even in languages where this 
general extension did not take place there was a tendency for 
the ending - es to be borrowed from the paradigm of the masc. 
-^-sterns (where it was itself due to analogy with the -o-stems) 
into that of the fem. -r- stems; thus, OFris. gen. sg. mdder(e)s j 
susters, dochters. The Lind, forms gen. sg. broftres 10 (< 
*bropy, an analogical form instead of *brcepf ); dat. sg. broSre 
Mk 12, 19 (< * brcepf)', broftre 6 (< *bropy) show this influence 
of the -o-declension. The forms modres , modre (altered to 
moder) Mt 14, 11, show that the ending - es is here on a par with 
that in gen. sg. MNorw. motors MDu. dochters OFris. dochters , 
etc.; i.e. it is not due to the special extension of the ending -es 
to all classes which is evidenced in Lind, (for in this case only 
the form moderes , from the nom. acc. sg. moder , could have been 
produced) but to the influence of forms in the paradigm of the 
masc. -r-stems (such as gen. sg. broftres) acting at a much earlier 
date. 

(3) Flexional endings 

The nom. acc. sg. broker 38; broder J. Pref. 3, 9; moder 60; 
dohier 24; docter Mk. Pref. 3, 17; suoester 5; swoester Mk 3,35; 
sn°ester Mt 12, 50; soester L 10, 40 (with 0 written for w —see 

209 The discussion of gen. sg. suoester J n, i would be unprofitable as it may well 
be a crude form (see p. 35}. 
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p. 135) (as well feeder 92; faeder 42; faefter L 12, 30) represent 
(as in the majority of languages) a grade with IndE. e (Brugmann 
§ 453 - 2 b). 

It is impossible to decide whether the endings - 0 , -a 
of the nom. acc. pi. broftro 20; brodro J 7, 10; bro$ro/ a Mt 
12, 48; Mt 12, 49; broftra/ 0 Mt 12, 47; broftra 3 210 ; modero Mk 

10, 30; ftohtero L 23, 28; suoestro 5; soestra Mt 19, 29 (with 
o^=w) are old (see W.L. van Helten, PBB. xx, 515) or whether 
they merely represent the almost universal analogical ending 
-0, -a (see p. 101). 

11. ' FATHER ’ 

There are several curious points about the flexion of this 
word in various Germanic languages:— 

(1) High German. There is a remarkable difference between 
the flexion of the words fater and bruoder in OHG. : the latter is 
normally declined exactly like muoter } i.e. sg. bruoder, nom. acc. 
pi. bruoder, etc. The gen. sg. in -s, due to analogy with the 
-o-stems, is not found before the MHG. period; similarly the 
analogical form of the nom. acc. pi., bruoder a, is very rare in 
OHG. 211 But even in the earliest OHG. the normal paradigm 
of fater is that of an -o-stem : sg. nom. zee. fater, gen. fateres, 
dat. fatere\ pi. nom. acc . fater a, etc. (Schatz §355). 

(2) Norse. The gen. sg. fQpors occurs in the earliest 
Icelandic (e.g. in the Stockholm Homilies); in ONorw. the 
corresponding form fafturs occurs a little later (e.g. in the Codex 
Tunbergensis); in OSw. the gen. s g. fapurs is recorded in two 
Runic inscriptions (J. G. Liljegren, Run-Urkunder Nos. 503, 938) 
and is common from the classical period onwards. But the 
gen. sg. broftors is not found in Icel. at all and in Norw. the form 
does not occur until a much later date than fafturs. 

(3) Frisian. In OEFris. the normal form of the word is 
feder but forms with a are found occasionally; in OWFris. the 

210 brodre Mt. Pref. 19, 7 probably shows weakening of a to e (see p. 44 ff.). 

211 Its earliest occurrence is in the Rule of St. Benet, in the form pruadra with 
syncope of the medial vowel (Braune §65 note 3), and it is also used by Notker. 
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normal form is fader and from this type a number of MnFris. 
forms are descended (see T. Siebs, Zur Geschichte der englisch- 
friesischen Spy ache p. 70). WGmc. a appears as e in OFris. in 
closed syllables just as it appears as ce or e in OE.; thus OFris. 
dei OE. deeg , deg. Before a back-vowel in the next syllable 
WGmc. a appears as a both in OFris. and OE.; thus OFris. 
far a OE. far an. But the history of WGmc. a when followed 
by a front vowel (other than i) in the next syllable was not 
clear until C. B. van Haeringen (PBB. xliv, 27-48) showed 
that the Frisian development was the same as the English one 
in this case also; i.e. WGmc. a is fronted in OE. and OFris. in all 
positions except when it is followed by a back vowel in an open 
syllable. Thus in an open syllable, when followed by a front 
vowel, WGmc. a is represented by e in OFris. and by ce, e in 
OE.; e.g. corresponding to OHG. magatin we have OFris. 
meiden OE. meegden, megden. There is thus no reason why 
OEFris. feder and OE. feeder should not be directly equated. 
But it is then clear that OWFris .fader, etc. cannot correspond 
to the East Frisian and English forms. 212 

(4) Old English. The flexion of the word 4 father ’ differs 
from that of 4 brother ’ in two respects in OE. : (a) In the gen. 
sg. and nom. acc. pi. 4 father' appears in general with the endings 
of the -e-declension whereas 4 brother ' does not; thus, gen. sg. 
WS . feed{e)res : bropor ; nom. acc. pi. WS . fced{e)ras J Vesp. Ps. 
fedras : WS. bropor , bropru ; Vesp. Ps. broftur 21 * (b) In the 
dat. sg. 4 brother ' shows i-umlaut in WS. whereas 4 father ’ 
does not : WS .feeder 21 *: breper (Sievers §285). 

It is impossible to explain all these facts on the usual as¬ 
sumption that the -e-flexion in 4 father ’ and 4 brother ' alike is a 
purely analogical new formation which has arisen in each of 
the languages concerned separately. For on this assumption 

212 C.B. van Haeringen’s tentative suggestion (PBB. xliv, 45 note 1) that WFris. 
fader is due to Dutch influence does not seem very probable. 

213 Cf. also dat. sg .feedere in the poetry. 

214 Lind. dat. sg. feder 59; feder J 20, 17; feder (altered from feeder) J 14, 11 is the 
phonologically regular form ( = Icel, febr , etc.); federe Mt 6, 18 is perhaps due to 
analogy between feder and feedere Mt. Pref. 14, 14, the type normal in other dialects 
(see below). 
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the fact that in three different languages (High German, Norse 
and English) the analogical flexion in the word ‘ father ’ occurs 
at a very much earlier date than it does in the word ‘ brother ' 
could not be explained. It seems therefore that the -<?-flexion 
in the word * father ’ is old. The Norse gen. sg. indicates a type 
Pr.Gmc. *fafiura- 21b and in OE. there is direct evidence for this 
type; i.e. Lind. nom. pi. fadoras L 6, 23 ; 216 gen. pi . fadora 3; 
dat. pi .fadorum 211 L1,72 ; 218 cf. also fad e ro J 6, 31; Vesp. Ps. dat. 
pi. feadrum, feodrum Psalm 44, v. 17 (< PrE. *fadurum with 
loss of medial u as in OE. cetgczdre —see Luick §337). 

In general however the type *faftura- is not directly evidenced 
and very complicated analogical processes must have taken 
place whereby this paradigm and the normal -r-paradigm have 
been blended. This is most clearly seen in OHG. and OE. 
where the flexion proper to the -< 5 -stem *fa$ura- has been 
analogically introduced into the -r-paradigm; thus, OHG. 
fateres y faterey fat era ; OE. fced(e)res (cf. fcedres (altered from 
fcedores) Mk. Pref. 3, 3), fadere, fced{e)ras. The Lind, form 
nom. acc. sg. fader 57 is similar to WFris. fader , etc. These 
forms might conceivably represent the IndE. type *p?tor 
indirectly but the absence of this type in Gmc, renders this 
somewhat doubtful and it seems more probable that in the 
Northumbrian and West Frisian forms a trace of the type 
*faftura- is preserved. In OE. the suffixes were interchanged 
and from PrE. *fadur and *fczder a new nom. acc. sg. * fader was 
produced which is seen in Lind, fader . OWFris. fader may 
represent the type *fa$ura- directly or it may be an analogical 
form precisely similar to Lind, fader. 

There are some forms which are ambiguous; they might 
belong to the paradigm of *fa$ura- or they might be otherwise 

215 Thus gen. sg. Olcel. jgpors OSvv. fapurs just as 01 cel. figtors OSw. ficeturs. 

216 The acc. pi .fadores * patres ’ L i, 55 maybe due to confusion of OE .fador-as and 
Lat. patr-es. 

217 The medial 0 occurs far too frequently to be explained as an error; it represents 
PrE. u. 

218 fadrum Mt. Pref. 14, 13; J. Pref. 2, 2 is in all probability due to analogy between 
fadorum and * f&drum (= WS. fcedrum Vesp. Ps. fedrum ), though other explanations 
are possible (see Carpenter p. 206). 
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explained; thus in Lind, beside the gen. sg. of the -r-paradigm, 
fador J 6, 40; (altered from fadores) Mt 20, 1; J 14, 2 (cf. Vesp. 
Ps .feadur Olcel. fgpor ONorw. faftur OSw. fapur Skt. pittih Av. 
nn 9 s f man ’—Wackernagel iii. §110), we have fadores 31 as the 
usual form. 220 As -es was extended in Lind, to almost all 
classes in the gen. sg. (see p. 99) it is impossible to decide 
whether this form is due to the analogical extension of the 
ending -es to the gen. sg. fador or whether it is to be directly 
equated to gen. sg. OSw. fapurs , etc. It is of course quite 
impossible to decide how far the levelling of the unmutated 
vowel in forms such as OE. dat. s g. feeder can be ascribed to the 
influence of this type *foStira-. 

The origin of the type PrGmc. *faftura- is not clear. A 
Greek form - 7 ra,Tvpog “ found in proper names ” is frequently 
quoted in Gmc. grammars (e.g. by A. Heusler, Altisldndisches 
Elementarbuch §240, note 2). This is presumably a reference 
to Hesychius (ed. M. Schmidt) A 520 : AuTrarvpog * Qebg irapd 
[2]T vpcpaloig. This form is mentioned by G. Meyer in the 
second edition of his Griechische Grammatik §61 but not in 
the third; it has clearly not been considered sufficiently 
trustworthy for inclusion in later Greek grammars for no 
mention of it can be found in works such as K. Rrugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik. Such a doubtful form could not be used 
as evidence for the Gmc. type even if it corresponded phono- 
logically. The ablaut-grade in the type *fa$ura- is apparently 
the same as that in the Skt. gen. sg. pituh but apart from this 
the form remains obscure. 

The remaining declensions 

THE -S-STEMS 221 

(1) 1 calf' 

The gen. sg. of this word occurs in the form celfes Mt. Pref. 7, 
13; Mt. Pref. 8, 5 and once in the form ccelfes Mt. Pref. 7, 9. We 

22° p or thg g en S g faderes 5, fadres 6, feedores (altered to feedres) Mk. Pref. 3, 3 a 
number of different explanations might be suggested; they are due to some kind 
of analogical process between forms of the gen. sg. with a phonologically regular a 
in the stem and those with a phonologically regular <z. 

221 See H. Weyhe, PBB. xxxi, 78-90; W. von Unwerth, PBB. xxxvi, 1-42. 
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should expect a nom. sg. calf, for the i-umlaut of PrGmc. a 
before an /-group is ce in Lind., not e (Luick §188.1). But 
celfes is not to be explained as containing another ablaut-grade 
(cf. OE. ceolfor-lotnb, etc.); it merely has the writing e for 
normal ce (see pp. 43-4), and its double occurrence is due to re¬ 
peated abnormality (see MLN. xlviii, 519-21). 

(2) ‘ ear* 

The following forms of this word occur in Lind. : dat. sg. 222 
eher Mk 4, 28; acc. pi. eh e ra Mt. Pref. 18, 20; Mt 12, 1; ehras 
(altered from heras) L 6, 1; gen. pi. ehera Mk. Pref. 2, 16; and 
in Ru 2 . dat. sg. cehher Mk 4, 28, in Ru 1 . acc. pi. cechir Mt 12, 1 
appear. The smoothing of PrE. ceo before h in Lind., as else¬ 
where, is ce (Luick §238) e.g. cehtafta, gesceh etc., and hence the e 
in Lind, eher shows that the form cannot be equated to Ru 2 . 
Ru 1 . cehher , but that it must represent the mutated type 
PrGmc. > *ceohri~ > *ehri- > *ehf > *ehhf (Girvan 

§239) > *ehher > eher. 223 The types ehher t cehher descend 
into later English; the former is represented by the pi. echirris 
in Douglas (J. Small, The poetical works of Gavin Douglas iii, 
p. 133, line 21) and Mn. Scots dialect icker 224 , the latter by 
Mn. Scots dialect acher y acre (EDD. s.v. Icker). 

THE WORD ' MAN ' 

The word originally had only one n in the stem; cf. Goth. 
mana-maurprja Skt. mdnav- ‘ human being' Av. Manus-ciOra -, 225 
A number of forms with a single n are found in Lind. : nom. acc. 
sg. mon 7 226 (: monn 116), - mon 13 (: - monn 25); acc. sg. aldormono 
L. Pref. 9, 19 (: monno } -u, -e 42); gen. sg. mones Mt 5, 27 
(: monnes 90, - monnes 10) ; 227 dat. pi. monum Mk 11, 30 (: monnum 

222 i.e. the form of the nom. acc. sg.; see p. 121. 

223 With the shortening of hh {as in hlceha ) which is common in Anglian; see Bul¬ 
bring §554 note 2. 

224 For this change of e to i see Luick §379. 

226 On the question whether the double n is due to a weak grade of the suffix - en - or 
to a haplological loss of a vowel between two n 's in a strong grade see K. Brugmann, 
IF. xxxvii, 252. 

226 cf. mo n n Mk 14, 57. 

227 cf. mon n es Mt 17, 22; mo n nes Mt 25, 31; aldormon n es J 18, 10. 
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45 ),aldormonum Mk n, 18 (: -monnum 18 228 ); it might be sug¬ 
gested that these represent the old form with single n. For in 
Lind., in contradistinction to the usual OE. state of affairs 
(Girvan §244.3), etymological double consonants are preserved 
very strictly in the orthography when final just as much as when 
medial (Lea §104; Fuchsel§45; Foley §45; Kellum §77); as 
examples for the preservation of nn in the orthography (- )blann 
7, conn g, cynn 26, (with no forms in n) may be mentioned. But 
the fact that the proportion of forms of the word ‘ man 7 with a 
single n is relatively higher in the second element of compounds 
than in the simplex makes it probable that the single n is not 
old but is due to the simplification of double consonants in 
syllables which are not fully stressed (see p. 70). The forms 
with single n in the simplex are due to analogy with the 
frequently-occurring compounds. 

The weak form of the acc. sg. monno , -u, which is also found 
in other OE. dialects—e.g. in early WS. (P. J. Cosjin, Altwest- 
sdchsische Grammatik ii, 47), sporadically in late WS.—e.g. in the 
Wonders of the East (F. Knappe, Das angelsdchsische Prosa- 
stilck, Die Wunder des Ostens §480), in Rit. (Lindelof Rit. p. 
116), in Ru 2 . {Ru 2 . §17301) and in Ru 1 . (Brown §68aa), is to be 
equated to Goth, mannan 229 OFris. monne (van Helten §196). 

The form gen. sg. %ces aldormenn is recorded Mt 26, 58; 
Carpenter (§447 note 1) states that it is improbable that the 
form is to be equated to gen. sg. Goth, mans OHG. man but 
regards it as a * crude form/ But the only possible crude form 
representing a gen. sg. monnes would be *monn and hence we 
should also have to assume that the form -menn was erroneous. 
This assumption of a ' double abnormality ' renders Carpenter's 
suggestion very improbable and consequently the suggestion 
he rejects seems probable. 

The gen. pi. monno occurs six times : Mk 3, 28; Mk 7, 21; 
Mk 8, 33; L. Pref. 6, 4; L 24, 7; 230 J. Pref. 4, 15; it is due to 
' scribal preference ' for an archaism (MLN. xlviii, 521). 

228 cf. embihtmon n um Mk 14, 54. 

229 p or an explanation of the weak flexion see K. Brugmann, IF. xxii, 189-90; G. 
Hempl, American Journal of Philology xxii, 427. 

320 Altered from monna. 
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THE WORD WLOH 

The acc. pi. wloeh occurs Mt 23, 5 and it is probably this form 
which has led to the word being assigned to the root-declension 
by BT. No other form supporting this assumption is recorded 
in English 231 and it might therefore perhaps be suggested that 
the form wloeh is erroneous. But this type of flexion is also 
found in the Mnlcel. cognate Id, pi. leer (beside loar), and there 
seems therefore no reason for assuming that the form in Lind, 
is not correct. 232 


General analogical processes in the noun 

THE S-GENITIVE 

The ending of the gen. sg. of the -o-stems, - es , was extended 
to practically all classes. Thus gen. sg. -(y)a-stems : lufes Mt. 
Pref. 14, 10; Mk. Pref. 5, 3; sanies 3; sibbes L 10, 6; L 14, 32; 
fern, -/-stems: brydes Mt 22, 11; -w-stems : oxes (masc.) L. Pref. 
8, 5; L. Pref. 8, 10; widues (fern.) L. Pref. 5, 11. In all these 
classes this must be considered as the normal form of the gen. sg. 
though older forms are often preserved also. But there is one 
remarkable exception 233 to this extension of the ending -es : the 
word sunn has the gen. sg. sunn 18 sunce J 6, 53; sunes Mt. Pref. 
14, 13. It is possible that it was the fact that the word was 
indeclinable in the singular which prevented the extension of 
the ending -es here. The conditions in Lind, with regard to 
the ' s-genitive ' merely anticipate those in later English : 
ultimately the ‘ s-genitive ' was extended to almost all nouns 
(see O. Knapp, Eng. Stud . xxxi, 20-77). The same process is 
evidenced in East Norse (Noreen §260.1). 

231 The only other recorded form of this rare word in which, if it were a root-stem, 
umlaut would be expected is the pi. wlon, Piers Plowmans Crede line 736 (ed. W. W. 
Skeat, Early English Text Society vol. 30), and this is an analogical formation on 
the singular. 

232 Carpenter (§452) includes the word luh in the root-declension, thereby tacitly 
assuming that the plural would have been *lyh. No such form is actually recorded 
and the fact that in British, from which the word was borrowed (see Forster p. 130), 
it did have an * umlauted * plural (cf. MnWelsh llwch, pi. Uychau), does not justify us in 
concluding that the umlauted vowel would have been preserved in the plural in OE, 

233 p or an apparent exception see p. 73. 
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THE S-PLURAL 

The ending of the nom. acc. pi. of the masc. -o-stems, -as, was 
extended to almost all classes in Lind.; thus nom. acc. pi. neut. 
-o-stems : suordas L 22, 38; -a-stems : ebolsungas Mt 12, 31; 
Mk 3, 28; -w-stems : witgas Mt 7, 12. In some classes this 
ending is not found, e.g. in the -w-stems and in the neut. 
-n- stems, although a comparatively large number of forms is 
recorded. Here again the conditions in Lind, merely anticipate 
those in later English; ultimately the s-plural was extended to 
almost all nouns (see E. Roedler, Die ausbreitung des s-plurals 
im englischen). But there is a very clear distinction between 
this case and the preceding one, for, whereas the gen. sg. in 
-es is normal in practically all classes, the nom. acc. pi. in -as 
only occurs sporadically outside its own class. Thus in the 
case of the gen. sg. of the -a-stems with long root-syllable 
Carpenter §337 gives 36 forms in -es and 8 forms with other 
endings; but in the nom. acc. pi. of the same class he gives 
(§339) 14 forms in -as and 88 forms with other endings. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE -AT-STEMS 

(x) Singular 

All the nouns in Lind, can be divided into two classes : those 
with an ending in the nom. acc. sg. and those without. In the 
language actually spoken by the scribe of Lind, there was no 
difference between the two groups of nouns composing the first 
of these classes, the weak nouns and nouns such as it is 

therefore not surprising that in this case his very strong sense of 
the etymological value of the vowels in the flexional syllables 
should be overcome and he should write forms in -a, which are 
etymologically justifiable only in the weak nouns, in nouns 
such as *$iwe also. Hence the forms $iwa (see p. 69), suna (see p. 
80), -nessa (see p. 75), etc. 234 This confusion in Lind, is primarily 
a matter of orthography but in its essential character it is in 
no way different to certain analogical processes which are 

34 But hiorda is an priginal weak form; see p. 61. 
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evidenced in spoken languages elsewhere in WGmc. where final 
-n has not been lost. Thus, although the older types of flexion 
were preserved to a considerable extent, there was a tendency in 
these languages for the -jo-stems, the -/-stems with short root- 
syllable, and the -u- stems with short root-syllable, to inflect 
weak; e.g., with weak flexion, MHG. weize, vride (Paul-Gierach 
§121 note i); MLG. wete, steke , sone (Lasch §367 note, §370 
note 1); MDu. weite, steke , sone (Franck §§175, 177). 235 

(2) Plural 

In the plural the influence of the weak declension in Lind, is 
not a matter of mere orthography but is strongly represented 
in the spoken language : the endings -0, -a occur as the normal 
form of the nom. acc. pi. in almost every class and in the majority 
of these classes this must be due to analogy; thus in the masc. 
-(j)d- and -/-stems both endings must be due to analogy, in the 
-{j)d- and -w-stems the ending -0 is in all probability analogical, 
whereas -a might either be analogical or old. The origin of this 
ending -0, -a is probably twofold : primarily the weak declension 
and secondarily the neut. -o-stems (in which the endings -0, -a 
appear in the nouns with a long root-syllable as compared with 
the almost constant -0 of those with a short one—see pp. 56-7). 236 

A number of forms of strong nouns with the gen. pi. in -ana 
{-end) also occur in Lind.; e.g. hlafana Mt 16, 9; wifana L 23, 
27; toftana Mt 13, 50; L 13, 28. 

This extension of the endings of the weak nouns to all cases 
of the pi. is somewhat rare in OE.; only in Lind, and Rit. 
(Lindelof Rit. p. 104) does it take place to any extent. In ME. 
however it is fairly common (see Roedler, op. cit). But the 
formation of weak genitive plurals to strong nouns of the -0- 
declension is much commoner, and it is found in dialects in 
which the weak nom. acc. pi. of strong nouns is unknown or at 

235 But analogy between the strong and weak feminines occurred at a much earlier 
date; see p. 102. 

236 Comparing the extension of the various analogical endings of the nom. acc. pi. 
which are found in Lind., it seems probable that, whereas -0, -a had become the 
normal ending in almost all classes, -as was still somewhat abnormal where it was not 
etymologic ally jus tih able. 
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least very rare. Such forms are found, for example, in Ru 2 . 
(Lindelof Ru 2 . pp. ioo, 102) and in the Aldhelm Glosses (see 
A. S. Napier, Old English Glosses p. 41, note to No. 1557). 237 

The reason why the extension of weak forms took place more 
readily in the gen. pi. than in the nom. acc. pi. is perhaps to be 
sought in the paradigm of the -a-declension, for here there is a 
variation -a : -ena in the gen. pi. which is in all probability not 
due to a late OE. analogical process (Sievers §252 note 4; see 
Girvan §272 note 1) but is much older. 238 It is therefore 
natural that a new analogical form -ena should be introduced 
into the other important strong declension also. 239 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE -IN -STEMS 

The declension of abstract nouns tended to be influenced by 
that of the largest class of abstract nouns, the -in- stems; in 
Lind, this influence can be seen in the declension of the nouns 
in * -ness ’ (see p. 75), the -i -stems with short root-syllable such 
as cwide (see p. 75) and the -w-stems (see p. 83). An 
exactly similar process is evidenced in OHG.; thus -nissi 
etc. (see p. 70), antwurtt (< antwurti , neut. -o-stem), farawi 
(< far aw a, -a- stem), wunni (< wunna } -jd- stem). 240 


237 In the ME. period this state of affairs naturally appears confused in those dialects 
which preserved final -e but lost final -n \ for here the -n would appear phonologically 
only in the gen. pi. 

238 It is difficult to decide whether this variation -a \ -ena is original (cf. Skt. dsvandm 
‘ mare ’ beside Goth, gibo) or whether, as seems more probable, both the Germanic 
and the Sanskrit forms with ~n~ are due to early analogical processes (Brugmann 
§487). On the whole question see Wackernagel iii. §28, where further references will 
be found. 

239 The conditions in Frisian are somewhat similar; see X. Siebs Gnmdriss i, 762. 

240 The following examples of a gen. pi. in -ra are found :—(i) & am canona l reg u lra 

* canonum ’ Mt. Pref. 1,1. (ii) breatun c g l hefignise beer a byrbenra 7 wyrcendm to r<zste 
4 inuitatio oneratorum et laborantium ad quietem * Mt. Pref. 18, 19. (iii) nibriendo 
godra woruldra ‘ contemtores bonorum saecularium * Mk. Pref. 4, 13 ( saecularium 
understood as saeculorum). (iv) discipul l larcnceht l fostring bam postolra ‘ discipulus 
apostolorum ’ L. Pref. 2, 2. (v) bezm lac 1 ... . bezra writtra apostolica wundra 

mezht .... bib said ‘ cui lucae . . . scribendorum apostolicorum actuum potestas. . . 
datur * L. Pref. 3, 3. (vi) pcette gehlaefde bcem scraedungra 4 quod superfuit illis 
fragmentorum * L 9, 17. (vii) in stoue bis cursungra 4 in locum hunc tormentorum * 
L 16, 28; cf. also Rit. p. 99, line 1: apilra 1 pomorum.’ In view of the facts that these 
forms only occur in the neighbourhood of an adjectival gen. pi. in -ra in the OE. or of 
a gen. pi. in ~orum in the Latin, and that the tendency in Lind, is to assimilate the 
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The influence of the Latin flexional forms 

In Latin loan-words 241 the scribe has used the Latin ending 
instead of the OE. one in a few cases; e.g. gen. sg. sinapis 
Mk 4, 31; L. Pref. 8, 6; senepis Mk. Pref. 3, 5; dat. sg. regula 
5; regia Mt. Pref. 3, 15; dat. sg. caseri 5; casari Mt 22, 21. 


flexion of the adjectives to that of the substantives rather than vice versd (see p. 105), it 
seems probable that the forms in -ra given above are erroneous and cannot be con¬ 
sidered as examples of the analogical influence of the declension of adjectives upon 
that of nouns. 

241 It has been suggested (e.g. by Carpenter §231) that in a few cases the Latin ending 
has been used in a native OE. word; thus mid drihtno * cum domino ’ L. Pref. 10, 10. 
But other explanations are more probable (see p. 55). 
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CHAPTER V 

THE ADJECTIVES, NUMERALS AND ADVERBS 

The declension of adjectives 

ANALOGICAL PROCESSES 

In the declension of adjectives in Lind, four analogical 
processes are evidenced:—* 

I. Though there is in general a sharp distinction in use 
between the strong and the weak forms in Lind. 242 there are a 
number of cases in which forms are used in a manner which 
apparently cannot be etymologically justified. Two types may 
be distinguished:— 

(i) The proportion of etymologically unjustifiable forms is 
high. Thus in the gen. pi. a number of forms in -ra occur after 
the definite article. 243 Similar examples of a form which is 
apparently strong being used in the weak paradigm, although 
the two paradigms are in general distinct, are afforded by MHG. 
gen. dat. sg. fern. gen. pi. -er (Paul-Gierach §138 note), MDu. 
gen. dat. sg. fern. gen. pi. -ere (Franck §199), OFris. gen. pi. -ra 
(W. Steller, Abriss der altfriesischen Grammatik §69). Actually 
the phenomenon is not due to the use of strong forms for weak 


242 This is very clearly seen in the nom. sg. in congruence with masc. nouns : strong, 
> 600 endingless; weak (i.e. accompanied either by the definite article or the demon¬ 
strative pronoun), 38 -a : 10 endingless (Carpenter §§488, 559). 

248 Similar forms are found in other OE. dialects also; see Girvan §307 note 1. 
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but to ‘ assimilation ’ of the flexion of the adjective to that of a 
preceding pronoun; thus OE . para godena pinga > para godra 
pinga. 

(ii) The proportion of etymologically unjustifiable forms is 
low. In a certain number of examples a strong form is used 
when a weak one would be expected. Thus Carpenter §559 
gives 14 endingless forms in the weak nom. sg. and (§560) 11 in 
the weak acc. sg. 244 This probably indicates the very first 
beginnings of a change (primarily of a syntactic character) 
whereby the weak forms were eliminated in favour of strong 
ones. The few examples of the occurrence of a weak form in 
the nom. sg. where a strong one would be expected (see Car¬ 
penter §489 note, §490 note, §492 note) may perhaps be 
sporadic indications of the beginnings of the loss of the dis¬ 
tinction between the strong and weak declensions. 

II. The declension of nouns has influenced that of adjectives, 
e.g. in the weak gen. pi. in -a 245 which is found in other 
OE. dialects (Girvan §307 note 1) and in OFris. (see van Helten 
§219). The gen. sg. in -es, which is the normal form in both 
strong and weak paradigms (Carpenter §§499, 561), is precisely 
similar to the MSw. and MDan . 246 form in -5 (see Noreen p. 223); 
the elimination of the weak form in favour of the strong is 
natural enough, both in English and East Norse, in view of the 
almost universal occurrence of the s-genitive in the paradigms 
of the nouns (see p. 99), 

III. The form proper to one case is used for another (see pp. 
119-23); thus the endingless nom. sg. is used for the acc. and dat. 
sg. (Carpenter §§494, 503); the nom. sg. in -0, -a, used in con- 

244 Cf. also be unmiltheort n e welige ..... inlczdde ‘ inmisericordem diuitem .... 
introducens ’ L. Pref. 9, 2. 

245 The 4 forms in -a given by Carpenter §511 as strong gen. pi. are merely due to the 
fact that, owing to the use of the assimilated -ra in the weak paradigm, there was no 
distinction between the strong and weak declensions in this case and consequently the 
ending -a (which, as we can see from other OE. dialects and from OFris., must 
originally have been borrowed into the weak paradigm) came to be used in the strong 
paradigm also. 

246 But the MDu. gen. sg. in -s in the weak paradigm is an assimilated form. 
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gruence with fern, nouns, is used for the acc. and dat. (with fem. 
nouns). 

IV. Owing to the peculiar conditions with regard to gender 
obtaining in Lind., adjectival forms proper to one gender are 
often used in congruence with nouns of another. In general 
it may be said that forms etymologically masc. or neut. are used 
with nouns of other genders but etymologically fem. forms are 
only used with etymologically fem. nouns (see Sex-Gender p. 323). 

THE ENDINGS 

(1) Norn, sg . ( strong ) 

In congruence with fem. nouns there is a variation between 
endingless forms and those in -0, -a (Carpenter §493). This 
variation in the representation of PrE. -u (the normal ending 
of the nom. sg. fem.) is precisely similar to that found in the 
nom. acc. pi. of the neut. -0-stems (see pp. 55-7). 

(2) Dat. sg. [strong) 

A form in -e occurs frequently (Carpenter §503); a similar form 
is found in the dat. sg. masc. and neut. in OFris. Van Helten 
(§210 note 2) equates the OFris. form to tjhe OE. inst. sg. of adjs. 
in -e (=inst. sg. of -0-nouns, PrE. -i ,—see Sievers, PBB. viii, 324- 
33), which is by origin a locative; cf. Gk. (Doric) ruSt Lat. belli 
Bnmdisil Oscan c o m e n e i Umbrian k u m n e r in comitio ' 
(Brugmann §467. B. 1). The form in -0 in Lind, might perhaps 
be explained as being due to the influence of the declension of 
nouns but this explanation does not seem probable for the OFris. 
form. It seems therefore probable that the Lind, form in -e is 
by origin that of the inst.-loc. sg.; it has come to be used for the 
dat. as in OFris. 

The few strong forms in -0 found in congruence with nouns 
etymologically masc. or neut. (Carpenter §§504-5) can hardly be 
explained as being due to the occasional use of weak forms for 
strong (see above), for the ending -0 is of considerable rarity in 
the dat. sg. of the weak paradigm. 247 Like the forms in -0 in the 

247 In fact it is quite possible that the few forms in -o given in the weak paradigm by 
Carpenter §562 are actually due to the occasional use of strong forms for weak. 
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-o-nouns in Lind, (see p. 55) they probably represent the inst. 
sg. in PrE. -u, with which cf. the Norse ending of the strong dat. 
sg. neut. 248 (e.g. Icel. Iqngu OSw. lango) and the inst. sg. in OHG. 
and OS. (e.g. langu). Of the seven examples in -0 given by 
Carpenter the following three are syntactically instrumental : 
(1) mi# miclo hrees 1 ongeong worn todrifen wees in see ‘ magno 
impetu grex praecipitatus est in mare ’ Mk 5,13. (2) ondreardon 

wifi ondo miclo * timuerunt timore magno ’ L 2, 9. (3) 7 doeg 

oftero 2 * 9 heemdo 1 feermo geuordeno neron ‘ et die altero nubtiae 
factae sunt J 2, 1. 

The ending -e in the dat. sg. found in congruence with nouns 
etymologically feminine (Carpenter §503) is probably the -e of 
the masc. and neut. paradigm and does not correspond to that 
of dat. sg. fem. Goth, laggai OSw. lange 2bQ 

(3) Nom. acc. pL 

All distinction between the strong and weak paradigms has 
been lost (Carpenter §§507, 563) but it is impossible to trace the 
processes which have caused this state of affairs step by step. 
The source of the ending - 0 , -a and the endingless forms in the 
strong declension is probably in part the nom. acc. pi. neut. 
strong, but the extension of the ending - 0 , -a would have taken 
place very readily by reason of its presence in the paradigms 
of almost all classes of substantives. A reflection of the 
original conditions is probably to be seen in the fact that the 


248 But from the phonological point of view the Norse development is not clear; see 
A. Heusler, Altisldndisches Elementarbnch §106 note. 

349 In this example the -o might be due to that of altero but the usage is probably 
instrumental (see Brugmann §545). 

250 Carpenter quotes the forms dat. sg. fem. al(l)ra 6 , minra 3, binra 3 from the 
following passages:—(1) to suibra minra 7 ivinstra ‘ ad dexteram meam et sinistram * 
Mt 20, 23. (2) of dohter binra ‘ de filia tua ’ Mk 7, 29. (3) an to stiibre binra 7 obey to 

wynstra binra * unus ad dexteram tuarn et alius ad sinistram tuam * Mk 10, 37. (4) to 

swibra minra ‘ ad dexteram meam ’ Mk 10, 40. (5) 7 pevtte sie gelufad of ally a heorte 7 

oj allra ondget 7 of allra sawele 7 of alra strengo * et ut diligatur ex toto corde et ex 
toto intellectu et ex tota anima et ex tota fortitudine * Mk 12, 33. (6) of allra 

heorta bin 7 of allra sauele bin ‘ ex toto corde tuo et ex tota anima tua ’ L 10, 27. 
These examples cannot be used as evidence for a dat. sg. fem. -a in OE. (cf. WS. dat. 
sg. -unga, see pp. 65-6) for in each case the -a may well be erroneous and due to the 
influence of neighbouring letters. 
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ending -e is rare in congruence with nouns etymologically 
neuter. 

THE WORD ‘ ALL * 

In the nom. acc. pi. of adjectives the normal forms found in 
Lind, are either endingless or end in ~o, - a y -e\ for the adjectives 
(excluding 4 all ’ and 4 many') Carpenter gives 131 forms 
in - e , 82 in - a , 285 in -0, and 73 endingless forms. But for the 
word 4 all' he gives 223 forms and of these no less than 215 end 
in ~e. The Lind, usage is similar to that found in other WGmc. 
languages where in certain syntactic usages the form atte is 
used in any case (see Lasch §389 note 1; Franck §223; 
van Helten §26201). van Helten ( loc. cit.) suggests that the 
form is an adverb but this cannot be regarded as certain. 

THE WORD 4 MANY ' 

In the nom. acc. pi. of the adjective menig , 63 forms in -0 are 
recorded as against only 1 in -a. 251 This is clearly due to the 
influence of the abstract noun menigo but it is difficult to say 
how far the usage is merely orthographic. 252 


The numerals 

4 TWO * 

(1) Nom. acc . 

As Carpenter §607 points out forms such as tuoeg 4, twoe 3, 
tuoe 5, tueg Mk 8, 7 (margin) are merely orthographic abbrevi¬ 
ations for twoege , twege. As W. L. van Helten suggests (IF. 
xviii, 88) the form written twu- y tuu was certainly pronounced 
[twu:] (see p. 161). The phonologically regular form is repre¬ 
sented by OE. tu ME. tow early MnE. tow (NED. s.v. Two 
A.1.7) OSw. tu ODan. tu MnDan. i-tu and the w in the Lind, 
form is due to the influence of twoege , twege. 

261 J 14, 2\ in Mk 12, 41 the -a may be due to that olplura beneath it. 

252 In the form monig the flexion is much more normal though even here the pro¬ 
portion of forms in the nom. acc. pi. in -o is abnormally high, doubtless because of the 
influence of menig . 
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The form tuoge occurs 9 times and hence cannot be explained 
as an error, van Helten explains it as due to analogy between 
the forms from which WS. twegen and tu are descended. The 
usual development of PrGmc. -6 when final in monosyllables 
appears to have been -ii in English, Frisian and Norse (Luick 
§106), but there are exceptions to this rule, notably OE. to 
OFris. to (< PrGmc. cf. OHG. zuo MHG. zuo MnHG. zu 
OS. to MLG. to MDu. toe MnDu. toe Lat. do-nec, quan-do f etc.). 
The form tuoge does not show umlaut and we must therefore 
assume that, beside the regularly-developed PrE. *tu (< PrGmc. 
*two), PrE. *too 253 remained until after the time of Lumlaut and 
then by analogy between it and the PrE. form from which WS. 
twegen is descended the form which has given Lind, twoge arose. 254 

(2) Gen . 

In the gen. two distinct forms are recorded in Lind.:—(i) 
twoege Mt 27, 21; tuoege L. Pref. 8, 15 (ii) twoegera Mt. Pref. 14, 
3; tuoegara J 8, 17; tuoera L. Pref. 5, 14. 

In view of WS. tweg(e)a it is probable that twoege represents a 
normal gen. *twcega 255 (with the change of a to e in flexional 
syllables, see p. 44 ff.). Lind, twoegera , tuoera WS. twegra are 
extensions of this form by means of the ending of the gen. pi. of 
adjectives and pronouns; cf. OHG. zweiero 256 MHG. zwei(g)er 
MnHG. zweier MLG. tweyer (Lasch §396 note 4) MDu. 
tweer 257 beside Goth, twaddje Icel. tveggja OSw. twceggia ODan. 
Iwceggia OHG. zweiio OS. tweio. A similar analogical process 
is evidenced in other languages; thus in Slavonic, beside an 


253 In Ru 2 . a form tuo is recorded in the passage 5 ria in tuo 7 tuo in brio { tres in 
duo et duo in tres * L 12, 53. If the form tuo is not erroneous and due to the direct 
influence of Lat. duo it may actually be the form *two discussed above. 

251 If the form tua {tua honda 1 duas manus * Mt 18, 8) is correct and not due to the 
influence of the -a in honda , it is the only example in Lind, of the OE. fem. form (see 
van Helten IF. xviii, 89). 

255 K. Brugmann (Die distributiven und die kollektiven Numeralia der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen p. 55) equates OE. twoega to OHG. zweiio Goth, twaddje , etc. This is 
quite impossible; Goth twaddje could only correspond to OE. *twa , ga in WS. Vesp. Ps. 
Lind. The OE. form twcega appears to descend from a PrGmc. form *twdjQ which 
apparently contains the same stem as the obscure WS. nom. acc. twegen. 

266 Tatian (ed. E. Sievers) §98, v. 2; §131, v. 5. 

267 with vowel due to analogy with the nom. acc.; see Franck §232.2. 
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original gen. loc. OBulg. dbvoju, etc. the forms Russian dvuchb 
Polish dwuch Czech (dialect) dvouch with the ending proper to 
the adjectives occur (see W. Vondrak, Vergleichende slavische 
Grammatik ii, 62-3). 

‘THREE ’ 

(1) Nom. acc. 

The forms of the nom. acc. are apparently those normal in the 
fern, and neut. in OE. (see Boer §204.3) but the phonology of 
the three variants ftrio 6, ftreo 3, %rea 13 is not at all clear (see 
Biilbring §§114, 118a and notes 1, 7). 

(2) Gen . 

For the gen. there are three examples:—(1) $rea godspellas 1 
ftara godspella (altered from godspellera) bisen I %oht ‘ trium 
euangeliorum sensus ' Mt. Pref. 8, 14. (2) in muft tuoe witnesa 1 

ftrea ‘ in ore duorum testium uel trium ' Mt 18, 16. (3) hucelc 

ftisra ftreana ‘ quis horum trium ’ L 10, 36. In the first example 
the translation is not exact and by reason of the form godspellas 
we cannot be sure that ftrea is a true gen. and not a nom. acc. 
In the second one the form tuoe is clearly abbreviated and it is 
possible that ftrea is also, and in this case it would be impossible 
to decide whether it stands for *$reara or *$reana. The dis¬ 
cussion whether the form of the nom. acc., ftrea, can be used for 
the gen. (cf. MDu. gen. drie beside drier —see Franck §232.3) 
is therefore not profitable. The form ftreana, with an analogical 
weak ending, would be unique in Germanic, and it would 
be particularly surprising in Lind., for in this text the gen.pl. in 
-ena in the adjectives has been almost entirely replaced by 
forms in -ra, -a (see p. 104). It seems possible that the form 
ftreana in the third example should be emended to *3 reara. 258 

( 3 ) Dat - 

The forms occurring are ftriim 10; ftriim L. Pref. 3, 16; J. p. 
188, line 7; ftrim 5; Sn'm 5. The accent is rarely misplaced in 
Lind, and the five forms §rim would alone be sufficient to 


The error « for r is quite probable; cf. drihter Mt 8, 8 for *drihten. 
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show that the form was pronounced [f)ri:m] and not [Orini ]. 
But in addition the writing with ii renders it certain 
that in the stage of the language represented by the 
archaic system of orthography in Lind, (see p. 53) the form must 
have been dissyllabic (see pp. 162-3) an< 3 must therefore have 
arisen by contraction. The case was originally a ‘ weak ' one 
(Brugmann §366.8) and hence the vowel must originally have 
been short like that in Lith. dat. trims, inst. trimis Lett. dat. 
inst. trim (older trims) 259 OBulg. dat. trbnib, inst. trbmi. In 
Germanic the short vowel is attested by the forms Goth, prim 
Olcel. prim{r) OSw 259 prom < prym < prim (A. Noreen, Altschw - 
edische Grammatik §§482 note 1, 108.1, 116) OHG. drift (Notker) 
MHG. dr in 2 * 1 OWFris. threm. It is hence clear that dissyllabic 
forms or those with long vowels must be analogical new 
formations. In Baltic there are a number of new formations 
in which the j from the gen. (Lith. triju OBulg. trbjb Goth. 
prije) has been introduced into other cases; thus nom. 
PrBaltic Hrijes (> Lith. trys Lett, tris) ; Lett, (dialect— 
e.g. that of Felixberg) dat. masc. trijim, loc. masc. trijuds, loc. 
fern, trijds (see Endzelin loc . cit.) Lith. (Zemaitic) loc. masc. 
trijusi, loc. fern, trijuosi as compared w T ith nom. Skt. trayah Av. 
Orayo Gk. rptig Lat. tres Goth, preis Icel. prir MnNorw. tri 
OSw. pn(r) ODan. thri OHG. dri MHG. dri MnHG. drei MDu. 
drij MnDu. (dialect) drij OE. pri ; dat. Lett. trim(s) Lith. trims 
OBulg. trbmb . It seems possible that the Lind, form is des¬ 
cended from a PrGmc. *prijim with they introduced in PrGmc. 
from the gen. (Goth, prije, etc.) just as in the Lett. dat. trijim. 
But even in the oldest archaic English a dissyllabic form 
*pri-im could not possibly represent a PrGmc. *prijim directly; 
PrGmc. *prijim would normally have become *prim at a very 
early date, long before the earliest date we can ascribe to the 


259 See J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik §330. 

26° p* or the ODan. forms of the dat.see J. Brondum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik 
§159 note 2. 

261 Proved by the rhymes; in Hartmann von Aue this is the normal form; see K. 
Zwierzina ZfdA. xlv, 76. 
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tradition of the archaic orthography of Lind. It seems there¬ 
fore probable that *prijim was retained in an older form than it 
would have been normally, under the continued influence of the 
gen. and this would explain why the archaic orthography of 
Lind, represents a form in which contraction has only just taken 
place. The other Germanic forms with a long vowel in the dat. 
are ambiguous; 262 for there are admittedly some cases in which 
the dat. has been analogically influenced by the nom. acc., thus 
MHG, drien due to the influence of nom. acc. due, MLG. dren to 
that of nom. acc. dre) OFris. thrium to that of the nom. acc. 
neut. thriu ; hence it is extremely probable that OSw. prim is 
due to the influence of nom. masc. pn(r) ; MHG. drtn 263 to that 
of nom, acc. masc. fern, dri; MLG. drtn to that of nom. acc. dri . 
It is however possible that traces of PrGmc. *prijim are con¬ 
cealed in some of these forms. 

The adverbs 

In Lind, adverbs formed directly from the stem of the 
adjective, such as georne, normally have the ending -e as in WS. 
But 12 examples in -a are also recorded by Carpenter §584. 
These forms are not erroneous but correspond to OHG. and OS. 
forms in -0 (e.g. OHG. gerno OS. gerno) and to Norse forms in -a 
(e.g. Olcel. giarna OSw. gicerna) with the ending of the IndE. 
abl. -od (see Boer §81 note 5); cf. abl. sg. Skt. vxkdt Av. vvhrkat 
* wolf * OLat. gnaivod Lat. lupo Oscan sakarakliid 
' sacello 7 Umbrian p u p 1 u * populo 7 ; gen. sg. Lith. v$ro 
‘ man 1 Lett. cilv$ka ‘ human being 7 OBulg. vlbka y etc. ‘ wolf 7 ; 
further, forms such as Skt. pascat ‘ after 7 Gk. (Cretan) rw-& Lat. 
cito ; whereas the OE. adverbs in -e probably represent the 
ending -Id (see Streitberg §189; LSE. ii, 88); cf. OLat. 
facilvmed Lat. facillime . 

A certain number of endingless adverbs are recorded by 
Carpenter who regards them as abbreviated forms; he also 

262 As Lind, brim would be were it not for the presence of 5 Him. 

263 Proved by the rhymes; in Wolfram von Eschenbach this is the normal form; 
see K. Zwierzina, loc. cit. 
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points out that they may represent another formation : the acc. 
sg. neut. of the adjective. In those cases in which apparently 
abbreviated forms occur once only discussion is clearly un¬ 
profitable but in two cases, long 7 and fast Mk 15, 44; J. Pref. 
7, 11, we may conclude that the forms are not abbreviated but 
are correct as they stand. Neither of these forms is recorded 
elsewhere in OE. but with the first cf. Icel. langt OSw. langt 
and with the second Icel. fast OSw. fast . 

In the adverbs ending in -lice no forms in -a are recorded by 
Carpenter §585, but endingless forms are common. In this case 
they are not due to abbreviation or to the presence of parallel 
formations but to the loss of final -e in the third syllable (see 
P- 45 )- 

In the adverbs in -ung- (Carpenter §587) the normal ending is 
-a as in WS. (cf. Goth, unweniggo). The forms in -e in this case 
do not represent parallel formations but are due to the change of 
-a to -e in flexional syllables. 

In a number of cases the comparative of the adj. from which 
the adverb is derived is used instead of the comparative adv.; 
e.g. rehtra ‘ potius' 4. 264 Sievers does not mention this pheno¬ 
menon but in other Germanic languages it is very common. In 
OSw. it was the normal method of forming the comparative of 
adverbs from the earliest times (though forms of the other type 
are sometimes found); thus vipari, vipara (beside rarer vipar) 
as the comparative of the adv. vipa; Icengra , Icengre (beside 
rarer Icenger) as the comparative of the adv. langt . Similar 
forms are found in Olcel.; thus vipara 265 beside vipar(r) as the 
comparative of the adv. vipa (see A. Noreen, Altisldndische und 
altnorwegische Grammatik §442 note 3); in OHG., e.g. mera 
beside mer ; in MDu., e.g. langere , lievere beside liever (Franck 
§208 note); in OFris., e.g. furthera beside further , hdch{e)ra 
(van Helten §232); cf. also the superlatives OHG. meista 
beside meist , MHG. beste , erste (Paul-Gierach §144). 


264 And see further Carpenter §§588-9. 

265 In Olcel. tipara is the only form recorded for the comparative of the adv. titt. 

8 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PRONOUNS 

The personal pronouns 

The following exceptional forms of the gen. of the 1st and 2nd 
personal pronouns are recorded in Lind,:—(1) mil(t)sa mines 
‘ miserere mei ’ Mk 10, 47; Mk 10, 48. (2) milsande sie Sines 

‘ misertus sit tui' Mk 5,19. (3) hucelc uutetlice iurre 1 quis autem 

uestrum ' Mt 6, 27. (4) huel Sonne iuena ‘ quis autem uestrum 5 

L 17, 7. (5) on middum iuerra ‘ in medio uestrum ' L 22, 27. 

(6) in middum . . . iuerra * medius uestrum ’ J 1, 26. (7) inert0 

aerist ‘ uestrum primus 1 J 8, 7. They are not erroneous 
but they show the influence of the closely-related possessives. 
Similar forms are found in other languages. These are perhaps 
most noticeable in OSw. where gen. vdr[r)a, ipra occur as the 
normal form (though var, ipar are also recorded) and in MDu. 
where in the singular the normal form of the gen. has -s (mijns, 
dijns , sijns) and in the plural gen. onsete, uwere (urre) occur 
beside onset, iiwer (and other similar forms); cf. also OS. gen. pi. 
iuwero beside iuwar. In the other Germanic languages this 
phenomenon of the assimilation of the pronoun to the adjective 
seems to be confined to certain special cases. Thus in Olcel. 
the gen. pi. of the pronoun of the 1st and 2nd persons is vdrra, 
yp(u)arra when used in connection with allra or sialfra but 
otherwise it is var, yp(u)ar; cf. also the expression okkarra . . . 
beggia. In OHG. (Otfrid) the expressions gen. sg. mines, sines 
selbes occur though normally the gen. sg. is min, sin; similarly 
in MHG. a gen. sg. mines, dines, sines when used in con¬ 
junction with selbes, eines is common; in MLG. mines selves 
occurs. In some of these cases the gen. sg. of the personal 
pronoun in apposition to another genitive was certainly regarded 
as the gen. sg. of a possessive governing the other word. Out¬ 
side Germanic cf. Lat. gen. met, hit, sui; nostri, nostrum; 
uestri, uestrum (in Plautus and Terence nostrorum, nostrarum, 
etc.). 
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The definite article 

(i) Nom. sg. $e, ( 5 iu, Sio 266 

Similar forms are found elsewhere in English (Girvan §352.4; 
Seidler §§1, 6 ). They show the replacement of the original forms 
with IndE. 5 by those descended from IndE. forms with t. The 
Lind, paradigm shows the development well on its way to the 
ME. stage and is similar to that found in other WGmc. 
languages where in many cases the replacement of the 5-forms 
by the Morins took place at a very early date. Thus nom. sg. 
OHG. der, diu MHG. der, diu MnHG. der, die OS. the , thie 267 ; 
thiu MLG. masc. de, die ; fern. de, die, dil MDu. die, de MnDu. 
de OFris. thi , thiu MnFris. de 268 as compared to Goth, sa, so Icel. 
sd , su Skt. sa , sa Av. ha, ha Albanian k-ii , ke-jd ' this ' Gk. 6,17. 
This extension of the Morms at the expense of the 5 -forms is 
also found outside Germanic; thus in Balto-Slavonic the t- 
forms have predominated : Lith. tds, td Lett, tas, td OBulg. tb, 
ta, etc. ' that/ Analogy in the reverse direction is also 
evidenced; thus in Celtic the Morms tend to be eliminated 
in favour of the 5 -forms; beside IndE. *so > OIr. so * 1 / 
IndE. *sa in Cornish ha-neth ‘ to-night/ there are forms with an 
analogical s : OIr. so 4 this ’ (< *sod instead of *tod ). 2Q9 Other 
examples of the extension of the 5 -forms are afforded by Gk. 
ol, at (beside roi, rat) and by many of the Prakrit forms (see 
R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sftrachen §423); cf. also the 
rare loc. sg. sdsmin in the Rigveda beside the normal Skt. 
tdsmin. 

(ii) Nom. sg. Jem. tSy 19 

This form is quite obscure. W. L. van Helten attempted 
to explain it (PBB. xvi, 288), but later he abandoned his earlier 
theory (IF. xxvi, 182 ff.). An apparently identical form, nom. 

266 Carpenter §672. 

287 se occurs four times. 

268 The replacement of the s-forms by the 2-forms in Norse took place in a different 
way; thus nom. sg. masc. Icel. pann MNorw. pann MnNorw. den, nom. sg. masc. and 
fem. OSw. pan MnSw. den ODan. than MnDan. den are ultimately the form of the 
acc. sg. masc. 

269 See H. Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen §516. 
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sg. fem. py t is found in OSw. (in texts such as the Upland Laws, 
the later Vastgota Laws, the Codex Regius of the Commentary 
on the Pentateuch, the Upsala MS. of the Collection of Proverbs), 
which Noreen §204.2 equates to OHG. diu OS. thin (=Lind. 
Mu), explaining the y as due to ^-umlaut. It seems improbable 
that the Lind, form is due to borrowing from some Norse 
dialect. 

(iii) Acc. sg. masc. < 5 ene 41 

Cf. ME. pene (Seidler §4). This form is clearly identical 
with OS. thena OFris. thene 21Q and stands in the same relation to 
acc. sg. masc. OHG. den OS. then as nom. acc. sg. neut. Goth. 
pata does to OHG. daz OS. that OE. pcet Skt. tat Av. tat Lat. 
is-tud (see Boer §198.5). 

{iv ) Acc. sg. masc. Son 16 

This form probably shows the apocope of -e found in $czr, 
hir (see p. 124); at all events this possibility renders unprofitable 
any discussion of the question whether it is a form similar to 
OHG. den , etc. 

(v) Gen. sg. fem . 271 Saera 272 

H. Flasdieck (IF. xlviii, 66) mentions some OFris. forms in 
-a which preserve the phonologically regular form of the gen. sg. 
and with these he compares the OE. gen. sg. in -unga. In the 
OKent. Glosses a gen. sg. fem. Mora 2, More 3 is recorded (see 
I. Williams, Bonner Beitrdge zur Anglistik xix, 148) which, with 
a special development due to lack of stress, has given hare in the 
Ayenbite (see J. K. Wallenberg, The Vocabulary of Dan Michel's 
Ayenbite of Inwyt p. 113 note); both the ending -a and the 
back-umlaut show that here also the old gen. sg. is preserved. 
The Lind. gen. sg. §cera is probably to be explained in this way 
also. 

(vi) Inst. sg. masc. Sio 

: Mo forma daege. i. sunnadoeg aedeawde ' prima sabbati ap- 

270 For an explanation of this form see W. L. van Helten, IF. xxvi, 174. 

271 W. L. van Helten (IF. xxvi, 176) discusses gen. sg. OE. pare. The Lind. gen. sg. 
tar a Mt. Pref. 6,10 may be similar but it may well be an error for *5 cera. 

272 Mk 5, 40; L 8, 55. 
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paruit’ Mk 16, 9. Lindelof (Beitrdge p. 21) takes this as a form 
of the nom. sg. fem. and hence uses it as evidence for the 
feminine gender of the word dceg in Lind. But such a change of 
gender would be almost unique in Lind, (see Sex-gender 
p. 323) and even if this were not the case we should have to 
assume that the sentence was quite asyntactic. Under 
these circumstances it seems far more probable that the form is 
an inst. sg. masc. 273 corresponding to OHG. diu OS. thiu (see 
Boer §198 note 6). 


The word * this 5 

Despite W. L. van Helten’s detailed discussion (IF. xxvii, 
278-87) the Germanic flexion of this pronoun cannot be con- 
sidered as explained. Under these circumstances all that will 
be attempted here is a brief list of certain features of the Lind, 
forms. 

(i) Nom. sg. masc. Sis 

This form occurs a number of times in congruence with nouns 
etymologically masc. (beside the normal OE. §es). Carpenter 
§681 regards this as the form proper to the neut. used in such 
positions (see Sex-Gender p. 323) but a nom. sg. masc. dis is 
found in OFris. 274 It is clearly quite impossible to decide 
whether the Lind, form <5 is originally belonged to the masc. 
or the neut, paradigm or to both. 

(ii) Nom. sg. fem. 3 ys 275 

This form is clearly connected in some way with the obscure 
nom. sg. fem. fty mentioned above. 

(Hi) Inst . sg. Sios 

: drihten forlet hia y\cec %ios ger ‘ domine dimitte illam et hoc 
anno ' L 13, 8. Lindelof (op. cit. p. 18) takes this as a form of 
the nom. sg. fem. and uses it as evidence for the feminine gender 

273 For this use of the inst. see Brugmann §545b. 

274 Indeed van Helten would regard pis as the regular form of the nom. sg. masc. and 
explain pes as due to analogy. 

275 Mt. Pref. 9, 10; &y/ iu s Mt 9, 26. 
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of the word ger in Lind. Here again it is probable that the 
form is actually an inst. sg.; it would correspond to OS. thins. 

(iv) Gen. pi .; dot. sg. and pi. 276 

In Lind, the normal forms of these cases have ss but a certain 
number of forms with s are also recorded. They are found 
elsewhere (van Helten, IF xxvii, 283). The normal forms also 
have the vowel i in the stem but some forms with a are recorded : 
dat. sg. Sassum Mt 26, 29; Sasum L 17, 25; Sasser Mt 26, 31; 
gen. pi. Sassa Mt 25, 45 (margin); dat. pi. Sassum 3; Sasnm L 9, 
28; Si/ a sum Mt 18,6. Such forms are found elsewhere and van 
Helten regards the vowel as long and due to analogy. But it 
is possible that such forms are to be connected ultimately with 
the root (cf. Runic Sw. acc. sg. masc. pansi ; nom. acc. sg. 
neut. patsi). Note finally the dat. sg. Sis(s)a 5, Sisse 2. 


276 Carpenter §§683, 686-7. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SYNCRETISM AND CASE-FISSION 277 

Nom.-acc. syncretism 

In Lind, there was a tendency to eliminate the distinction 
between nom. and acc.; hence the endingless acc. sg. in the 
-(;)a-declension (e.g. wund , synn beside wunde , synne), due to 
the use of the nom. sg. which is also found in the early ME. texts 
of the East Midlands 278 (i.e. Ormulum, Bestiary, Genesis and 
Exodus, Peterborough Chronicle—see Ofverberg p. 19), 279 the 
endingless acc. sg. (strong) in the adjectives (beside forms in 


277 * Kasussynkretismus ’ and' Kasusabspaltung ’ (Brugmann p. 419); see LSE.ii, 
5 - 6 . 

278 Whereas generally in ME. a form in -e is used for both cases; see S. Moore, 
Language iv, 248 ff. 

279 It is impossible to decide whether the position in the Lind, -^-declension is due to 
the use of a nom. sg. hona for an acc. sg. hono (the regular form), or whether the acc. 
sg. hona is from an acc. sg. *honan , an analogical form like WS. hanan. In the pi. the 
use of the ending ~o, -a in both cases has no connection with the late Northumbrian 
syncretism discussed here. It is probable that originally the acc. pi. was used for the 
nom. pi.; cf. nom. acc. pi. OHG. -un f ~un OS. -un. The forms in -a in Lind, are 
probably due to analogy with the other cases. (See p. 84). 
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-ne) due to the use of the nom. sg. masc. and neut ; 280 the ending¬ 
less acc. sg. fem. (strong) in adjs. and the acc. sg. fem. in -o, -a 
(beside forms in -e) due to the use of the nom. sg. fem. —, -0, 
-a (see pp. 105-6); similarly in ME. the normal form of the acc. 
sg. of adjectives is endingless. In the pronouns the PrE. state of 
affairs is much better preserved in Lind, hence ic : mec , meh; 
we, woe : usic, usig, usih; ftu : ftec, ft eh; gie, ge : iuih ; he : 
hine; hiu, hio : hia, hea 281 with the original distinction between 
nom. and acc. preserved intact. In the definite article and in 
the pronoun 1 this/ while the distinction between nom. and 
acc. is in general preserved, there are a number of examples of 
the use of the nom. sg. for the acc. sg. and vice versa ; thus acc. 
sg. masc. fte 27, se 3 282 beside ftone etc. 451; acc. sg. fem. ftiu 3, 
ftio 6, fty 11 beside fta 140; nom. sg. fem. fta 16 283 beside ftio 95, 
ftiu 45, fty 19; acc. sg. fem. ftios 14, ftius 3 beside ftas 10; nom sg. 
fem. ftas 4 beside ftios 33, ftius 12. 

The position in the pronominal paradigm in Lind, is thus very 
similar to that in MnE.; cf. I : me ; we : us; thou : thee; he : 
him; she : her with distinction between nom. and acc. but the, 
this without. 

In OE. in general the nom. and acc. were distinct in the 
singular in the -( j)d - and -w-nouns, in the masc. and fem. of the 
adjectives and in the pronouns; in the plural only in the 
pronouns of the first two persons. Elsewhere, i.e. in the 
majority of cases, they were not distinct. It is therefore 

280 It is not clear why the acc. sg. masc. enne n is also used for the nom. sg. The 
same phenomenon is found in Frisian for many of the MnFris. forms descend from the 
acc. sg. masc. and not from the nom. sg. (see T. Siebs, Grundriss i, 776). The nom. 
sg. userne J 8, 54; J n, 11 (also 3 times in Rit.) is only apparently similar; the n was 
not confined to the nom. sg. but was in reality part of the stem. The form is similar 
to ME. ouren, 3 ouren , hisn, hern MnE. dialect (Midland, Eastern, Southern and South- 
Western Counties) hisn , hern , ourn , yourn, theirn. It is suggested in NED. (s.v. hisn) 
that the n is due to the influence of mine , thine. 

281 Carpenter §661 gives three examples of the acc. sg. hia used as the nom. sg.:— 
onsett bond ofer hia pxtte hia hdl sie 7 hia hlifige ‘ inpone manus super earn ut salua sit 
et uiuat ’ Mk 5, 23 and middy ymbuoende hia l cued him t 6 ‘ conuersailla dicit ei* 
J 20, 16. But in the first case the forms might well be due to the preceding hia 1 earn * 
and in the second it is probable that the form is not syntactically a nominative. 

282 For similar forms in ME. see Seidler §4. 

283 As Cook s.v. se points out, some of these may be due to a misconstruing of Lat. ea. 
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natural that there should have been this tendency to eliminate 
the distinction in the few cases where it remained. 


Nom./acc.-dat. syncretism 

There was also a tendency in Lind, to use the form of the nom. 
acc. sg. for the dat. Thus dat. sg. wulf, wund, synn, sunu , 
feeder {fader ), monn , long 2M beside wulfe, wunde, synne, feder, 
menu , longum, longre. Similar forms are found in Ru 1 . (Brown 
p. 73) and in ME. an endingless dative singular is frequently 
found in texts where final -e has not been lost phonologically; 
e.g. in Chaucer (B. ten Brink, Chaucers Sprache und Verskunst 
§198), Robert of Gloucester (F. Pabst, Anglia xiii, 242), the 
early texts of the East Midlands i.e. Ormulum, Bestiary, 
Genesis and Exodus, Peterborough Chronicle (Ofverberg 
p. 171), Trinity Homilies ( 0 . Strauss, Die Sprache der mittel- 
englischen Predigtsammlung in der Handschrifi B.14.52 des 
Trinity College , Cambridge p. 75), Proverbs of Alfred (E. Gropp, 
On the Language of the Proverbs of Alfred, pp 39, 41, 42), Peri 
Didaxeon (J. Schiessl, Laut- und Flexionsverhdltnisse der 
fruhmittelenglischen Rezeptensammlung Peri Didaxeon p. 85), 
Vices and Virtues (M. Philippsen, Die Deklination in den “ Vices 
and Virtues ” p. 30 if.). 285 But in Lind, in the plural of nouns 
and adjectives and in the pronouns (both singular and plural) 
the nom./acc. and the dat. are in general distinct. 

In considering syncretism it is important to distinguish the 
following types:— 

(I) Cases in which the syncretism appears in the singular and 
plural at the same time. 

(II) Cases in which the syncretism appears in one number 
only. 

284 The suggestions that all these forms are due to apocope (see p. 45), or to the 
preservation of parallel IndE. forms (such as an inst, sg. in -6 or a loc. sg. in -ei in the 
-o-stems, an inst. sg. in ~u in the w-stems, etc.), or to analogy with the very few old 
endingless datives (see A. Walde, Die germanischen Auslautgesetze p. 3 ft.; W. L. 
van Helten, PBB. xv, 456-8; xxviii, 542-5) are quite untenable. 

285 See further R. Maack, Die Flexion des englischen Substantivs von 1100 bis etwa 
1250 §§3, 20. 
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Acc.-dat. syncretism of the first type is evidenced in East 
Norse : both the dat. sg. and the dat. pi. were replaced by the 
form of the acc. (Noreen §259.3). In High German and 
Dutch there was a tendency to acc.-dat. syncretism of the 
second type; thus MnHG. nom. acc. dat. sg. Wolf (beside dat. 
sg. Wolfe) MDu. nom. acc. dat. sg. wolf (beside dat. sg. wolve) 
but nom. acc. pi. MnHG. Wolfe MDu. wolve : dat. pi. MnHG. 
Wolfen MDu. wolven . 286 

The condition of Lind, with respect to this nom./acc.-dat. 
syncretism is of paramount importance for the understanding 
of the position in ME. For in ME. the syncretism evidenced is 
apparently of Type I : both the dat. sg. and the dat. pi. 287 tend to 
be replaced by the form of the nom. acc. Thus in the early ME. 
dialects of the East Midlands a paradigm nom. acc. dat. sg. 
wolf ’ nom. acc. dat. pi. wolves would be normal (Ofverberg 
pp. 171, 173). But the condition of Lind, shows that actually 
the syncretism is of Type II 288 : in Lind, the dat. sg. has been 
replaced to a considerable extent by the form of the nom. 
acc. sg. but in the pi. the distinction between the nom. acc. and 
the dat. is intact. In fact in this respect the condition of Lind, 
in the tenth century is very similar to that of Middle Dutch and 
Modern High German. The ME. state of affairs shows the 
natural development of that in Lind.; a state of affairs in which 
the nom. acc. was distinct from the dat. in one number but not 
in another might well be unstable and would tend to the replace¬ 
ment of the dat. pi. by the form of the nom. acc. pi. also. 

The explanation of the loss of the dative in English is a very 
simple one now that it is clear that the syncretism is of Type II 

286 In High German the beginnings of the change are apparent from the thirteenth 
century (Paul-Gierach §120 note), but the endingless forms do not become common 
until the MnHG. period (O. Bockelmann, Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unterricht xxvi, 
48-54, where references to further literature on the subject are given). In MDu. the 
endingless forms are common (see Franck §174.4). Neither the Dutch nor the High 
German change could be explained as due solely to apocope, although in some cases 
this may have helped matters. 

287 Neither in the dat. sg. or pi. can the endings have been lost phonologically in early 
ME. 

288 It has often been tacitly assumed (e.g. by G. Hiibener, PBB. xlv, 85-102) that the 
ME. syncretism is of Type I and hence a variety of different explanations have been 
put forward. 
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and not of Type I. 289 Like the corresponding syncretism in 
Dutch and High German (which however has not developed as 
far as that in English) it is due to the fact that in the majority 
of nouns and adjectives, there was, for a variety of reasons, no 
distinction between acc. sg. and dat. sg.; thus acc. dat. sg. 
Lind, hiorde MHG. hirte MDu. rigge ; MHG, wunde MDu. wonde; 
Lind, hona, tunga MHG. hanen, zungen MDu. hane(n, tonge(n f 
etc; hence it was natural that there should be a tendency 
towards the elimination of the distinction in the remainder 
also. The reason why it is the form of the acc. that has been 
generalised and not that of the dat. is partly to be sought in the 
fact that, in most declensions, the form of the nom. is the same 
as that of the acc. 290 


Case-fission 291 

In Northumbrian there is in general a clear distinction 
between gen. sg. fern, hire, ftczre : dat. sg. fern, hir, ftczr. Thus 
Ru 2 . gen. sg. fern, hire 26; hir L 1, 41 : dat. sg. fem. hir 20; 
gen. sg. fem. ftcere 7; ftcer Mk 15, 46 : dat. sg. fem. ftcer (fre¬ 
quent) 292 ; Rit. gen. sg. fem. hire 12; hir p. 51, line 13 : dat. sg. 
fem. hir 2; gen. sg. fem. ftcere 7 : dat. sg. fem. ftcer 23 s93 ; Lind, 
gen. sg. fem. hire 51; hirce L 7, 38 : dat. sg. fem. hir 37; hir 

289 The explanation of syncretisms of Type I, such as that in East Norse, is usually 
a matter of very great difficulty. 

290 The use of the nom. acc. for the gen. or vice versd is very rare in Germanic. 
Isolated examples are MDu. gen. twee, drie (beside tweer , drier) with the form of the 
nom. acc.; nom. acc. pi. ODan. aghnce MnDan. ojne with the form of the gen. pi. It 
is therefore most improbable that the forms gen. sg. sunu, gen. brea in Lind, are those 
of the nom. acc. (see pp. 81-2, no). 

291 The best-known example of this somewhat rare phenomenon is afforded by the 
Latin and later Avestic ablative. Originally in Latin the abl. was distinct in the 
second declension only (e.g. OLat. gnaivod Lat. lupd) but the fact that there was a 
distinction in this declension caused a similar distinction to be made in others. Thus 
on the analogy of -od in the -d-stems, -ad, -cd, -tid were formed in the -d-, -e- and 
-M-stems; thus OLat. sententiad, castvd Lat. equd, fructu . See Stolz-Schmalz, 
Lateinische Grammatik §191. A similar process is evidenced in later Avestic; see 
H. Reichelt, Awestiches Elementarbuch §326. 

292 See U. Lindelof, Glossar zur AUnorthumbrischen Evangelienubersetzung in der 
Rushworth-Handschrift s. vv. he, be. 

293 See U. Lindelof, Worterbuch zur Interlinearglosse des Rituale Ecclesiae Dunel- 
mensis {Bonner Beitrdge zur Anglistik IX) s. vv. he, se. 
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(altered from - e ) L 21, 4; hire L 1, 28; hirce L 7, 47; gen. sg. 
fern, Scare 10; dceve Mk 5, 41; Scarce 5; Scar e L 10, 2 : dat. sg. 
fem. Scar 121; Scare 6. Cf. also dat. sg. fem. * pser ’ on the 
second cross at Thornhill; daer (Latin characters) on the 
Dewsbury Cross; further ' per ’ at Urswick, ' d/er ' (runes) and 
der (Latin characters) at Falstone. 294 The forms hir, Scar are 
due to apocope in a word not fully-stressed. 295 The Lind, forms 
acc. sg. masc. Son 7, Son e 9 (beside Sone , Sene 451) ; 296 dat. sg. 
fem. Sis(s)er 10 are to be explained in the same way. We 
should expect to find the forms hire hir , Scare Scar in both cases; 
but, by a process of case-fission (due to the fact that the 
genitive and dative were in general distinct), the forms with 
apocope are virtually confined to the dative, those without to 
the genitive, though a few exceptions occur. 


294 These forms are taken from B. Dickins, LSE. i, 18-9 and from photographs 
kindly placed at my disposal by Professor Dickins. 

295 Cf. OKent. nom. sg. fem. and nom. pi. hi (see LSE. iv, 20 note 16). 

298 Cf. ME. pen, pan , pon (Seidler §4). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE VERB 

The endings 

THE PLURAL OF THE PRETERITE 

From the statistics given by Kolbe §§211-13, the following 
table may be compiled:— 297 



Total 

No. 

% -on, -un 

%-0 

% -en 

0/ _ P 
/o c 

1st. 2nd. pi. ind. 
strong verbs 

78 

89-5 

g298 


2. 5 299 

1st. 2nd. pi. ind. 
weak verbs 

89 

66.5 

5 - 5 300 

1 

— 

28 3°1 

3rd. pi. ind. 
all verbs 

>1200 

>99 

< .4 302 i 

< . 4 303 

< .2 304 

subj. pi. 
all verbs 305 

— 

1 

1 

i 

i 

— 

— 


297 In Rit. and Ru 2 . the normal forms are pi. pret. ind. -on, -un; pi. pret. subj. -e; but 
in Ru 2 . a number of certain examples of the pi. pret, subj. in -un are found (Lindelof 
Rit. p. 84; Ru 2 . §§209, 219, 227). Note the forms pi. pret. ind. ‘ kwomu/ ‘ Msmaene^u* 
on the Ruthwell Cross (see B. Dickins and A. S. C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood p. 27). 
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298 ist. pi.: forbon 1 p cette ue gesego * quia uidemus ’ J 9, 41; 2nd. pi.: ba ding gie 
gesego 7 gie her don ‘ quae uidistis et audistis * L 7, 22; ongeto gie * cognouistis * J 8, 55; 
ongetto gie ‘ cognouistis ’ J 14, 9; ne mec gehealdi ge l ne nomo ‘ non me tenuistis * Mt 
26, 55; gie mec geceaso (altered from -on) * uos me elegistis ’ J 15, 16. 

299 ist. pi.: forbon hlafas neonfenge we ‘ quia panes non accepimus * Mt 16, 7; 2nd. 
pi.; oncne a w gie l ongete ge ‘ intellexistis ’ Mt 13, 51. 

300 ist. pi.: ne embigto we be ‘ non ministrauimus tibi * Mt25, 44; 2nd. pi.: sealdo 
gie t saldo gie ‘ dedistis ’ Mt 25, 42; sohto gie 1 uisitastis * Mt 25, 43; ne geherab gie ne 
eft-bohto gie l -bences gie ‘ non auditis nec recordamini * Mk 8, 18. 

301 ist pi.: ahne bloedsade ueusic l ue scegnade usic ‘ nonne benedicimus nos ’ J 8, 
48; fylgede we * secuti sumus ’ Mt 19, 27; geherde we * audiuimus ’ L 4, 23; 2nd pi.: 
ah forhon foerde gie gesea * sed quid existis uidere ’ L 7, 25; gegiuade gie * petistis ’ J 16, 
24; geherdeg(i)e * audistis * Mt 5, 27; Mt 5, 38; Mt 5, 43; (altered from -on) Mt 5, 21; 
forhuon bonne ne gelefde ge him * quare ergo non credidistis illi ’ Mt 21, 25; gelefde gie 
‘ *credidistis ’ Mt 21, 32; forhuon forbon ne gelefde gie him * quare ergo non credidistis 

ei ’ L 20, 5; ne plcegde ge . ne heafegde ge I ne gemcende (altered from -on) ge ‘ non 

saltastis.non planxistis 9 Mt n, 17; gesomnade gie * collexistis * Mt 25, 43; 

gefrugnon hie hucetd on woeg gie getrahtade ‘ interrogabant eos quid in uia tractabatis * 
Mk 9, 33; herde ge ‘ audistis ’ Mt 5, 33; leornade g(i)e * legistis ’ Mt 12, 3; Mt 12, 
5; Mt 22, 31; Mk 2, 25; ncefra gie leornade ‘ numquam legistis’ Mt 21,42; gie 
unuorbade 1 uos inhonoratis ’ J 8, 49. 

302 hia suibe clioppado cuoebendo ‘ illi succlamabant dicentes ’ L 23, 21; cuomo 
forbon cempo 7 ba formo * uenerunt ergo milites et primi ’ J 19, 32; sutnmo forbon 
uoendo ‘ quidam enim putabant ’ J 13, 29; 7 underlceded waero 11 to eorbo scioppo forletno 
allum gefyl'de weron hine ‘ et subductis ad terrain nauibus relictis omnibus secuti 

sunt ilium ’ L 5, n; tucem sciopum . wero (altered from -e) gefylde * duobus 

nauiculis.completis ’ L. Pref. 4, 18. 

303 cuoeden ‘ dixerunt ’ Mk 11,6; gefreten ‘ comederunt ’ L 8, 5; gefeollon 1 geworpen 
hia 1 proiecerunt eos ’ Mt 15, 30; cueden (altered to -on) Mt 9, 34; cuoeden (altered to 
-on) J 10, 21 4 dicebant.’ 

304 geffaignades hine cuoede ‘interrogabant eum dicentes ’ Mt 12, 10; geswoenced 
woere l weron gesuoencde ‘ uexabantur ’ Mk 1, 34. 

305 It is clearly impossible to complete this row of statistics without the compilation 
of the study on the use of the indicative and subjunctive in Lind, mentioned on p. 12. 
But from a preliminary study of this nature three facts have emerged:—(1) -on occurs 
more frequently in the ind. than in the subj. (2) -0 occurs more frequently in the subj. 
than in the ind. (3) -e occurs more frequently in the subj. than in the ind. 
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From this table the following facts appear:— 

(1) -0 occurs more frequently in the 1st. 2nd. ind. than in the 
3rd. ind. 

(2) -e occurs more frequently in the 1st. 2nd. ind. than in the 
3rd. ind. 

(3) -e occurs more frequently in the weak verbs than in the 
strong verbs. 

The complex state of affairs evidenced in Lind, probably 
indicates the following development. There was some 
analogy 306 between the original pi. pret. ind. in -un (cf. OHG. 
-un) and the pi. pret. subj. in -i(n 307 (cf. OHG. -in) so that 
a pi. pret. ind. - i(n ) occurred beside a normal - un , and a 
pi. pret. subj. -un beside a normal -i(n). Then the Northum¬ 
brian loss of final -n took place; it would have taken place 
regularly in the pi. pret. subj. -in but in the pi. pret. ind. -un 
only under certain conditions. 308 One of these conditions was 
fulfilled when the ending -un of the 1st. 2nd. pi. pret. ind. stood 
before the enclitic pronouns we, ge 309 Hence:—the normal pi. 
pret. ind. -on < pi. pret. ind. -un, regularly; 1st. 2nd. pi. pret. 
ind. -0 < pi. pret. ind. -un with loss of -n before enclitic we, ge; 
3rd. pi. pret. ind. -0 < pi. pret, ind. -un with irregular loss of -n 
by analogy with 1st. 2nd. pi. pret. ind. -o; pJ. pret. ind. -en < 
pi. pret. ind. -i(n) with -n irregularly preserved by analogy with 
the normal pi. pret. ind. -on; 1st. 2nd. pi. pret. ind. -e UQ with 
regular development of pi. pret. ind. -i(n) owing to the fact that 
the analogy with 1st. 2nd. pi. pret. ind. -0 without -n was 

306 For a suggestion as to the origin of this analogy see Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 
xxxv, 170. 

307 It is impossible to decide whether the PrE. subj. pi. -i (with phonologically regular 
loss of -n —see Biilbring §556) was preserved in the Northumbrian of the period before 
the loss of -n, or whether an analogical form -in, similar to WS. -en was produced. 

308 Hence also the variation pi. pret. ind. -on : pi. pret. subj. -e in Rit. and Ru 2 . 
The reason why -« was not lost normally in the ending -un is not clear; the position in 
OFris. is similar: pi. pret. ind. -en, subj. -e. 

309 Loss of -n before we, ge is found in other OE. dialects (Biilbring §558); for a 
similar phenomenon in MHG. see Paul-Gierach §155 note 2. 

310 The fact that the 1st. 2nd. pi. pret. ind. -e occurs more frequently in the weak 
verbs than in the strong may be due to analogy with the 1st. 3rd. sg. pret. ind. -e of 
the weak verbs, an analogy to which there would be no parallel in the strong verbs with 
endingless 1st. 3rd. sg. pret. ind. 
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' stronger ' than that with pi. pret. ind. -on with -n; normal pi. 
pret. subj. -e < pi. pret. subj. -i(n), regularly; pi. pret. subj. 
-on < pi. pret. subj. -un, regularly; 311 pi. pret. subj. -o < pi. pret. 
subj. -un with irregular loss of -n by analogy with the normal 
pi. pret. subj. -e\ pi. pret. subj. -en < pi. pret. subj. -in with -n 
irregularly preserved by analogy with pi. pret. subj. -on. 

THE SINGULAR OF THE PRETERITE SUBJUNCTIVE 

The normal ending of this form is -e but in the strong verb a 
few forms in -a 312 are also recorded (Kolbe §212.1); in the weak 
verb forms in -a are unknown in the sg. pret. subj. In the sg. 
pres. subj. -a occurs beside normal -e ; it is due to analogy (see 
p. 152). The fact that the forms - a , -e could be used side by side 
in the sg. pres. subj. led to the use of a form -a beside the -e 
which was already present in the sg. pret. subj. In the weak 
verbs the ending of the xst. 3rd. sg. pret. ind. is always -e so that 
in these persons there is no distinction between pret. ind. and 
subj.; but in the strong verbs the endingless 1st. 3rd. sg. pret. 
ind. is essentially different from the 1st. 3rd. sg. pret. subj. with 
its ending. This explains the fact that the forms in -a were 
extended to the sg. pret. subj. in the strong verbs but not in 
the weak for in the latter case the fact that there was no 
distinction between the normal forms of the 1st. 3rd. sg. pret. 
ind. and subj. would tend to ‘ prevent' this analogical extension. 

WUTUM 

OE. (w)uton and the somewhat similar OS. wita MDu. weten 
have given rise to much discussion. 313 Both the root and the 
endings of these forms are obscure but on any theory it seems 
probable that the OE. form descends from a PrGmc. *witom-. 

311 But some of these forms in -on in the pi. pret. subj. may be due to a later ana¬ 
logical extension of the pi. pret. ind. -on to the pi. pret. subj. after the loss of -n similar 
to that evidenced in Ru 2 . by the pi. pret. subj. -un beside normal -e. 

312 e.g. cer 8 on be hona creawa ‘ priusquam gallus cantet * Mt 26, 75; pcette oncnewa I 
were oncnauen * agnosceret ’ Mk. Pref. 2,3. 

313 See W. L. van Helten, PBB. xv, 472; K. Brugmann and B. Delbriick, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Spmchen vol. II, Part 3, p. 124, 
where references to further literature will be found. 
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The development of this 0 to PrE. u is the same as that found in 
the dat. pi. (Goth, dagam : OE. dagum); since the forms of the 
1st. pi. in -m in parts of the verb were replaced by those of the 
3rd. pi. in -n (e.g. in the pret. ind. and subj.) it was quite natural 
that -n should be introduced analogically in this form also. In 
Lind, the form with -w actually occurs 9 times. 314 


The strong verbs 

CLASS I 

A large number of forms with a double consonant are found 
in the present of this class; e.g. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. auritteft J 8, 6; 
slittaft Mt. Pref. 1, 8 (see further Kolbe §3). K. Luick (.Archiv 
cii, 58 ff.) has shown that certain consonants are doubled after a 
short vowel in Lind. After a long vowel this doubling does 
occur in certain cases but it is in general of considerable rarity. 
Hence these forms in the present with a double consonant after 
a long vowel cannot be phonologically regular. But in the pi. 
pret. ind. and in the p. part, the consonant was doubled 
regularly for here the vowel was short; the double consonant 
was then introduced analogically into the present. 

rioppa, grioppa? lh 

Following Sievers (§382 note 3) these verbs are usually 
considered to be of Type sphurdti (Brugmann §646). From the 
point of view of the phonology this would be a satisfactory 
explanation (i.e. back-umlaut of f, doubling of p after a short 
vowel) but there is another possibility : the verbs may not be 
strong but may belong to the first weak class, 316 or may at all 
events have a weak present. The double p would then not be due 
to the special Lind, doubling after a short vowel but would be 
etymological. On such an assumption, however, the phonology 
would present difficulties, for it is generally assumed that i 

314 It seems profitable to call attention to the fact that a form with -m is actually 
recorded, for neither van Helten, Brugmann-Delbriick nor Pokorny-Walde mention it- 

315 Kolbe §4. 

316 Tentatively suggested by E. Bjorkman, Deutsche Literaturzeitung xxx iii, 2981 
note 2. 


9 
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does not undergo back-umlaut in such a position. But there is 
one case in which the vowel in the present of a verb of the first 
weak class has been affected by back-umlaut, namely sealla 
(Luick §229 note). Moreover in Mk 9, 36 * complexus' is glossed 
clioppende 1 Jriende\ the first word is cognate with OE. clyppan 
but it is not probable that the form is to be emended to *clyp - 
pende for the error io for y is not probable and the form in the 
text can be justified : it would correspond to a WS. *clippari i17 
on the assumption that back-umlaut of i had taken place. 318 It 
seems significant that in each of the three verbs rioppa , grioppa, 
clioppa , the only words in Lind, in which i occurs before pp, 
back-umlaut has apparently taken place; p was a consonant 
before which back-umlaut was particularly likely to take place 
(Luick §§224a, 228a). From the point of view of phonology, 
therefore, we are not in a position to say that the forms rioppa , 
grioppa cannot represent weak types. 

The existence of a verb of Type sphurati, PrE. *ripan? x 9 is 
shown very clearly by Vesp. Ps. reopan (> MnE. reap). No 
weak verb of the first class is recorded. 

Apart from the form grioppa under consideration there is no 
evidence for the existence of a verb of Type sphurati in this case, 
but the verb of the first weak class is common in English and 
elsewhere; see NED. s.v. grip.v. 1 and cf. MHG. gripfen Lett. 
gribet ‘ demand/ The pi. pret. gegrippedon L 23, 26 may be 
considered as some evidence for a verb corresponding to a WS. 
* grip pan of the first weak class but the form might also be an 
analogical weak form to a strong verb (see pp. 153-5). 

On the whole therefore it seems probable that rioppa is a verb 
of Type sphurati , but grioppa one of the first weak class with an 
exceptional kind of back-umlaut. 


317 For the etymology of the word see Pokorny-Walde i, 615. 

318 See Speculum ix, 182. 

319 For this ablaut-grade cf. MnNorw. ripa * avrive, avstryke f.e. en klynge baer ’ 
(A. Torp, Nynorsk Etymologisk Ordbog s.v. ripa 2). 
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CLASS II 

supa , supiga 

The forms 3rd. sg. pres. ind. suppas Mt 16, 28 and sg. pret. 
geseap Mt 27, 34 may belong to the strong verb OE. supan (cf. 
Icel. supa MnNorw. supa OSw. supa MnSw. supa ODan. supa 
OHG. sufan MHG. sufen MnHG. saufen MLG. supen MDu. 
supen MnDu. zuipen MnFris. supe) ; in this case the pp in the 
former will be similar to the tt in auritteft (see above). The pret. 
pi. gesupedon Mk. Pref. 4, 3 might be explained as an analogical 
weak form (see pp. 153-5); on the other hand the forms 
gesupedon , suppas might well represent a verb *supiga; see 
NED. s.v. sup and cf. Goth, supon OHG. soffon . 

CLASS III 

frcegna 

Besides the form fregna (=OIcel. fregna, not WS . frignan), a 
number of forms with cz, ai 320 in the root are found in Lind. In 
the Ormulum 321 the corresponding form fra^nenn occurs 
frequently. In virtue of sg. pret. gefrcegnade Mk 15, 2; 
gefrcegn a de L 18, 36; gefraign u de Mt 2, 4 s22 in Lind., BT. (Suppl. 
s.v. frcegnian) assumes the existence of a weak verb of the 
second class, frcegnian. But the present flexion in Lind, shows 
that the verb cannot be regarded as belonging to this class; 
the forms : 1st. sg. pres, ind .frcegno L 22, 68; gefraegno L 6, 9; 
ph pres. ind. befraignes Mt 6, 32; gefraignas Mk 9, 16; sg. pres, 
subj. gejraigna J 16, 30; imp. pi. gefraignaft J 9, 21; gefraignas 
Mt 10, 11; J 9, 23; gefraignes Mt 2, 8; inf. gefraigne Mk 12, 34; 
J 16, 19; gefrcegne L 20, 40; gifrcegna J 21, 12 show that the 
flexion is that of the strong verbs and of the verbs of the first 
weak class. Moreover the pret. sg. gefraignde L 23, 9; 
(altered from gefraigende) L 15, 26 (also in gefraign a de Mt 2, 4; 

320 This ai is developed phonologically from the <z\ see Luick §257.2. 

321 Ru 1 . 2nd. sg. pres. ind. frcegnast Mt 19, 17; Ru 2 . imp. sg. gefrczgn J 18, 21 (imp. 
pi. gifr<zgnas J 9, 23 may have been directly copied from Lind.) cannot be used as 
evidence for they are quite isolated in these texts and may be due to the mere writing 
of cz for e. 

322 Cf. also the obscure (clearly with erroneous ending) gefraignades ‘ interrogabant * 
Mt 12, 10. 
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gefrcegn a de L 18, 36); pi. gefraegndon Mk 4, 10 is not that 
proper to the second weak class. It could be explained as 
that of a verb of the first weak class, *fvcegna , but, in the first 
place there is no reason to assume that the i-umlaut of PrGmc. 
a before gn would appear as ce and not as e in OE. (see Luick 
§i8ga), and, in the second, the form gefrcegnade would still 
remain unexplained. But if we assume a strong verb frcegna 
(as Sievers, §389 note 3, suggests), the forms gefraignde , gefrceg - 
nade can be explained as analogical weak forms of types com¬ 
mon in Lind, (see pp. 153-5) • Bulbring suggests (§92 note 1) that 
the form in Lind, is due to a more open pronunciation of the 
e in fregna after an r . As in many OE. texts there is some 
variation in land, between the writings ce ( ae ) and e of a purely 
graphic character (see pp. 43-4) and the use of ce for e is certainly 
more common in the neighbourhood of an r; thus pi. pres. ind. 
gebraecgaft J 19, 36; pres. part. (ge)sprce(c)cend(e) 9; 1st. sg. pres, 
ind. wrceco L 18, 5; pres. subj. w ll urcecce Mk 5, 7; imp. sg. wrcec 
L 18, 3; acc. pi. rcehta Mt 3, 3; nom. pi. unrcehto L 3, 5; 3rd. 
sg. pret. ind. ofgemcercade L. Pref. 6, 14. From the point of 
view of the phonology of Lind, there is therefore nothing against 
Bulbring's theory but it will not avail to explain the form 
fra^nenn in the Ormulum for here such a change would be 
altogether without parallel. It seems therefore that we must 
postulate a hitherto unknown strong verb. PrGmc. 

class v 

eta 

In the present of the verb ‘ eat ' 5 forms with the root et- 
appear 323 (cf. also Steve Mt 11, 19; etlic L24, 41). It might be 
suggested that the accents in these forms are misplaced. 
But the accent is very rarely misplaced in Lind, and we should 
certainly not be justified in assuming that this had happened 
seven times in this one word. The long vowel in the present 

323 pres. ind. ist. sg. eto L 17, 8; 2nd. sg. geetes L 17, 8; pi. pres. subj. ette L 22, 8; 
eta L 22, 30; geCte L 12, 29. 
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stem is due to analogy with that in the pret. (sg. and pi.) #-. 324 
The same phenomenon is found in Old West Norse where from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century a present eta, ieta 
occurs. 325 

geseom 

1st. sg. pres. ind. geseom Mk 8, 24; gesea/°m J 4, 19; gesium 
J 16, 22: gesi/ e um J 9, 25 s26 ; pres, subj. g£sn 4; gesii J 20, 25; cf. 
also Rit. 1st. sg. pres. ind. sium p. 44, line 5. 

A study of the contracted forms found in Lind, makes it clear 
that the subj. form gesii can only represent a PrE. *si\i (see pp. 
162-3) J by reason of the i in the second syllable such a form 
cannot be an ordinary thematic optative similar to 3rd. sg. pres, 
optative Goth, bairai Icel. beri OSw. bcere OHG. here OS. here 
OFris. here OE. here Skt. bharet Av. baroit Gk. <pepoi. In fact 
the subj. gesii taken in conjunction with the 1st. sg. pres. ind. 
in -m renders it very probable that the forms are athematic 327 : 
1st. sg. pres. ind. *sek w mi, 3rd. sg. pres, optative *sek w jet 
(Brugmann §727.1), which (with generalisation of the weak 
grade £ 328 ) would have given PrE. *si\i- The forms in iu in 
the 1st. sg. pres. ind. are probably due to the influence of 
those parts of the verb in which an i would be phonologically 
regular; such forms would be relatively more numerous in 
this verb than in others by reason of the athematic optative. 

CLASS vi 

slaa 

A considerable number of forms in aa are found in this verb; 

324 On the other hand the pret. sg. cett Mk 2, 16 which is noted as short by 
Girvan (§381 note 2) cannot bear this interpretation for it is probably due to the 
mere writing of ce for e (see p. 44) and has therefore no connection with the pret. sg. 
az with analogical short vowel which is found in High German (see K. Zwierzina, 
ZfdA. xliv, 12). 

325 See B. M. Olsen, Germania xxvii, 262. 

326 The form gesiom 3 in Ru 2 . may be directly due to the Lind, form, 

327 The etymology of the word still remains obscure (see Pokorny-Walde ii, 479); 
the only certain cognate is Albanian seh ‘ see * (see G. Meyer, Albanesische Studien 
iii, 7) and from this source we cannot expect any information as to whether the verb 
was originally athematic, for only traces of this type of flexion are preserved in 
Albanian (see Pekmezi, Grammatik der albanesischen Sprache §48). 

328 Cf. 3rd. sg. pres, optative OHG. si MHG. si MnHG. sei OS. si MLG. si MDu. 
si j Mn. Du. zij early WS. si Lat. sit as compared to Skt. sydt OLat. siet. 
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also some in a (Kolbe §76). It is clear that since the develop¬ 
ment of PrGmc. a before an A-group (when not mutated) is ce in 
Lind. (cf. gesceh , cshtafta) this a cannot be explained from OE. 
phonology alone. Bulbring §218 suggests that these forms 
were due to a special analogical process whereby a was intro¬ 
duced from other verbs of the same class such as faran. It 
seems however more probable that the forms with a , aa in Lind, 
are due to Norse influence (see E. Bjorkman, Scandinavian 
Loan-words in Middle English p. 102). The spellings with aa 
certainly indicate a dissyllabic pronunciation in the period repre¬ 
sented in the archaic orthography of Lind, (see pp. 162-3) and 
the word must therefore have been borrowed from Norse when 
it was still dissyllabic. In Norse h seems to have been lost 
medially about the year 500 (Noreen §85.12), but words such as 
sld are frequently scanned as dissyllables in the oldest Icelandic 
skaldic verse (see S. Egilsson and F. Jonsson, Lexicon poeticum 
antiques linguce septentrionalis s.v. slda ); finally the h was not lost 
until about the year 1000; cf. Ormulum /oMMnE. though from 
Norse : Icel. po OSw. po ODan. tho (=OFris. thach OE. peak). 
It is probable that in the forms imp. sg. ofslah Mt 5, 21; L 18, 
20 the PrNorse imp. sg. *slah is preserved although it is not 
impossible that the forms have a by analogy with other forms 
with a. 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. slcss, sics® are probably regularly 
developed from the OE. form of the verb though their 
phonology presents the same problem as that of 2nd. 3rd. sg. 
pres. ind. fceres, peered (see K. D. Bulbring, Anglia Beiblatt ix, 
90 ff.): the phonologically regular vowel e has been replaced 
by an analogical vowel from other parts of the verb. It 
seems probable that the phonologically regular form of the 1st. 
sg. and pi. pres. ind. and inf. should have ea in Lind. : 
*slayan > *slceyan > *slceo\an > *slce\an > *slean\ the 
forms with ce actually recorded in Lind, must be due to 
the analogical extension of ce from forms such as the 2nd. 3rd. 
sg. pres. ind. 

<5oa 

It is first of all necessary to point out that there can be no 
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connection between the forms of this verb found in Lind. 
(Kolbe §76) and the apparently identical ones in Danish (Lind. 
§oa : ODan. tho MnDan. to) for these Danish forms show a 
change which did not take place until about 1300 (see J. 
Br0ndum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik §155). It there¬ 
fore seems probable that Bulbring’s explanation [Anglia 
Beiblatt x, 368 ff.) of the 0 is correct : it is a mere spelling for w\ 
the high proportion of forms with 0 is due to scribal preference 
(MLN. xlviii, 520). The vowel a in this verb presents the 
same difficulties as it does in sla and it might be suggested that 
this verb also had been influenced by Norse (: Olcel. pud). 
But it seems probable that the breaking of PrE. ce before h did 
not always take place when a w preceded it; cf. Lind. gen. sg. 
ftuahles J 12, 3; Erfurt Glossary (OET. p. 1 ff.) 326 Hhuachl 
Ru 1 . pi. pres. ind. thuai 5 Mt 15, 2; imp. sg. pwah Mt 6, 17; 
this would explain the form in Lind. 

REDUPLICATING VERBS 

blefla 

The form pret. sg. blefla occurs in the passage : blefla on hice 1 
geble°u u ‘ insuflauit ’ J 20, 22. Owing to an article of E. 
Sievers (PBB. xxvi, 557) due attention has not been paid to 
this curious form. For Sievers suggests that the -fla of blefla was 
merely a copying of the -fla- of insuflauit . Such an error would 
be entirely unique in Lind. The odds against the very careful 
scribe producing an error of the kind suggested by Sievers are 
very large but in addition we should have to believe, on his 
assumption, that the scribe by chance produced a perfectly 
justifiable form in making such an error. The necessity for the 
assumption of such a double abnormality renders Sievers' 
suggestion most improbable. On the assumption that the 
form is correct it would correspond to a Goth. *baiblo except 
for the initial consonant. According to the usual IndE. rule 
only the first consonant of such a group was reduplicated 
(Brugmann §625) and it seems therefore that bl- was introduced 
by analogy with the present. Cf. Gk. j 3 e- instead of the 
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phonologically regular *Se- in the reduplicated forms of /Saivw 
(K. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik §302) and for some 
Avestic examples of the same phenomenon see H. Reichelt, 
Awestisches Elementarbuch §184.2. The form blefla is probably 
an archaism; beside it the normal OE. bleow occurs a number 
of times (Kolbe §94). It is of great interest to the student of 
the reduplicating verb in Germanic and, had it not been for 
Sievers’ article, it would undoubtedly have found its way into 
the Germanic grammars and become as famous as it should be, 
for before then it had already attracted some attention. 329 

ANALOGY BETWEEN THE STEMS 

In OE. analogy between the four stems of the strong verb is 
in general rare, but in Lind, there are a number of examples of 
a type similar to those found in later English. 330 Thus:— 

(i) PI. pret. influenced by sg. pret. : pi. pret. ind. geceaso 
(altered from -on) J 15, 16; geceason L 14, 7: 331 pl. pret. ind. 
(ge)brecon etc. 12 (< brucca) ; wceron etc. (short) 17. This type 
of analogy is very common in later English (see K. D. Bulbring, 
Geschichte des Ablauts der star ken Zeitworter innerhalb des 
siidenglischen p. 117). 

(ii) Sg. pret. influenced by pl. pret. : ewe c 5 cwoeb etc. (Kolbe 
§64). In the fourth and fifth classes this type of analogy is 
found in most of the southern dialects of ME., e.g. spek , ber 
(Bulbring, op. tit., p. 53 ff.). 

(iii) Pl. pret. influenced by p. part, (and pres.) : pl. pret. ind. 
forworpon Mt 7, 22; auorpon J 9, 35; geworpen Mt 15, 30; subj. 
pret. sg. aworpe L 11, 14; pl. auuorpon (altered to - uurp -) J 8, 
59. This type of analogy is rarer in later English (Bulbring, 
op. cit. y p. 119). 

329 Thus it is mentioned by Fiichsel §72. 

330 Kolbe {§§98-101) gives a list of such forms but many of them are extremely 
doubtful; thus he gives pl. pret. ind. ongannon L 15, 24 as due to analogy with the 
sg. pret. ongann. Although a similar type is recorded in later English (cf. MnE. pl. 
pret. began) and in other Germanic languages (cf. MnHG. pl. pret. ind. begannen) it is 
probable that the form ongannon in. Lind, is a mere error for the normal * ongannon 
(17 forms with u are actually recorded). 

331 Note also the analogical elimination of the grammatical change, similar to that 
found in later English; see further Kolbe §97. 
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(iv) P. part, influenced by pret. sg. and pi. : p. part, ahofen 
L 18, 14. This example is more doubtful, yet if it is assumed 
to be erroneous it must be emended either to *ahcefen or *ahefen 
and neither of the errors postulated seems likely. It seems 
therefore probable that the form is correct and is similar to 
ihouen in the Ancren Riwle, Layamon's Brut and Trevisa. 
Biilbring ( op . cit ., p. 102) regards the vowel as short and con¬ 
siders it to be due to analogy with the second class. But in 
view of the form in Lind, (where analogy of the type postulated 
by Biilbring is not evidenced) it seems probable that the vowel 
is long and is due to analogy with the pret.; cf. MSw. uphoven 
(see A. Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik §540 note 3.) 

Analogical processes between the stems of the strong verb 
similar to those discussed above are very common in the 
Germanic languages. Thus in High German the difference 
between the second and third stems was in general eliminated, 
one form or the other being generalised; e.g. in Class I the vowel 
of the pi. pret. (cf. MnHG. biss , bisseri) and in Class III (in 
general) that of thesg. pret. (cf. MnHG. trank , tranken). 332 As a 
MLG. example the sg. pret. wort , storf, worf with the vowel of 
the pi. pret. (cf. Lind, cweft) may be cited. In MDu. in the 
preterite of the third class the vowel of the plural has been 
generalised (hence sg. pret. verdronc, holp, etc.) but occasionally 
the reverse process has taken place (hence pi. pret. starven, 
warden). 333 In East Norse there are many examples; e.g. MSw. 
sg. pret. druk with the vowel of the pi. pret.; similarly sg. pret. 
sdgh , vogh; OSw. p. part, droghet , MnSw. dialect foret are 
forms similar to uphoven . 334 Olcel. sg. pret. bap, sat , vdr (A. 
Noreen, Altisldndische und altnorwegische Grammatik §498 note 
7) are similar to Lind. cweft.^ 

332 See further E. Stromberg, Die Ausgleichung des Ablauts im starken Prdteritum . 

333 See Franck §138.4; further A. E. Lubach, Over de verbuiging van het werkwoord 
in het nederlandsch der zestiende eeuw pp. 1-28. 

334 For some ODan. examples see W. Spickermann, Das Verbum in den seeldndischen 
Gesetzen §82. 

335 For the details of these analogical processes in English see Biilbring, op. cit .; 
A. Wackerzapp, Geschichte der Ablaute der starken Zeitworter innerhalb des nordeng- 
lischen ; H. Hansseu, Die Geschichte der starken Zeitworter im nordenglischen. 
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The preterite of verbs of the first weak class 

THE PRETERITE OF VERBS SUCH AS HYNGRA 

As preterites of verbs of the first weak class with a long stem 
ending in a stop followed by a liquid or a nasal Kolbe §132 
gives a number of forms which may conveniently be classified 
under three heads:— 

(A) Forms in which the vowel e appears between the stop and 
the liquid or nasal; e.g. sg. pret. ind. degelde Mt 13, 33; ~)gede- 
gelde 3; (2nd. gedeigeldes Mt 11, 25); hyngerde Mk 2, 25; 
hynZcerde Mt 21, 18; gehyngerde 3; gewyncerde Mk 11, 12; 
gehyncgerde Mt 25, 42; gew/ h yncgevde Mt 25, 35; gew/ h yn c gerde 
Mt 4, 2; getimberde 4; pi. hyncerdon Mt 12, 1; getimberdon 
L 17, 28. 

(B) Forms with the ending -ede; e.g. sg. pret. ind. leftrede 
J ii, 2; pi. pret. ind. froefredon J 11, 31. 

(C) Forms which might equally well be ascribed to verbs of 
the second weak class; e.g. sg. pret. ind. becnade 5; gebecnade 
J. Pref. 7, 3; gebecnade J 13, 24; foregebecne/ a de Mt. Pref. 7,14; 
(2nd. gebecnades Mt. Pref. 4, 10); pi. pret. ind. becnadon 
L 5, 7; gebecnadon L 1, 62 (cf. WS. beacnian beside biecnan 
OHG. bouhnen OS. bdknian)\ sg. pret. ind. getimbrade L 
7, 5; pi. pret. ind. getimbradon Mk 12, 10; getimbredon Mt. 
Pref. 21, 18 (cf. Icel. timbra-r OSw. timbra-r OHG. zimbaron 
beside Goth, timrjan OHG. zimbaren) ; sg. pret. ind. geefnade 3 
(cf. Icel. jafna OSw. icemna MnSw. j'dmna ODan. iafna OHG. 
ebanon MHG. ebenen MnHG. ebenen MLG. evenen MDu. effenen 
MnDu. effenen OFris. evenia OE. efnian MnE. even beside Goth. 
gaibnjan)] pi. pret. subj. genceglede Mt 27, 31 (cf. MnNorw. 
nagla OSw. naghla beside Goth, ganagljan Icel. negla MnNorw. 
negla OSw. nceghla OHG. nagalen OS. neglian). 

In addition to these forms Kolbe gives the obscure sg. pret. 
ind. adrysnede Mk. Pref. 3, 6; gedrysnade L 24,31; pi. pret. subj. 
geglendvadon (altered from -edon) L 4, 29. 

It therefore appears from the above that we cannot say with 
certainty that there are any forms of this type with a preterite 
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formed on the analogy of those of the second weak class in Lind. 
For although such analogical forms are common in other 
dialects (see below) forms such as becnade in Lind, might equally 
well be derived from original verbs of the second weak class. 
Moreover the present flexion of becniga 336 shows that this verb 337 
is rightly ascribed to the second class of weak verbs and not to 
the first. 

Forms of Types B and C are also found in other OE. 
dialects (Sievers §404 note 1), thus:— 

(B) In early WS. there is a difference between verbs with a 
short stem-vowel and those with a long one; thus eglde : 
frefrede . Later -ede is normal in both types. In Ru 2 . sg. pret. 
hyngrede occurs 3 times. 

(C) In many cases, for reasons similar to those given above, 
we cannot be certain whether a form belongs to a verb originally 
of the first weak class or of the second (thus in the case of Vesp. 
Ps. pi. pret. ind. becnadon Psalm 34, v. 19). But it is often clear 
that a preterite proper to the verbs of the second weak class 
(-ede, -ade) has been formed analogically in a verb of this type; 
thus pret. late WS. hyngrode (and hence a new analogical 
present of the second weak class, hyngrian) Ru 1 . hyngrade Ru 2 . 
fveofradun J 11, 31, show by their mutated vowels that they are 
from verbs of the first, not the second, weak class. 

It is clear that forms of Type C must be analogical and the 
cause of the analogy is obvious: forms of Type B (-ede) belonged 
to a type of preterite rare in OE. for the only other class of 
verbs with this type of preterite was the small class of verbs such 
as nevian. It was therefore natural that both these classes of 
verbs should tend to be assimilated to the large second class 


336 ^ r( j S g p res> i n( j ( gebecnas 3; gebecnab J. Pref. 8, 6; inbecnab J. Pref. 7 , 10; 
iobecnab J. Pref. 5, 17 as against becneb L. Pref. 3, 11. 

337 The present forms of the other verbs quoted by Kolbe as evidence of flexion 
according to the second weak class actually prove nothing for an ending -as, ~ab is 
to be expected occasionally in verbs of the first weak class {see p. 152); only when the 
proportion of such forms is unduly high (as it is in the case of becniga) can a conclusion 
be reached. 
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and that later pret. hyngrede, nerede should give hyngrode, 
nerode 838 by analogy. 

It is probable that in the rare Type A (hyngerde) the phono- 
logically regular development is represented; thus Goth. 
huggrida— PrE. *hyngfdce (with syncope of the i after a long 
vowel) > hyngerde (with development of a svarabhakti vowel) 
just as Goth. figgrs= PrE. *fing\' > finger (see Luick §319). 

The origin of Type B (which, as explained above, gave rise 
in turn to Type C) has not been adequately explained. Luick 
(§319 note) suggests two explanations : {a) that the vocalic r 
or l may have given ri, li phonologically instead of ir, il in this 
particular case or (6) that some analogical process may have 
taken place. Of these the second suggestion seems by far the 
more probable. The source of the analogy must be the verbs 
which preserved the ending -ede, namely those such as nerede . 
It is however impossible that a form such as hyngerde should 
have given hyngrede by analogy; *hyngerede is the only form 
which could have been produced in this way 339 and it therefore 
follows that the form under discussion must have been produced 
at a time when a vocalic nasal or liquid was still pronounced; 340 
thus *hyngxde > hyngrede by analogy with nerede. 

THE QUESTION OF A GENERAL ANALOGY WITH THE SECOND CLASS 
OF WEAK VERBS 

Ivolbe §§128-49 gives a number of examples of preterites with 
a medial vowel to verbs of the first weak class with a long stem; 
he considers these forms to be analogical. But the majority of 
his examples do not belong to verbs originally of the first weak 
class at all, but to verbs originally of the second. Thus:— 

(i) Sg. pret. ind. geliorade L. Pref. 2, 4; Mk 15, 44. Since 

338 For the latter class, of which the discussion is not relevant in the present context, 
see Girvan §411. 

339 Such a type is actually recorded in the Chronicle, Parker MS.: 3rd. sg. pret, ind. 
sigelede (J. Earle and C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel i, 74, line 15) 
for normal siglde; it may of course be an error. 

340 As Luick §318 points out we cannot be certain how long the pronunciation with 
a vocalic sonant lasted; words such as finger , wimdor are often scanned as mono¬ 
syllables (see E. Sievers, PBB. x, 480 ff). Hence there is no means of ascertaining the 
date at which the analogical process in question took place. 
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the diphthongs to and eo are kept separate in Lind, (see E. 
Sievers, Zum angelsachsischen Vocalismus p. 30 ff.) it is clear 
that we are concerned with two verbs, one with stem leor 
and the other with stem ltor~. In view of the forms pres. subj. 
foregeleore L 16, 17; oferleora J 13, 1; pi. pres. ind. oferleoraft 
J. Pref. 4, 10 in Lind, (and cf. the p. part, geleorene in the 
Ruin, line 7) it seems certain that the verb with stem *leor- is a 
strong verb of the second class. Pret. ind. ofer- 1 bi-leorade Mk 14, 
35 is an analogical weak preterite to a strong verb (see pp. 153-4). 
On the other hand llora is a weak verb of the first class; hence 
also pret. Vesp. Ps. leorde Ru 1 . Horde , leorde. Lind. pret. 
geliorade is due to analogy between the analogical preterite 
leorade and the verb ltora. ul 

(ii) Sg. pret. ind. giornade Mk 10, 46; giornede Mk 1, 40 
(: giornde J 9, 8). The forms are due to analogy between the 
verb giorna (—Goth, gatrnjan Icel. girna OS. girnian WS. 
giernan) and a verb *gearniga attested by the forms pi. pres. ind. 
georniap and sg. subj. pres, geornige in a lost MS. of the Laws of 
/Ethelstan Section 5 (quoted by Lambarde in his Apxaiovofua) 
and in Wifmannes Beweddung Section 1 respectively (F. 
Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen i, 148 and 442). 

(iii) Besides the normal flexion of the verb geneoleca according 
to the first weak class, five forms with a in the stem are 
recorded : 3rd. sg. pres. ind. geneolacaft L 10, 11; geneolaceft L 
21, 28; sg. pret. ind. geneolacede Mt 4, 3; togeneolacede Mt 4, 17; 
togeknealacede Mt 3, 2. 342 The variation between an unmutated 
vowel in the stem combined with second class flexion and a 
mutated 343 vowel in the stem combined with first class flexion 
shows clearly that two closely-related verbs, neolaciga and 

341 The etymology of the word is obscure; a reasonably certain cognate seems to be 
the rare Mnlcel. Ijorast ‘ slentre omkring, gaa langsomt og uden bestemt Maal 
(S. Blondal, Islandsk-dansk ordbog s.v.). 

342 It is probable that the form pi. pret. ind. togeneolocedon Mt 4, 11 should be 
emended to *togeneolacedon but see also Luick §121. 

343 The ^-mutation of PrGmc. at is ce- normally in Lind, and Ru 2 . as in the majority 
of other OE. dialects; but in syllables which are not fully stressed e sometimes occurs; 
thus Ru fullesta beside WS. fullastan ( = OHG. folleisten MHG volleisten OS ful- 
lestian MLG. vulleisten). 
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neoleca , are involved. The forms sg. pret. ind. togeneolecade 
Mt 8, 5; pi. geneolecadon Mt 13, 10; geneolecedon Mt 5, 1 (also 
togenealacde Mt 8, 19) are due to analogy between these two 
types. 

(iv) The form sg. pret. subj. afirrade Mk 5, 17 (: afirde Mk 1, 
34) is due to analogy between the verbs fearriga (=ME. verri) 
and firra (=Icel. firra OHG. firren MHG. virren OS. Jirrian). 

(v) PL pret. ind. laeftedon Mt 5, 44 (: laeftdon L 1, 71) is due 
to analogy between the verbs Iczfta (=Icel. leiti-ir OSw. lep-as 
OHG. leiden) and laftiga (MnE. loathe— OHG. leidon OS. lefton). 

In the verbs with a long stem ending in consonant + t and in 
the derivative verbs in - eta (=Goth. - atjan ) a number of 
preterites in - ade , -ede occur beside the phonologically regular 
forms; thus pi. pret. ind. geoehtadon J 5, 16 (: geoehton Mt 5, 12; 
J 15, 20); sg. pret. ind. hyhtade L 23, 8 (: gehyhton L 24, 21); 
inlichtade J. Pref. 6, 1; rocgetede J. p. 187, line 12; geondetate 
J 9, 22 (: geondete J. Pref. 3, 6; geondeton Mt 3, 6). The 
phonologically regular form of the preterite stem of these verbs 
would originally have been of the type *oehtt- y *ondett double 
consonants would be simplified in such positions (Girvan §244. 
2, 4), and the present and preterite stems would thus fall 
together. There was in general a distinction between the 
present and preterite stems of verbs and so one was made here 
also. 

There is thus no trace of any general formation of analogical 
preterites of the second class to verbs of the first class; the 
forms quoted by Kolbe in support of such a suggestion are 
all due to very special analogical processes. 

The verbs of the second weak class 

THE PRESENT 

The forms in -a- 

From the statistics given by Kolbe (§§197, 201-2, 207-8) the 
following table showing the proportion of forms in a in the 
1st. sg. pres. ind. (~a f -iga beside -0 , - igo ), pres. subj. (- a , -iga 
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beside -e t -ige) and pres. part. ( - and(e , ~i(g)and(e beside 
- end(e , - i(g)end(e ) may be compiled:— 



strong and 1st weak 

2nd weak 

Total No. 

% in a 

Total No. 

% in a 

1st. sg. pres. ind. 

c.360 344 

2.5 

*7 

35 

pres. subj. 

293 

31 

37 

75 

pres. part. 

265 

3-4 

i 

201 

34 


From this table it is clear that the forms in a occur more 
frequently in the second weak conjugation; they originated 
here and are due to the influence of the 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. 
in - as , ~a$. This analogical influence is also evidenced in the 
so-called ‘ contaminated forms ': in the ' extended ' forms of 
the verb (see below) the stem normally ends in -ig- ; thus pres, 
ind. 1st. sg. -igo, -iga ; pi. -igaft, -igas; pres. subj. -iga, -ige; inf. 
-iga but in addition a number of forms with -a{i)g- are found, 
e.g. inf. deadage L 20, 36; uundraige J 5, 28 (see further Kolbe 
§§200.3, 20X.3, 202.3, 204.3, 205.3); these are due to the 
analogical replacement of i by a in the extended forms. The 
process must have taken place at a period subsequent to that of 
f-mutation for otherwise only mutated forms in cb could have 
been produced. Some of the forms in -aig- may of course 
merely be due to orthographic confusion but there are too many 
for this explanation to apply in all cases. It seems probable 
therefore that the a was diphthongised (to ai) before a following 
[j] just as e and ce were, e.g. in ceiga, freigna, maiden (see Luick 
§ 257 - 2 ). 

Forms similar to the above are found in other dialects; thus 
in Rit. a few forms in -a are found in the 1st. sg. pres, ind. 345 

344 See p. 34. 

345 See Lindelof Rit. §46. I. 1. 
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(cf. also Ru 2 . scomiga L18, 4) 346 and in the pres. subj. where they 
are particularly common, in the form -iga, in the 2nd. weak 
conjugation (Lindelof Rit. p. 79). The pres. part, -ande is 
found in Rit. and occurs more frequently in the 2nd. class of 
weak verbs (Lindelof Rit. p. 83) and this is also true of Ru 1 . 
(Brown §33). In ME. the pres. part. -and(e (in all verbs) 
is found in many texts; thus in the Bestiary, Genesis and 
Exodus, 347 in Robert Mannyng (see O. Boerner, Die Sprache 
Roberd Mannyngs of Brunne §98), to some extent in the 
English Gilds (see E. Schultz, Die Sprache der i( English Gilds ” 
aus dem Jahre 1389, p. 36) and particularly in Scotland ( 0 . Hahn 
Zur Verbal - und Nominalflexion bei den schottischen Dichtern 
(John Barbour—Robert Burns), vol. Ill; R. H. Hudnall, A 
presentation of the grammatical inflexions in Androw of 
Wyntoun’s “ Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland ” p. 94). 348 

It has been suggested 349 that the pres. part, in -and(e) is due 
to Norse influence. There is nothing in the geographical 
distribution of the forms to disprove this but the fact that in 
OE. it occurs more frequently in the second class of weak verbs 
shows that it cannot be entirely due to this cause, though it 
may be in part. For, if the forms had been borrowed from 
Norse, we should expect them to be evenly distributed through- 
out the conjugations and not confined to one in particular. 

Extended and unextended forms 

The present paradigm of the second class of weak verbs 
comprises forms of two different types : ' extended ' forms such 
as 1st. sg. pres. ind. Hokojo and ‘ unextended ’ 35 ° ones such as 


316 But the forms in -a do not appear to occur more frequently in the 2nd. weak 
conjugation than in the others in these texts. 

347 See W. Ofverberg, The verbal inflections of the East Midland Dialects in early 
Middle English p, 67. 

348 For some further examples of a more isolated character see J. P. Oakden, 
Alliterative Poetry in Middle English i, 34. 

349 For example by H. Sweet, A New English Grammar §1237 and more recently by 
W. Keller, Hoops-Festschrift p. 87. 

350 See I. Hortling, Studien iiber die d~verba im altsdchsischen p. 85 ff. 
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2nd. sg. pres. ind. *ldkdzi. 351 The extended forms are virtually 
confined to English and Frisian although isolated forms such as 
OS. inf. tholoianlsUlG. sg. pres. subj. machege are also recorded. 
In the present paradigm of the verb the distribution of the 
two types, unextended and extended, may be represented as 
follows:— 

(A) Extended Type 

pres. ind. 1st. sg. WS. sceawige OFris. skdwie 

pi. WS. sceawiap OFris. skawiath 

pres. subj. WS. sceawige(n) OFris. skdwie 

inf. WS. sceawian OFris. skawia 

pres. part. WS. sceawiende 

(B) Unextended Type 

pres. ind. 2nd sg. WS. sceawast OFris. skawast 

3rd sg. WS. sceawap OFris. skdwath 

imp. sg. WS. sceawa OFris. skawa 

In WS. and Kentish an extended form is normal in the pres, 
part., in Anglian an unextended one; thus WS. Kentish - iende : 
Ru 1 . Ru 2 . -ende Lind. Rit. -ende, -ande . In the Vesp. Ps. there 
is a variation -ende : -iende ; in the Poetry there are many cases 
in which, although the text has - iende , a form -ende is required 
by the metre (E. Sievers, PBB. x, 482). In OFris. the ending 
-ende is almost universal although a few examples in -ien(d)e 35z 
are also found (J. Jacobs, Vormleer van het oudfriesch werkwoord 
§95). It seems therefore that in the pres. part, the extended 
type is rarer than the unextended one and it might therefore 
be suggested that in PrGmc. itself there was a variation between 
the extended and unextended types in this form. But a con- 
sideration of the inflected inf. renders this improbable. For 
here the position is very similar to that in the pres. part. : in 
WS. and Kentish an extended form -ienne is normal, in Anglian 

351 It is doubtful whether the extended and unextended types of flexion represent 
two distinct IndE. types of flexion, -ati, -djeti (as Streitberg p. 312 suggests) or whether, 
as seems more probable, the unextended type is merely a phonological development 
of the extended one, e.g. 2nd. sg. pres. ind. *lokojizi > Hokozi (as suggested by H. 
Hirt, IF. xii, 207). 

352 For pres. part. -iene, inflected inf. -iende, etc. see van Helten §§280, 294, 
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an apparently unextended one -enne> -anne. In OFris. there 
is a similar variation between -ian(d)e and -an(d)e (Jacobs, op. 
cit. §94). It seems unlikely that there was a variation in 
PrGmc. between an extended uninflected inf. and an inflected 
inf. both extended and unextended. It seems therefore 
probable that the apparently unextended forms in the pres, 
part, and inflected inf. are due to the loss of the extension -ig- 
by a purely phonological process (see Biilbring §565.1; H. 
Weyhe, Germanica pp. 313-6). The reason why this loss took 
place in the pres. part, and inflected inf. is probably to be 
sought in the fact that in these forms there was a secondary 
accent on the medial syllable (Huguenin, Secondary Stress in 
Anglo-Saxon §38). 

In Lind, although the position with regard to the distribution 
of extended and unextended types is in general that normal in 
an Anglian text, there are a number of cases in which an ex¬ 
tended form is recorded where an unextended one would be 
expected and vice versa . 

(I) The normal type is unextended:— 

(i) pres. ind. 2nd. sg. worftias L 4, 7; 3rd. sg. clcens i as J 15, 2; 
worftias 3; somnigaft L n, 23; somnigas Mt 12, 30; Mt 23, 37 
beside normal -aft, -as. 353 

(ii) inflected inf. bodianne L 4, 18; lufianne Mt. Pref. 17, 5 
beside normal - anne (see further Kolbe §206.3); pres. part. 
geadrigende Mt 13, 47 beside normal - ende , -ande (see further 
Kolbe §207.3). 

In view of the general Anglian development discussed above 
and of the fact that it is the unextended forms that are normal 
in Lind, it is not probable that these forms are to be considered 
as similar to the extended ones found, for example, in West 
Saxon; they are due to an analogical process operating in Lind. 

(II) The normal type is extended:— 

(i) 1st. sg. pres, ind.; besides the normal extended forms in 
igo, -iga Kolbe §197.3 gives the following apparently 

353 These forms in Lind, cannot possibly represent IndE. forms in -djesi, -djeti di¬ 
rectly; such forms could only appear as *-i(g)es, *-i{g)e6 in Lind. 
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unextended ones : lufo J 14, 31; J 21, 15; lufa 3; geniftro J 8, 
11; ftola Mk 9, 19; L 9, 41 (: ftolega L 22, 15); halsa Mt 26, 63 
(: halsigo Mk 5, 7); fulwa Mt 3, 11; fulua L 3, 16; fulzug'a J 1, 
26; milsa Mk 8, 2; ftrowa Mt 17, 17 (: ftro^go L 16, 24). 

(ii) pi. pres. ind.; in most of the other cases considered the 
occurrence of unextended beside normal extended forms is 
limited to a small number of examples but here nearly as many 
forms in -as, -aft occur as in - ias, -ia\ 5 (Kolbe §200.3). 

(iii) pres, subj.; besides the normal extended forms in -iga, 
etc. Kolbe (§§201.3, 202.3) gives the following examples of 
apparently unextended forms : geembehta Mk 10, 45; geuna 
J 14, 16 (: gewuniga J 21, 22; geuuniga J 15,4); gestriona Mt 16, 
26; Mk 8, 36; geondspyrne L 17, 2; ondspyre Mt 17, 27; tcecne 
J n, 57 - 

(iv) inf.; besides the normal extended forms in -iga Kolbe 
§205.3 gives the following examples of apparently unextended 
forms : gemana * nubere ’ J. Pref. 1, 3 \ gemyndga L 1, 72; 
gehniftra L 6, 37; gewuna Mt. Pref. 3, 1 (: wunia Mk 4, 32; 
uuniga J 21, 23); milsa Mt 15, 32. 

Kolbe regards all the above forms as belonging to verbs of the 
second weak class. In many cases this is an error. Thus pres, 
subj. geembehta is from embehta (cf. Goth, andbahtjan OHG. 
ambahten) not embehtiga ; 1st sg. pres. ind. geniftro, inf. gehniftra 
are from nifty a (=OHG. ginideren) not niftriga (—Icel. niftra-r 
OSw. nipra-y). With the pres. subj. ondspyre compare : 
ondspyrendo sie I ondspyrnisse ftrowiga * scandalizati fuerint' 
Mt 26, 33; geondspyrede weron i aron ‘ scandalizati sunt ' 
Mt 15, 12. These three forms are given by Cook under the 
verb spurniga ; Skeat has in each case emended the text to the 
appropriate form of the verb ondspyrna, but in view of the 
fact that the form is recorded no less than three times the 
emendation seems quite out of the question. In form the 
recorded verb apparently corresponds to Icel. spyrja MnNorw. 
spyrja OSw. spyria MnSw. sporja ODan. spyria MnDan. 
sporge OHG. spurren MHG. spurn MnHG. spiiren MLG. 
sporen MDu. sporen MnDu. speuren OFris. spera OE. 
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spyrian , but this sense of the verb is not recorded anywhere else 
in Germanic. OE. spyrnan, spurnian , spyrian are however 
all descended from the same IndE. root (Pokorny-Walde ii, 
668-9) an d it is not improbable that we have here a trace of an 
unrecorded and older sense of the verb spyrian ; pres. subj. 
geondspyrne is from spyrna (=Icel. spyrna OHG. spurnen) not 
from spurniga (—OHG. spornon ). Pres. subj. gestriona is from 
striona (=OHG. striunen WS. stnenan) not from a verb 
stnoniga ; pres. subj. tcBcne is from tcecna (—Goth, taiknjan 
OHG. zeichanen ) not from tacniga (MnE. token =Icel. teikna-r 
OHG. (Notker) bizeichindn. 

Besides these cases whose inclusion among the forms of this 
conjugation is due to error, there are also a few forms recorded 
where the apparently unextended form is merely due to a 
phonological development of an originally extended one; thus 
with loss of a vowel after w (see II. Peers, LSE. ii, 85): 1st. sg. 
pres. ind. fulwa, %rowa\ with loss of a vowel in a tetrasyllabic 
form (see H. Weyhe, PBB. xxx, 85): inf. gemyndga (cf. OHG. 
(Tatian) inflected inf. gimuntigonne ). 

A number of unextended forms where extended ones would 
be expected is also found in some verbs which originally 
belonged to the third weak class : 1st. sg. pres. ind. Info, tufa 
(cf. Goth, lubains Lat. libere); fiola (cf. Goth, pulaip OHG. 
dolen); pres. subj. geuna , inf. gewuna (cf. OHG. wonen). 35i 

It seems therefore that the number of forms which can be 
regarded as true unextended forms of verbs of the second weak 
class occurring where extended ones would be expected is very 
small; it comprises only the four forms : 1st. sg. pres. ind. 
halsa, milsa ; inf. milsa } gemana. 

It has already been pointed out that the cases in which an 
extended form is found where an unextended one would be 
expected cannot represent an original state of affairs in the 2nd. 
3rd. sg. pres, ind., and must therefore be explained as being due 
to an analogical process whereby extended forms were produced 
in these persons under the influence of the extended forms in 

354 I hope to explain these forms in a forthcoming article. 
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other parts of the present paradigm; the few extended forms 
in the pres. part, and inflected inf. in Lind, may be similarly 
explained. 355 On the other hand traces of the reverse type of 
analogy whereby unextended forms were produced when 
extended ones would be expected 356 are in general of extreme 
rarity and are confined to the four forms quoted above (some or 
even all of which may be erroneous). In view of this fact the 
large proportion of forms in -as, -a$ in the pi. pres. ind. can 
hardly be explained in this way; it is probable that they are 
merely the forms of the 3rd sg. used for the plural (see pp. 155-6). 

Forms showing the influence of the extended forms upon the 
unextended ones are found in other English dialects but nowhere 
to such an extent as in Lind.; thus Rit. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. -iaft 
(Lindelof, Rit . p. 75); 2nd. sg. pres. ind. gladias p. 78, line 3; 
Ru 2 . 3rd. sg. pres. ind. -igaX $ (Lindelof, Ru 2 . p. 146); Ru 1 . 3rd. sg. 
pres. ind. -iga$ (Brown p. 40) besides the normal forms in -as, 
-aS in these texts. In ME. we may mention the 3rd. sg. pres, 
ind. -iep in the Owl and the Nightingale (J. E. Wells, Anglia 
xxxiii, 266), hatiel 5 , rotieft in the Bestiary 357 and forms such as 
woniep in Layamons Brut (M. Bohnke, Die Flexion des Verbums 
in Layamons Brut §16). 

The phonology of the extension 

It may first be remarked that it is not probable that the few 
forms in -eg- (e.g. inf. agnege Mt 10, 9) are archaisms (cf. OS. 
tholoian , etc.), for it is significant that in these few cases the 
ending which follows the extension is usually new; thus an inf. 
agnege can hardly be an archaic form representing an earlier 
*agnegan for we should not expect a definite neologism (-e < -a) 
in the ending combined with an archaic extension. It is pro¬ 
bable therefore that such of these forms that are not erroneous 
merely show the weakening of a to e in the extension and are 

355 H. Weyhe, Germanica pp. 313-6, prefers another explanation. 

356 The reverse type of analogy would in part be due to the influence of the verbs of 
other classes; inf. milsa : 3rd. sg. pres. ind. milsad :: her a, binda : here 5 , binde 5 . Hence 
also the curious imp. sg. of the 2nd. weak conjugation in - ig , e.g. wordig , found in 
Lind, and Rit, (see Girvan §433 note 2). 

357 Edition in J. Hall, Selections from Early Middle English , lines 304, 311. 
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descended from contaminated forms such as inf. agnage L. Pref. 
7, 16; L io, 25. 

There is a variation -ig- : -i- in the extended forms; thus pi. 
pres. ind. willniaX S L 12, 48 : willnigas L 22, 71. It is not clear 
how far this variation is merely one of orthography; on the 
whole it seems probable that some kind of sound-variation is 
indicated. It is significant that, whereas the form - ia- is com¬ 
mon, - ie- is very rare and -io- never occurs at all, -ige- and -igo- 
being normal in these cases. Also something may perhaps be 
learnt from the fact that in the analogical extended forms of the 
2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. - ia - is normal and -iga- very rare, 
whereas elsewhere both -ia- and -iga- occur very frequently. 
In these cases the scribe could not have been guided by an older 
orthography and it may well be that the spelling -ia- indicates 
a pronunciation [i(:)a]. The scribe may have pronounced this 
form of the extension in this way everywhere but in the pi. 
pres. ind. we should not expect him to indicate this pronuncia¬ 
tion in the orthography, for here (in contradistinction to the 
2nd. 3rd. sg. pres, ind.) he might have been guided by an older 
orthography and would thus have written -iga- irrespective of 
whether he pronounced [i(:)a] or [ija]. It seems therefore 
possible that there was a variation in the pronunciation 
between [i(:)a] on the one hand and [ijo], [ije], on the other. 

A similar variation between forms written with -ia- on the one 
hand and with -igo, -ige- on the other is found in Rit.; similarly 
in early WS. and Kentish there is a variation between -ia- and 
-ige- whereas in Vesp. Ps. -iu- } -ia- y -ie- ; in Ru 1 . -iga-, -ige- ; in 
Ru 2 . -igo-, -iga-, -ige - are the normal forms. That this vari¬ 
ation is primarily due to a difference in the accentuation rather 
than to a different phonological development dependent upon 
the quality of the following vowel is clearly shown by the fact 
that in WS. and Kentish, in which -ige- is in general the normal 
form, -ie- is found in the pres, part., where there was a different 
type of accentuation to that obtaining in other parts, as the 
normal form. 358 

338 But the pres. part, with -ige- in Lind, is not comparable (see p. 146). 
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THE QUESTION OF A GENERAL ANALOGY WITH THE FIRST CLASS 
OF WEAK VERBS IN THE PRETERITE 

Kolbe §162 gives a number of examples of preterites without 
a medial vowel to verbs of the second weak class; he considers 
them to be due to analogy with the first weak class. The 
following cases may be distinguished:— 

(i) Forms incorrectly given by Kolbe as belonging to the 
second class of weak verbs : gestrionde Mt 1, 2; Mt 25,17 359 from 
strlona (see p. 148); ingeberigde from berga (see p. 155) with a 
svarabhakti vowel similar to that in metbcelig L 22, 35; L 22, 
36 (Luick §348). 

(ii) Forms showing the loss of a vowel after w (see H. 
Peers, LSE. ii, 85) :giude Mk. Pref. 4, 16; L 23, 52; gegiuudon 
Mk 15, 6; sceaude Mk 10, 27; ymbsceaude J 1, 42; Mk 3, 
34; ymbsceawde Mk 3, 5; ymsceawde Mk 11, 11; sceode J 20, 

j j 360 

(iii) Forms showing the loss of a vowel in tetrasyllablic forms 
(see H. Weyhe, PBB. xxx, 85) : eW&iodegde Mt 21, 33; cll- 
SiodigdeL 15, 13 (< *ell$iodigade)f Q1 heafegde 362 Mt 11, 17; 
untrymigdon J 6, 2; geondsucerde Mk 12, 34; geonsuarde Mt 27, 
12. 


359 gestreonde Mt 21, 41 should probably be emended to * gestrionde. 

360 With 0 written for w; see K. Bulbring, Anglia Beiblatt x, 368 fL 

361 Two verbs are recorded in OE.; in the forms proper to Lind, they may be repre¬ 
sented as:— 

(a) ell-diodgiga , a denominative verb of the second weak class formed from the 
adjective ell-piodig. 

(b) ell-deadiga, a denominative verb of the second weak class formed from the noun 
ell-peod. They are both rare. The first is attested by inf. eldiodgian OE. Bede 
(edition of J. Schipper) Book v, line 816 in Bodley MS. Tanner 10 and by the derived 
noun, gen. sg. elpeodgunge Book iv, line 3031 in the same MS. The second verb 
appears in the readings found in these two passages in the other MSS. of the OE. Bede: 
thus in the first passage Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS. 41 has elpeodigan 
whereas Corpus Christi College Oxford MS. 279 has elpeodian ; in the second passage 
this latter MS. has elpeodunge , and University Library Cambridge MS. Kk. 3. 18 has 
alpeodunge. The second verb, ell-beadiga , also appears in the pret. elldiodade Lind. 
Mk 13, 34 with stem-vowel due to analogy with the first verb elVbiodgiga . (For the 
variation in the first element ell - : el - : cel- , see Language viii, 294). 

362 The ea may be an error for e or it may possibly be due to orthographic confusion 
with the word *heafa (= WS. heofan OS. kioban OHG. hiufan, hiuban Goth, hiufan). 
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(iv) Verbs originally belonging to the third weak class : 
(ge)swigde 4, (ge)$wigdon 11 (cf. OHG. swigen) 363 

(v) The only forms now remaining of those given by Kolbe 
as evidence for an analogical preterite without a medial vowel 
are the very difficult ones gegrczppde (altered from gegrceppade) 
Mt 14, 31; frceppigdon 364 Mt 21, 37; geplaegde Mt 14, 6 (see 
Sievers §416 note 13b; NED. s.v. play.v.). Such obscure 
words cannot be used as evidence for the existence of an 
analogical preterite and it seems therefore that there is in fact 
no evidence for Kolbe's assumption of such a form. 


General analogical processes in the verb 

ANALOGY BETWEEN THE SECOND WEAK CLASS AND THE OTHER 

CLASSES 

(i) The influence of the present flexion of the strong verbs 
and of those of the first weak class on that of the verbs of the 
second weak class:— 

(a) 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. -es y -e% (occurring too frequently 
to be due entirely to the change of a to e) e.g. sceawes, sceaweft 3 * 5 

(b) imp. sg. ~ig (see p. 149), e.g. sceawig 3QQ 

(ii) The influence of the flexion of the verbs of the second 
weak class (in which forms with a have been generalised to a 
large extent, see p. 143) on that of other verbs:— 

(a) 1st. sg. pres. ind. -a; e.g. binda , her a. 

(&) 2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. -as, -aS; e.g. bindas, UndcC6\ 
heras, hera$ 3Q7 

(c) pres. subj. -a; e.g. binda , her a 368 


363 Girvan §439 note 4. 

364 For a suggestion as to the etymology of this word see F. A. Wood, MLN. xxix, Jo, 

365 Similar forms are found in Rit. and Ru 1 .; see Lindelof, RU. pp. 74, 75; Brown 
p. 40. 

366 Similar forms are found in Rit.; see Lindelof, Rit. p. 81. 

367 Similar forms are found in Rit. (Lindelof, Rit. p. 75), Ru 2 . (Lindelof, Ru 2 . p. 138) 
and Ru 1 . (Brown pp. 39, 40). 

368 Similar forms are found in Rit. (Lindelof, Rit. pp. 79, 80). 
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(d) pres. part. - ande ; e.g. bindande, herande. 369 

(e) p. part. (1st. weak class) -ad; e.g. herad . 37 ° 

WEAK FORMS TO STRONG VERBS 

In Lind, a number of analogical weak forms to strong verbs, 
similar to those found in later English, occur in the pret. and p. 
part. From the point of view of Northumbrian there were 
three ways in which an analogical weak preterite could be 
formed : by means of the endings -de (cf. herde) , -ede (cf. nerede) , 
and -ade (cf. sceawade). The formation of an analogical 
preterite in -ede is unlikely by reason of the small number of 
verbs belonging to this class; moreover in Lind, it would be 
quite indistinguishable from an analogical preterite according 
to the second class of weak verbs, for in this class there is a 
variation - ade : -ede. Hence in Lind, only two types of analogical 
weak preterites and past participles to strong verbs may be 
distinguished: (A) pret. - de , p. part, -ed and (B) pret. -ade, -ede; 
p. part, -ad, -ed. The forms recorded are:— 

Class I 

dwlna: Type A forduinde L 14, 34. 371 

hrina: Type A gehrin d e z72 Mk 8, 22; gehrindon Mt 25, 7. 

Type B gehrinade J. p. 188, line 4; gehrin a de L 18, 
15; gehrinadon Mt 14, 36; ppart. gehrinad Mt 14, 
36; gehrined L 21, 5; gehrinczd Mt 12, 44 
(Michelau p. 34). 

stlga: Type A astigedon Mk 6, 32; ofdunegestigdes Mt 11, 23. 

Type B aduneastigade L 10, 30 (Michelau p. 36.) 

Class III 

-ginna: Type A nom. pi. p. part, ongindo L. Pref. 2, 14. 

369 Similar forms are found in Ru 1 . (Brown p. 48). 

370 Similar forms are found in Rit. (Lindelof, Rit. p. 97) and Ru 2 . (Lindeldf, Ru 2 . p. 
r 45). 

371 For the later English forms see F. Michelau, Der Ubertritt starker Verba in die 
schwache Coniugation im englischen p. 33. 

372 3rd sg. pret. subj.; i.e. gekrine l gehrinde. 
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swinga : Type A gesuHncgde L 12, 47; gesuingdon Mt 21, 8; 

ppart. gesuincged L 18, 32; gesu u inged Mk 13, 9. 
c Sringa: Type A geftringdon Mk 5, 24; ppart. geftringed L 8, 42. 

Reduplicating Verbs 

slepa : Type A slepde L 8, 23; slepdon Mt 27, 52; 

geslepde Mt 8, 24; geslepdon Mt 13, 25; Mt. 25, 5. 
Type B geslepedon (altered from -don) Mt 25, 5 
(Michelau p. 55). 

reda: Type A ppart. gereded L. Pref. 11, 16; L. Pref. ix, 

17 (Michelau p. 58). 

sceada : Type A tosceadde (altered from tosceadade) L 22, 29; 
toscead d e/ a L. Pref. 3, 2 (Michelau p. 53). 

Type B tosceadade Mk 4, 34; 1,24,27; tosceadadon 
L. Pref. 8, 4; ppart. gesceadad Mt 14, 21; 
tosceaded L. Pref. 4, 9. 

sawa : Type A gesaudesd L 19, 21; gesaudes L 19, 22. 373 

Examples of strong verbs becoming weak occur in all the 
Germanic languages; thus in OIceL 374 weak forms are found in 
the verbs hniga , Upa, snipa\ biarga; suima; skepia , sueria ; 
aka ; sueipa; auka y falda , blanda . Franck §168 gives a 
convenient list of MDu. forms of strong verbs which have 
become weak. 

In addition to the forms from Lind, listed above a number of 
strong verbs whose stems end in -d form a sg. pret. ind. with an 
additional -e\ e.g. bebeade L8, 29; gebinde L 24, 28; 375 ondrearde 
L 18, 2; stode L 1, 11 (see further Kolbe §104). The -d of the 
stem of the strong verb came to be regarded as belonging to the 
ending of the weak verb. 376 A few other isolated forms in -e 
(e.g. 3rd. sg. pret. ind. gewoxe Mk 12, 44) probably have the 

m ^ 5, v* ojetjesearoie ^ to ot suoxig, and 

weak forms. 

374 See A. Noreen, Altislandische und altnorwegischc Grammatik §481 ff. 

375 Glossing finxit, taken as vinxit. 

376 The phenomenon is thus not parallel to that evidenced by MDu. forms such as 
ginge, bevande (Franck §126); for a detailed discussion of similar forms in High 
German see O. P. Rein, Mixed preterites in German . 
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rare inorganic -e which occurs, for example, in 3rd. sg. pres. ind. 
gefcestnafte L. Pref. 11, 13 (see further Carpenter §43 note). 

STRONG FORMS TO WEAK VERBS 

The transference of weak verbs to the strong conjugation 
(e.g. MDu. senden , sant, sonden , gesonden) is a much rarer 
phenomenon than the reverse process. 377 In Lind, a number of 
apparently strong forms of the p. part, of weak verbs are 
recorded; thus : nom. pi. gesendeno Mt 22, 7; ungesendena 
(altered from -eta) Mt. Pref. 5, 14; gewaehten Mt. Pref. 18, 
5; acc. pi. ymbgyrdeno 378 L. Pref. 7, 17. These forms definitely 
evidence analogy between the strong and weak classes; similar 
forms are found in Rit. (Sievers §406 note 7). 

THE PLURAL OF THE PRESENT INDICATIVE 

In the second class of weak verbs the ending -aft, -as is found 
in the pi. pres. ind. beside the regular -igaft, -igas (see p. 147). 
This is clearly the form of the 3rd. sg. pres. ind. In the spoken 
language the 3rd. sg. and pi. pres. ind. must have been indis¬ 
tinguishable even before the weakening of a to e in the flexional 
syllables had taken place, by reason of the analogical intro¬ 
duction of the endings in - a - from the second weak conjugation 
into the first weak and strong conjugations, and of those in -e- 


377 The form ingebarg (ingeberigde I ingebarg * gustauit ’ J 2, 9) cannot be regarded 
as an analogical strong form to a weak verb. Two distinct verbs are recorded in 
Lind.:— 

(1) berga : pi. pres. ind. geberged L 9, 27; pret. sg. ingeberigde (above). 

{2) birga: 3rd. sg. pres. ind. gebirgad L 14, 24; gebirged J 8, 52; pi. gebirge 5 Mk 9, 1; 
3rd. sg. pret. ind. gebirigde Mt 27, 34; pi. gebirigdon Mk. Pref. 4, 3 (for the svarabhakti 
vowel see p. 151). 

The first is clearly a verb of the first weak class and is to be equated to I cel. bergja 
MnNorw. (Valdres) bergja. The second is also apparently weak but its vocalism 
shows that it cannot be a causative. It seems possible that it is a strong verb with a 
-/-present (like biddan) ; the form ingebarg supports this view and geberigde is probably 
a new analogical formation (see p. 153). 

378 This form may be, not a strong p. part, formed by analogy to the weak verb gyrda 
( = WS. gyrdan MnE. gird Icel. gyrda MnNorw. gyrda OSw. giurpa MnSw. gjorda ODan. 
gyrtha MnDan. gjorde OHG. gurten MHG. giirten MnHG. giirten OS. gurdian MLG. 
gorden MDu. gorden MnDu. gorden OFris. gerda ), but a mutated p. part, to a strong 
verb *gearda (cf. Goth. p. part, bigaurdans ). 
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from the latter into the former (see p. 152). The fact that there 
was no distinction in the strong verbs and in those of the first 
weak class tended to the elimination of the distinction in the 
second weak class also; hence a form sceawat 5 came to be used 
in the pi. pres. ind. also. 
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APPENDIX 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WRITING OF DOUBLE 
VOWELS IN THE LINDISFARNE GOSPELS 

It is convenient to consider the spellings with two vowels 
under two heads:— 

(I) (a) Words in which contraction has taken place, e.g. pres, 
subj. gesee. 

(b) Other words in which there is some possibility that a 
dissyllabic pronunciation existed at some date, e.g. heest . 

(II) Other cases, e.g. gaast . 

Doubling of#, oe,y is never found in either group; doubling 
of 0 and i only in the first group. It is convenient to consider 
the second group first. 


Group II 

Some of the examples in this group are merely sporadic in 
character; thus the word an (and its derivatives) is recorded 
more than 250 times but only 4 examples with aa are found : 
aan Mt. Pref. 3, 5; Mt 16, 14; Mt 17, 4; aanum Mt. Pref. 4, 1. 
But the great majority of cases fall into the following classes:— 


(i) The long vowel is final:— 


a : 

hwd 

Single 

78 

Double 


a 

— 

J-379 


Id 

85 

— 


md 

— 

3 

e : 

ge adv. 

4 

45 

u : 

nu 

61 

6 


379 Mt 26, ii. 
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(ii) The long vowel occurs before final r :— 


dr : dr 

Single 

2380 

Double 

I 381 

dr adv. 

j382 

X 383 

hdr 

x 384 

— 

Idr 

25 

3 

er : her 

9 

6 

-brer 

— 

j 385 

fer- 

2 386 

5 

ger 

l 6 

— 

her 

12 

— 

her adv. 

34 

— 

swer adj. 

j387 

— 

ur : -bur 

5 

— 

(iii) The long vowel occurs before final st :— 

ast : gdst 

Single 

84 

Double 

42 

mast 

—. 

16 


wast, nasi 14 I 388 

(iv) Special cases:— 

(A) The word corresponding to WS. u/S-wita is written in the 


following ways in Lind.:—* 

(a) ut&wuta, uu&uuta 9 

(b) %&wut(t)a , u$aut(t)a 21 

(c) wUftwuta, wuftuuta 12 

(d) wu$ui(t)a, uu6ut(t)a 10 

(e) v$ut(t)a 14 


Types (a), (c) and (d) (together with : in Nostrum wiktmestum 
‘ in tenebras exteriores ' Mt 25, 30 and la hczl w u sig ' osanna ' 

380 Mt 13, 57; L. Pref. 4, 13. 

381 J 4, 44. 

382 Mt 20, 1. 

383 Mt 16, 3. 

384 Mt. Pref. 1, 5. 

385 L 17, 6. 

386 ferlice L 9, 39; ferrces L 8, 33. 

387 Mt 25, 26. 

388 J 13, 7. 
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Mk ii, 9) raise the question whether the writings uu, wu can be 
used to represent the sound [u:] in Lind. The forms wutmestum , 
wusig are, however, not by any means isolated in Lind., for 
initially w also occurs sporadically before u as well as other 
vowels; thus gewunna Mt 26, 53 ; gewoehtat Mt 23, 34; bisen 
ft0m 389 wunwcestma londes ' parabolam zizaniorum agri' Mt 
13, 36; unbindeft i woxo ' soluit bouem ’ L 13, 15—cf. also 
gewyncerde (i.e. gehyngerde) Mk 11, 12 (and see further p. 138); 
ftyostrnm wytmesto ' tenebras exteriores ’ Mt 8, 12; biobread 
wyniges ‘ fauum niellis' L. Pref. 11, 14. It seems therefore 
that forms occurring sporadically such as wutmestum , wusig 
afford no evidence that the writing wu can be used to represent 
the sound [u:] in Lind.; they are due to an insertion of w 
found before other vowels also. 390 We are therefore not 
justified in considering that the spellings wu-, uu ~ in the word 
u^-wuta represent a pronunciation with [u:]; they must 
indicate true spoken forms [wu: 0(w)uta]; the w in the first 
element has probably been analogically introduced from the 
second. 

The phonology of the forms [wu: 0 (w)uta] presents a problem 
of some difficulty. There is a tendency for w to disappear 
before a following u in OE. 391 (hence nom. acc. neut. tu\ cucu), 
but in Lind., as in English in general, 392 initial w is usually 
preserved; hence wudu , wuldor, wulf, gewuna, wund, wundor 
(and derivatives), wuniga , wuta, wutum.^ s There are however 
some cases in which an initial w has apparently been lost in 
Lind. e.g. udu Mt 3, 4; dat. sg. uldre J 11, 4; dat. pi. 
ulfum L 10, 3; acc. sg. geuna L 4, 16; dat. pi. pres. part. 
*undrandum L 9, 43; p. part, aundrad L 7, 9; pi. pret. ind. 

389 This word underlined for deletion. 

390 The reason for this insertion of w is not clear; as can be seen from the quotations 
not all the examples can be considered as due to the general tendency to eliminate an 
hiatus. 

391 See Bulbring §464. 

392 Cases such as ME. o?nan MnE. * ooman (see R. Jordan, Handbuch der mitteleng- 
ischen Grammatik §162.1; NED. s.v. Woman, sb.; J. Wright, The English Dialect 
Grammar §236) are quite exceptional. 

393 But cf. WS. uton. 
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geundradon Mt 15, 31; 2nd. sg. pres. ind. unas J 1, 38; 3rd. sg. 
pret. ind. geunade J 11, 6; sg. pres. subj. geuna J 14, 16; inf. 
geunia J. Pref. 4, 3. Such spellings only occur very sporadically 
in Lind, and in view of the general preservation of initial w in 
English it is therefore not probable that they represent true 
spoken forms; u- is probably a graphic abbreviation for 
uu~ (thus aundrad—auundrad); cf. duruard==duru-uard J 10, 
3 (see p. 79) and also the Anglian spelling of euw as ew 394 (e.g. acc. 
sg. tren Mt. Pref. 19, 4— treuu). 395 It is impossible to decide 
how far (if at all) the orthography may have been influenced by 
the fact that the corresponding Norse forms had no w (e.g. Icel. 
undr a , uljr, etc.). 396 

The second element, - uta , cannot therefore be explained as due 
to a general loss of w before a following u, and it occurs too 
frequently for the assumption that it is due to the sporadic 
writing of u for uu to be justified. Three possible explanations 
of the loss of w in -uta might be suggested:— 

(1) It may be due to secondary accentuation. 

(2) It may be due to the preceding [ 0 ]. 

(3) It may be due to dissimilation caused by the initial w 
(cf. Lat. uocare < *wok w are ). 397 

(B) The words corresponding to WS. hu, tu have the following 
forms in Lind.:— 

hu : huu 75 ( huulic Mt io, 14 margin); huu L 22, 2; hu u 5; 
h u u Mt 12, 34 (h u ulig Mt 8, 27; Mk 13, 1); hu 16 
(hulic etc. 6); ML 24, 6. 

til : tuu 8 (i tuufald J. Pref. 1, 3; Mt 23, 15; tuufallice Mt. 
Pref. 16, 7; twufald Mt. Pref. 1,10; Mk. Pref. 5, 3). 

From a consideration of the phonology alone it is quite 
impossible to decide whether the spoken forms represented are 
[hu:], [tu:] (cf. WS. M, til) or [xwu:] (cf. ME. hwu in the Ancren 

394 See Luick §126. 

395 Cf. also spellings such as OHG. scauon, niuaz (Schatz p. 185); for Latin spellings 
such as iventa ( = iuuenta ) see F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehrc §95. 

398 Noreen p. 105. 

397 See E. Schopf, Die konsonantischen Fernwirkungen p. 164. 
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Riwle, Genesis and Exodus, and Havelok; MScots quhow 
MnScots dialect [fu:] (EDD. s.v. How adv.), due to analogy 
with the word why), [twu:] (due to analogy with twoege, twi-). 
The spelling twufald renders the pronunciation [twu:] practically 
certain for it has already been shown that wu is only used 
very rarely to represent a pronunciation [u:], and it is more¬ 
over unknown in this function except in the initial position. 
The case of huu is very difficult; there is no doubt that the 
spelling nuu merely indicates the pronunciation [nu:] and huu 
might well be exactly similar. The absence of forms such 
as *hwu lends some support to this view. 

It seems therefore that in Group II the writing of long vowels 
double was very rare except under three circumstances:— 

(i) When the vowel was final in a monosyllable. 

(ii) When the vowel was followed by a final -r in a mono¬ 
syllable. 

(iii) In the final combination -ast in a monosyllable. 

Further in such cases a, e and u are the only vowels doubled. 

There is however very little uniformity in the usage in particular 
cases; sometimes one writing is much commoner than the 
other and this seems to depend merely upon the caprice of the 
scribe (cf. MLN xlviii, 519-21). 

This orthographic usage probably indicates that the vowels 
were slightly longer in these positions. It is a well-known fact 
that vowels are frequently 398 longer in monosyllables than in 
dissyllables. This has been shown for Modern English (see 
E. A. Meyer, Englische Lautdauer p. 108), for Modern High 
German (see E. A. Meyer, Nordiska studier tillegnade Adolf 
Noreen p. 352) and for Hungarian (see E. A. Meyer and Z. 
Gombocz, Le Monde Oriental ii, 138). 

There seems to have been a practice somewhat similar to that 
found in Lind, current among Irish scribes; thus in the Wurz¬ 
burg Glosses double writings are used to indicate long vowels in 
monosyllables, e.g .faasjas' empty ’; dee, de gen. sg.' God '; Hi, n 

398 But not always; thus in Serbian there is no significant difference; see R. Ekblom, 
Le Monde Oriental xi, 20. 
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'king'; moor, mor ‘great’; ruun y rtin ‘mystery/ It is 
difficult to decide whether there is any connection between the 
Irish and Lindisfarne usages in this matter. In view of the 
admitted Irish influence on Northumbrian (see Forster) 
there is nothing improbable in such a suggestion. But in Irish 
the habit seems to apply to any long vowel in a monosyllable, 
in Lindisfarne only in special cases. It is possible that the 
scribe of Lind, knew of the Irish habit and applied it under 
special conditions obtaining in Lind. 

Group I 

In the following cases contraction has certainly taken place at 
some time previous to the stage of the language represented by 
the normal orthography of Lind.:— ( 

(1) d\ —pi. pres. ind. ofslaas Mt 17, 23; inf. {-)slaa 10; < 
*slaxap, *sla\an : pi. pres. ind. geslds L 22, 49; inf. ofsla Mt 21, 
38. 

(2) e: —pres. subj. gesee 3 < pres. part. {-)seende 3; p. 

part, geseen 3 < *se\en ( — OHG. gisehan OS. gisehan) or 
*sewen (=WS. gesewen OHG. (Notker) geseuuen OS. giseuuan). 

ede 7 < *ewede (cf. OHG. owiti). 
gen. sg. ( -)trees 3 < *trewes; dat. sg. tree 5 < *trewe : 399 
dat. sg. tre L. Pref. 8, 3 (0/ unberendum tre (altered from 
unberende trees) fic ‘ de sterili arbori fici ’). 

pret. subj. beleede Mk 14, 10 < Hewede. 

(3) —2nd. 3rd. sg. pres. ind. gesiis(t) 12 ,gesiift 17; < 

*si\ip • gesist Mt. Pref. 10, 3; gesis Mt 5, 28. 

The double vowels in slaa, tree might conceivably be explained 
as being due to the words being monosyllables with a final vowel 
but the other examples could not be. These forms with a 
double vowel are abnormal and can only be explained on the 
assumption that they reflect a dissyllabic pronunciation. It is 
not, however, probable that the scribe himself still pronounced 
two syllables in such words for several examples of the writing 

399 The development is not altogether clear; we should rather expect *treos , *treo < 
*tr£owes, *treowe (see Luick §134). 
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with a single vowel occur. In the stage of the language corres¬ 
ponding to the archaic orthography of Lind, the pronunciation 
would have been dissyllabic and it is this stage which is repre¬ 
sented in such spellings. Forms such as pres. subj. gesee , 3rd. 
sg. pres. ind. gesiift show that the loss of h must have taken 
place after smoothing (Luick §239) and these forms are thus of 
particular interest for they enable us to form some idea as 
to the date of the archaic orthography of Lind.; smoothing 
must have taken place some time in the eighth century (Luick 
§§233,240). 

In Lind, there are many examples of words with an hiatus 
which is rendered obvious by the orthography, e.g. pres. ind. 
1st. sg. gace J 16, 5; 3rd. sg. doce '3 3; onfoaft L 9, 48; J 16,14; 
pi. (-)doafi 22, (~)doas 12, (- )onjoa% 7, (-)onfoas 4. This makes 
the writings ae , oe ambiguous in some cases, for they may as 
well represent an hiatus as an umlauted vowel. The following 
may serve as certain examples of the hiatus:—1st. sg. pres, 
ind. (-)doe 3; doe L 18, 11; doem J 11, 41 ; 400 onfoe 4; p. part. 
-foen 6, -hoen 12 (see K.D. Bulbring, Anglia Beiblatt ix, 101). 

This raises the question whether some double spellings may 
not represent an actual dissyllabic form in the spoken language 
of the scribe of Lind. Certain examples are 1st. sg. pres. ind. 
doom J 13, 7; gedoom Mt 19, 16; imp. sg. doo 3 (for the writing 
00 occurs nowhere else). 


FINIS 


400 The form ist. sg. pres. ind. doam 7, doam 3 also indicates a dissyllabic pro¬ 
nunciation [do:am]. This form is due to analogy between the original athematic 
(-)dom (-)dom 6 and the analogical thematic [do:e] (represented by doa Mt 21, 24; 
L i2, 17; doe). 
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WORD-INDEX 

Condensed system of abbreviations used in the index:— 
a—acc. ab=abl. aj=adj. av.=adv. d=dat. f=fem. g=gen. 
i=ind. or inst. l=loc. m=masc. n—note or nom. p.=pl. 
pp.^ppart. ps—pres. pt=pret. s=sg. or subj. v—vb. wk.= 
weak. §=dial. Note that the parsings sometimes given after 
forms in the index are not intended as complete but merely 
as indications to help the user of the index. 

ENGLISH 


Lindisfame Gospels 


a 

157 

be a meres p. 

39 n 1 

wifter-braco as. 83n 

aan 

157 

ole-bearuas gs. 38n 

braeda ds. 

34 n 

acas(a 

66-7 

1 becena , -0 

57 

ge-bredon 

44 n 

cehtafta 

97.134 

becenum dp. 

9 1 

ge-braecgaft p. 

132 

celmiso 

86 

-)becniga 

138-9 

-)brecon 

136 

aganes gs. 

9 1 

ber 

158 

ge-brehtnis gs. 

7m 

agnage 

150 

-berga 

i 55 n 

ge-brenge v. 

39 n 

agnege 

149 

in-ge-berigde 

151 

-brer 

158 

all 

108 

ge-binde 


broker 

goff. 

al(l)ra dsf. 

10711 

3s.pt.i. 

154 

be-brugdon 

4m 

ar 

158 

binna ds. 

67 

ge-bugun 

4m 

ar av. 

158 

-birga 

I 55 n 

bulgon 

4m 

arg 

17 

biscobas gs. 

3811 

-bundon , -un 

4m 

aron p. 

17.23 

bium is. 

17 

-bur 

158 

ar% 2s. 

17.23 

-) blann 

98 

by die ns. 

82n 



blefia pt.s. 

135-6 

bi-byrignisa as. 71 n 

met-bcelig 

151 

bloedsade 


byrftenra gp. 

10211 

baeligniso as 

7m 

ip.pt.i. 

12611 



bcestere 

18 

-)bod,-ay-o p. 

55 n 

ccBgo as. 

67,86 

be-beade 


boderes p. 

39 n 

ccelfes gs. 

96 

is.ps.i. 

34 n 

bodianne 

146 

ccepinces gs. 

44 

be-beade 


boecere 

6on 

canone gp. 

39 n 

3s.pt.i. 

154 

bolstare ds. 

9 1 

can 

18 
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casari ds. 

103 

caser 

6in 

caseras gs. 

3811 

caseri ds. 

103 

ceasa is. 

34 n 

ge-ceaso 


2p.pt.i. 

12611 

ge-ceaso (n 

136 

ceastre 

8511 

ceica ds. 

6911 

ceiga 

143 

celfes gs. 44,96 7 

cinca gs. 

8511 

clauses 3s. 

146 

clioppa 

130 

clioppado 


3p.pt.i. 

12611 

cnaeht p. 

59 n 

cnaihtes p. 

39 n 

on-cne a w 


2p.pt.i. 

12611 

conn 

98 

* couple ds. 

nn 

creawa s.pt.s. 

12811 

culfre p. 

8511 

cunie v. 

39 n 

ge-curon 

4m 

cursumbor 

18 

cursungra gp. 

10211 

monn-cualmniss 

as. 

7m 

soft-cuido as. 

75 

cuoede 3p.pt.i. 

, I 26 n 

cu(o)eden 


3p.pt.i. 

i26n 

port-cuoene ns. 85n 

cw^eft 

136-7 

cuomo 3p.pt.i. 

12611 

ge-cyme v. 

39 n 

-cyme 

4211 

to-cymo 

75 


cymnges p. 

39 n 

cynn 

98 

cynn gp. 

45 n 

cynna , -0 p. 

57 

cyrtil 

42,44 

cyftneso as. 

7111 

cyftness as. 

7111 

-)dceg(e 57- 

-8,117 

deadage 

i 43 

- )de{i)gelde(s pt. 138 

degolnis ds. 

7m 

dene 69,770,78 

diac°nes p. 

39 n 

diobles p. 

39 n 

diowles p. 

39 n 

dioules p. 

39 n 

diules p. 

39 n 

doa 

163 

doeg 

57-8 

doema is. 

34 n 

doeme ds. 

8311 

dohtev 

goff. 

on-drearde 


3s.pt.i. 

i 54 

on-drede v. 

39 n 

drihtno ds. 


3719 54-5.10311 

ge-drince v. 

39 n 

dringe as. 

8311 

-)drunc(c)on, 


-un 

4m 

drygi 

45 n 

ge-drysnade 

138 

a-drysnede 

138 

under-dulfon 

4m 

duru 

41,80 

ftura-uardce 

79 n 

dure-ueard 

79 n 

diiv-uard 7911,160 

dwina 

153 


ear$o,-u 

42,64 

earo 

88 

eastro 

87 

ge-ece v. 

39 n 

ede 

60,162 

ge-efnade 

138 

an-ege 

88 

ego 

88 

ego ds. 

75 

eher 

97 

)embehta 

147 

embichta p. 
embigto 

60 

ip.pt.i. 

12611 

endo p. 

6on 

engles p. 

39 n 

enne ns. 

i2on 

eor$u r o 

42,64 

eostro 

87 

esnes p. 

39 n 

)eta 

132 

ge-cetta 

43 

etere 

132 

etlic 

132 

fader 

goff. 

feeder 

9 off. 

fezes gs. 

44 

faresy-eft 23s 

• 134 

far me gs. 

85n 

fast av. 
gefastnafte 

113 

3s.ps.i. 

155 

fata,-o p. 

55 n 

fearriga 

142 

un-fegernis as. 7m 

ge-fehto gp. 
on-fenge 

39 n 

ip.pt.i. 

12611 

feolo,-e 34 , 35 , 36 n 

fer- 

158 
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ge-fero ds. 830,84 

fingeres gs. 

91 

a-firm 

142 

fisces p. 

39 n 

flesc 

44 n 

-)flugon r un 

4m 

-foa 

163 

foerde 2p.pt.i 

. 12611 

fole r o as. 

8311 

frasc&o ds. 3711, 55 

frceppigdon 

152 

frasiga 

18 

-)frczgna 

131 

ge-frcegne v. 

39 n 

ge-fmigne v. 

39 n 

ge-fregn pt. 

44 

fre(i)gna 131,143 

fregna is. 

34 n 

freodomas gs. 

3811 

ge-freten 


3p.pt.i. 

12611 

ge-froefre is. 

34 n 

froefredon 

138 

-)frugnon,-un 

4m 

fuUug l a is. 

147 

fulwa is. 


17-8,147-8 

- )fundon r un 

4m 

fylgede ip.pt.i.i26n 

ge-fylle v. 

39 n 

gast 

157-8 

gacz is. 

163 

ced-gcedre 

37-44 

gcelso 

8211 

on-gannon 4m, 136 

ge av. 

157 

ced-geadre 

37 

geadrigende 

146 

win-geardas gs. 38n 

win-gearde gs. 

• 59 


geatt p. 5911 

for-gefnisa ds. 7m 
genie v. 3911 

gemeniso ns. 7m 
under-geocas gs. 

38n 

geonge v. 39n 
geonga,-e,-o is. 34n 
ger 118,158 

ge-gerelo ads. 

83n,84 

on-get{t)o r e 

2 p.pt.i. I26n 
g(i)e 120,127 
on-ginna 153 

giorna 141 

ge-gitiade 

2 p.pt.i. I 26 n 
giude 151 

ge-giuudon 151 
ge-glendradon 138 
goddo p. 32n 

ge-grceppde 152 
grioppa 129-30 
mere-grotta gs. 83n 
bryd-gnm(a 89 
on-gunnonr^n 4m 
-gyrda I55n 


hcefes,-dS r is } -i% 


23S. 

43 

ge-hcela, 

44 

haele v. 

39 n 

gehcznas 3s. 

44 

ghcene v. 

39 n 

halsa r igo is. 

147-8 

gi-hamadi 

43.45 

har 

158 

he 

120 

hea asf. 

120 


heafegde 2p.pt.i. 


12611,151 

heafod 

35 

heafodlinges p 

3911 

ge-healdi 


2p.pt.i. 

12611 

heape ds. 

8311 

heest 

157 

hel 

89 

henne ns. 

6gn 

heono 

34-5 

un-milt-heort n e 

as. wk. 

10511 

her 

158 

her av. 

158 

-)herde 12p.pt. i. 

12611 

herenis gs. 

7m 

hia asf. 

120 

June asm. 37,120 

Mora gp. 

39 

hiorda 60-1, 

ioon 

hir(e,-cB gsL 37,123 

hir(e r ce dsf. 


116,123-4 

hiu y -o 

120 

hlceha 

97 n 

hlaferdo ds. 



37 n > 54”5 
hlingindi gp. 

4345 - 6 ,Son,52 


in-hlogan 35n 

hluton 4m 

-hoen pp. 163 

a-hofen pp. 137 

lic~hom(a 830,89 
lic-homas gs. 38n 

lic-honiu ns. 42 
hreonis as. 7m 

-hrina 153 

ge-hrine v. 3911 

hrippe 34 n 
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hu 

160 

ymb-hurfon 

4m 

huse gs. 

59 n 

ge-huse p. 

8311 

hwa 

157 

-hwoegu,-o 

42 

hyhtade 

142 

ge-hyhton 

142 

hyngra 138,159 

ic 

120 

inne ds. 

8311 

iuih 

120 

iurre gp. 3gn, 114 

iuerro t -a gp. 

114 

la 

157 

ge-lcefdon 

44 

Icere V. 

39 n 

l<z$a 

142 

lar 

158 

ce-laruas gs. 

3811 

laftiga 

142 

-) (h)leafo 

8211-3 

ge-leafas gs. 

3811 

be-leede 

162 

ge-lefde 2p.pt.i. 

12611 

Ugo ds. 

55 

-)leora 

141 

leornade 2p.pt.i. 

12611 

-)les(e)nis as. 

7m 

ge-leta p. 

60 

foy-lette v. 

39 n 

foY-lette is. 

34 n 

leftyede 

138 

in-lichtade 

142 

-licnes(s)a 

7m 

-)lioYa 

141 

ge-lioYfiessa ds. 7in 


loccete is. 

34 n 

lornbov p. 

17 

long av. 

113 

longunga av. 

6911 

lufu 41-2,62-3 

lufianne 

I46 

lufo r a is. 

147-8 

luh 

99 n 

lytelum ds. 

9 1 

ma 

157 

ge-mcende 


2p.pt.i. 

12611 

ge-mceva p. 

60 

of-ge-mceYcade 132 

mceta gp. 

44 

maiden 

i 43 

ge-mana v. 

147-8 

mast 

158 

meayd{a 

68 

mec, meh 

17,120 

menigo 

108 

met{t 

75-6 

micil 

42,44 

miclo ds. 

107 

milsa v. 

147-8 

mines gs. 

114 

minya dsf. 

10711 

mitto r e ds. 

83n,84 

modey 

goff. 

ge-moete is. 

34 n 

mohfte ns. 

8511 

monig 

io8n 

monigo gp. 

39 n 

-)monn 

97 

monnu f -o r e as. 


33.35.36n42, 

44 - 5.84 
mot 18 

ge-myndga 

v. * 47-8 
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mynetye 

6in 

ge-nceglede 

p.pt. s. 

138 

nast 

158 

-)neolaciga 

141 

-)neoleca 

141 

ge-nime v. 

39 n 

-) (h)ni$ya 

147 

nomo 2p.pt.i. 

12611 

nu 157,161 

-oehta 

142 

o(e)le(- 

77 

h ondeta 

142 

ondetu is. 

42 

ondo 82n,83n 

ofter 

9 1 

ofiero ds. 

107 

{w)oxo 8311,159 

plcecena gp. 

4011 

plcegde 2p.pt. 

i. 12611 

ge-plaegde 

152 

-ponna gs. 

8511 

postoba gp. 

10211 

pyicle 

82n 

-)yceht 

132 

yeda 

154 

yedo 

85n 

reg(u)la ds. 37^103 

yeg u lya gp. 

I02n 

yehtnissa ds. 

7111 

yehtya av. 

113 

ric 

6in 

gi-yihte v. 

39 n 

yioppa 

129-30 

-) (h)yioyda 

60-1 

a-yise v. 

39 n 

yocgetede 

142 
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roda 

68 -)s/aa 133,162 1 

suoester 

goff. 

-)g(i)y° e f a 82n,83n \-)slepa 

154 

bcer-synnig 

17 


slepe v. 

39 n 

synno ds. 

66 

-sacerdas gs. 

3811 slittaS 3s. 

129 



sado 8211,8311 smirinis as. 

7m 

taceno gp. 


IS. 

44 smyltnisso as. 

7m 

33.39n.45 

ge-sceh 97,134 sohto 2p.pt.i. 

12611 

tcecne ps.s. 

147-8 

sago 

63 ge-somnade 


talarO p. 

55 n 

sawa 

154 2p.pt.i. 

12611 

ge-timbra 

138 

ge-sawe v. 

3911 somniga$,-as 


tinterga 

8311 

-sceada 

154 3 s - 

146 

titto p. 

6on 

mor-sceaSe 8211,8311 somnunga ds. 

65 

ge 4 rahtade 


-)sceawde 

151 ~)sona 

39 

2p.pt.i. 

12611 

sceode 

151 - )sprce[c)cend{e 

132 

tre(w 

160,162 

scraedungra gp. \-spyriga 

147-8 

un-trymigdon 151 


10211 -spyrna 

147-8 

un-trymnis ds. 7m 

gescriungon 

4m stando 

8511 

tu 

160 

scua 

17 stanes p. 

39 n 

ge 4 ugon,-un 4m 

se asm. 

120 

153 

twigge 

8511 

sea 133,157,162 stige v. 

39 n 

tw(o)ege 

108,161 

sedle as. 

5911 sfodtf 3s.pt.L 

154 

un-tyne v. 

39 n 

s(e)aldo 

stol 

90 



2p.pt.i. 

I 26 n -)stonde v. 

39 n 

Sa 

120 

sealla 

130 stowage 

68 

pceccille ns. 

8511 

scegnade 

straedena gp. 

4011 

Scegnum dp. 44 

ip.pt.i. 

12611 ge-striona 


Scere r ce gsf 

124 

ge-sego 

147-8,151 

Scera dsf. 

66 

I 2 p.pt.i. 

12611 styd(d 

75-6 

Scer(e dsf. 

116,124 

-)selenn 

66 nsungun 

4 in 

Scera r e gp. 

39 

selenis gs. 

7 in sww 41-2,44-6, 

Sara dsf. 

66 

-)sende v. 

3911 50-2,5911,79-82, 

Sara gp. 

39 

-)ge-senden pp. 

155 99-100,12311 

Sas 

120 

senepis gs. 

103 sup(ig)a 

131 

Se 

115,120 

-) seines (s 

7m ge-on(d)-sua(e)rde 

ell-Seadiga 

15m 

-sette v. 

39 n 

151 

Sec, Seh 

120 

sida 

86 aj. 

158 

Sene asm. 

37,124 

sie 

17 e-suice p. 

8311 

Sines gs. 

114 

si/Se as. 

8311 -)smgo 

8511 

Sing 

90 

sifSena gp. 

4011 -)swigde r on 

152 

in 4 ing(a,in 

00 

8 P 

ge-sihSo 

64 -swinga 

154 

in-tinge ns. 

8211 

sinapis 

103 | suiro, -e ds. 8311,84 

Sinra dsf. 

I07n 
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ell-ftiodgiga 

15m 

ge-waehten pp 

• 155 1 

woruldra gp. 

10211 

of onto as. 

6911 

ucelle 82n,83n 

ge-woxe 3s.pt.i. 154 

ftis 

117 

wcero n 3p.pt.i. 

12611 

wrcec{c)a 

132 

$is(s)er dsf. 

124 

wceron 

136 

urce^o as. 

64 

§iu$io 17,115,120 

wcestmo ds. 37n,54 

a-uritte v. 

39 n 

ftius, ftios 

120 

ge-wcBxe v. 

39 n 

a-uritteft 3s. 


$iwa 68-9,100 

wast 

158 

129,131 

%oa 

134-5 

we 

44 

writtra gp. 

10211 

eft-^ohto 


wero 3p.pt.i. 

12611 

wudu 

159 

2p.pt.i. 

I 26 n 

wico ds. 

8511 

wuldor 

I 59 

8 ol(eg)a is. 

147-8 

widuena gp. 

4011 

wulf 

i 59 

%on(e asm. 


willniaft p. 

150 

uulfes p. 

39 n 

37,120,124 

willnigas p. 

150 

ge-wuna 

i 59 

ftonne 

37 

willo 

83 

wund 

159 

ftrcelas gs. 

3811 

wintro r a p. 

80 

wundor 

159 

%rea, ftreo 

noff. 

• witgo 9 -e 820,8311,84 

uundraige 

i 43 

%rea g. 

12311 

witgena gp. 

4011 

-wundun 

4m 

-ftringa. 

154 

-)wit(t)nes(s 

7111 

\-)wuniga 147-8,159 

8 rio 

Iioff. 

ond-wlitto as. 

8311 

ge-wunna v. 

159 

%rowa,-*go is. 147-8 

wloeh p. 

99 

-)wunnon 

4111 

lie-grower 

6in 

wloncas gs. 

3811 

wunweestma gp. 

lic-ftroures 

P- 39 n 

w(o)e 120,127 


159 

8w 

120 

\-)w{o)ede 

57.6i 

ge-wurdon 

4m 

-fbursconrun 4m 

w(o)eg(e 4011,58-9 

-)wurpon r un 

4m 

ftuahles gs. 

135 

ge-woehtat pp. 

*59 

w u sig 

158 

83; 

117,120 

uoendo 


wuta 

159 


3p.pt.i. 

I 26 n 

wutmestiim dp. 158 



woere 3p.pt.i. 

I26n 

w)uft (w)u(t)ta 


udu 

159 

ge-worpe v. 390,136 

42,158 

uldre ds. 

159 

ge-worpen 


wutum 128,159 

ulfum dp. 

159 

3p.pt.i. 

12611 

wyree v. 

39 n 

ge-unia 

148,160 

un-uorftade 


wyniges gs. 

159 

ge-una as. 

159 

2p.pt.i. 

12611 

wyyihte 82n,83n 

-)undriga 

159-60 

worftares p. 

3911 

wyrtrumme as. 830 

-(u)urnon, -un 4m 

worftias 23s. 

146 

wytmesto p. 

I 59 

userne ns. 

i2on 

wofSig imp. 

I 49 n 



usic, usig , usih 120 

worftnis ds. 

7m 

ge-yppe is. 

34 n 
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Other Old English Texts 

Apollonius of Tyre 

mildheortnesse ns. 72 smiltnesse ns. 

Old English Bede 
elpeodgunge, celpeodunge gs. 15m 

elpeodi(g)an, eVbiodgian 15m 

Charters 
rodan p. 68 

Chronicle 
sigelede I40n 

Colloquy of Archbishop /Elfric 
binnan p. 67 

Christ 

liopuccBgan ds. 68 
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I 7 I 


Durham Ritual 


cepilra gp. 

I 02 n 

Mr dsf. 

123 

\ stove ns. 

68 

caser 

6in 

hir{e gsf. 

123 

ftcere gsf. 

123 

dcegi 

57-8 

sium is. 

133 

$<er dsf. 

123 

gladias 2s. 

149 

stol 

90 

vserne nsm. 

I20n 



Glosses 



cscssa, cexa 


66 

Mora , -e 

gsf. 

116 

hi nsf. np. 


I24n 

Hhuachl 


135 


Inscriptions 

‘ Msmaeraeiu ’ p.pt.i. 12511 ‘ kwomu ’ p.pt.i. 12511 

d(a)er, ‘ d/er,’ ‘ peer,’ ‘ per ’ dsf. 124 


Laws 

georniap p. 141 geornige s.ps.s. 141 

Liber Vitae 
Casaer 6in 


Orosius 

heardscelnesse ns. 72 


Riddles 
ccegan gs. 68 

Rule of St. Benet 

mildheortnesse ns. 72 foresceawunge ns. 72 stiftnesse ns. 72 


Rushworth 1 


cechir p. 

97 

frcegnast 2s. 

X 3 In 

1 Horde 

141 

kcegen p. 

68 

hyngrade 

139 

pwah imp. 

135 

endunge ns. 

72 

1 leorde 

141 

1 thuaft p. 

135 
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eehher 

gefragn 

97 

imp.s. 

13m 

gifrcegnas 


imp.p. 

13m 

freofradun 

139 

becnadon 
broftur p. 



feadrum, fe(o)drum 
feadur gs. 


Old 

ac 54 

eex 66 

at ' 54 

beacnian 138 

here 58 

biddan 15511 

bieenan 138 

binn 67 

bropor 91,94 

cceg 68 

cdsere 6in 

dace 6gn 

ceoce 6911 

ceolfor-lomb 97 

clyppan 130 

cucu 159 

cyme 7811 

up-cyme 7811 

dag 57 - 8,94 
an-daga 57 

deg 94 

dene , -u 69,78 

dogor 57 

dohtov 91 

dryhten 90 


Rushworth 2 


hir dsf. 

123 

hir(e gsf. 

123 

hyngrede 

139 

fullesta 

14m 

scomiga is. 144 

gesiom is. 

I 33 n 

Vespasian 

Psalter 

139 

fedras p. 

94 

leorde 

lp- 95 

96 

reopan 

English (except as ah 

duru 

79 n 

eastre 

87 

eastron 

87 

efnian 

138 

eglde 

i 39 

ende 

6on 

eovpe 

64-5 

eowu 

69 

feeder 

94-6 

feet 

54 

faran 

94,134 

sip-fat 

54 

finger 

140 

frefrede 

139 

frignan 

131 

eet-geedre 

95 

gief-stol 

79 n 

giefu 

79 n 

giernan 

141 

gyrdan 

i 55 n 

hcela 

89 

Haft-berht 

79 n 

heofan 

15m 

hete 

58 

hierde 

61 


sununa gp. 

59 n 

tuo 

10911 

fteer dsf. 

123 

$eer(e gsf. 

123 



94 


141 


130 

>ve) 

hii 

160 

hyngvian 

139 

ful-leestan 

14m 

ge-leete 

60 

lufan cas.obl. 

63 

mcegden 

94 

ge-niczre 

60 

megden 

94 

meord 

68n 

modor gs. 

9 i 

nama 

2811 

nerian 

139 

nlwe 

69 

noma 

28n 

peep 

54 

her e-pap,-pop 

54 

ge-reord 

61 

rose 

90 

scol 

90 

selen 

66n 

ge-sewen pp. 

162 

si s.ps.s. 

x 33 n 

siglde 

14011 

ge-sihp 

64 

siege 

76 
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spurnian 

148 

spyrian 

148 

spyrnan 

148 

slice 

76 

stole 

90 

stow 

68 

strengp(u 

63 

strienan 

148 

sunu 

80 

supan 

131 

sweostor 

9 i 


her pt. 

136 

echirris p. 

97 

estren 

87 

fra^nenn 

131-2 

hare gsf. 

116 

hatieft 3s. 

149 

hern 

12011 

hisn 

12cm 

i-houen 

*37 


began p. 

136 

Derby 

27 

even v. 

138 

far 

27 

gird 

I 55 n 

grip 

130 

he 

120 

her 

120 

him 

120 

I 

120 


to 

109 

tu 108-9,159-60 

tungol 

90 

twegen 

1:09 

pcet 

116 

pare gsf. 

116 

peak 

134 

ell-peod 

15m 

peow(e 

68-9 

ell-piodig 

15m 

pis, pes 

11711 


Middle English 


hwii 

160 

oman 

x 59 

ouren 

12011 

quhow 

161 

rotieft 3s. 

149 

spek pt. 

136 

tow 

108 

pan, pon asm. 

I24n 


Modem English 


loathe 

142 

me 

120 

mine 

i2on 

y ooman 

x 59 

reap 

130 

she 

120 

sup 

131 

the 

120 

thee 

120 

thine 

i2on 


piwe 

68,78 

pri 

hi 

uton 

128,159 

ge-w<zde 

61 

weg 

59 

uft-wita 

158 

for-wost 

12 

wundor 

90,14011 

wuton 

128 


pen{e asm. 

n 6 ,i 24 n 


pohh 

134 

verri 

142 

we 30 

58-9 

wlon p. 

99 n 

woniep 3s. 

149 

3 ere p. 

56 

3 ouren 

i2on 


this 

120 

thou 

120 

though 

134 

token v. 

I48 

tow num. 

108 

us 

120 

we 

120 

why 

l6l 
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Modern English dialect 


acher 

97 

hern 

I20n 

ourn 

12011 

acre 

97 

hisn 

i2on 

theirn 

I20n 

ffu:] 

161 1 

icker 

97 I 

yourn 

12011 


OTHER LANGUAGES 


Gothic 


air pa 65,7911 

airpa-kunds 

79 n 

andbahtjan 

147 

andeis 

6on 

aqizi 

66 

Aay/a0£oc 

57 

dags 

58 

figgrs 

140 

fraisan 

18 

gatrnjan 

141 

garda 

bi-gaurdans 

59 

pp. 

I 55 n 

guda nap. 

3 2n 

hairdeis 

61 

hiufan 

15m 

huggrida pt. 

140 

ga-ibnjan 

138 

kaisar 

6in 

lubains 

148 

manna 

97-8 

meripa 

65 

mizdo 

68 

mota 

18 

ga-nagljan 

138 

asilu-qairnus 

8in 

sa, so 

115 

staua 

68 

supon 

131 

taiknjan 

148 


timrjan 

138 

twaddje g. 

109 

pata nasn. 

116 

piuda 

79 n 

piwi 

68 

preis 

hi 

pulan 

148 

unweniggo 

113 

Icelandic* 

\aka 

154 

\auka 

154 

bar-dagi 

57 n 

\bap pt. 

137 

bergja 

I 55 n 

\biarga 

154 

\blanda 

i54 

dagr 

58 

\dcegn 

57 n 

dcegr 

57 

ein-dagi 

57 

eld-sto 

68 

Render 

6on 

eta 

133 

*J* paid a 

154 

fast av. 

113 

je§r ds. 

94 n 

firra 

142 

\fregna 

131 

]fQpor{s gs. 

93,95n,96 


girna 

141 

go <5 nap. 

3211 

gytSa 

15511 

hirftir 

61 

\hniga 

154 

hcell 

89 

ieta 

133 

jafna 

138 

jqr $ 

65 

\kaupo-nautr 

55 

keisari 

6in 

langt av. 

113 

leifta 

142 

\Ukhamr 

89 

\lipa 

154 

Ijorast 

14m 

16 

99 

Mce$ra,-um gdp. 91 

negla 

138 

niftra 

147 

\okkarra gp. 

114 

rofta 

68n 

sa, su 

ii5 

saga 

62 

f sat pt. 

137 

f skepia 

154 

f sld 

134 

\snipa 

154 

spyrja 

147 

spyrna 

148 

supa 

131 


♦(Spelt ‘English' fashion); f indicates either that the form only exists in 
Olcel., or that it is only the Olcel. form that is discussed (in this case ‘ German ’ 
spelling is used); ° indicates only Mnlcel. 
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f sueipa 

154 

\sueria 

154 

\suima 

154 

sQg 

62 

teikna 

148 

timbra 

138 

\titt av. 

11311 

tveggja g. 

109 

ulfr 

160 

undra 

160 

\var pt. 

137 

f var(ra gp. 

114 

f vegna gp. 

59 

f vipa av. 

1 X 3 

t yp{u)ar(ra 

gP- 1x4 

pann nsm. 

H 5 n 

po 

134 

prir 

hi 

\pua 

i 35 

f 0 X, QX 

66 


Old Norwegian 


fa$ur(s gs. 

93,96 

hialm-rofta 

68 

mdftors gs. 

92 

pann nsm. 

H 5 n 

Modem Norwegian 

bergja 

X 55 n 

den 

11511 

dygn 

57 n 

doger 

57 

dogn 

57 n 

ende 

6on 

gyrda 

i 55 n 

heel 

89 

nagla 

138 

negla 

138 

ripa 

X 3 on 

spyrja 

147 


sup a 131 

titta 6on 

tri hi 

Runic Swedish 


fa purs gs. 

93 

pansi asm. 

n 8 

pat si nasm. 

n 8 

Old Swedish 

bropiri ds. 

92 

dagher 

58 

ddtt(i)r nap. 

91 

droghet pp. 

137 

druk pt. 

X37 

dyghn 

57 n 

dogher 

57 

doghn 

57 n 

en-daghi 

57 

fast av. 
fapur(s gs. 

113 

93,9511,96 

giurpa 

i 55 n 

hirpe 

61 

hail 

89 

iorp 

65 

ipar , ipra gp. 

114 

icemna 

138 

kesar[e 

6in 

kopo-iorp 

55 

langt av. 

xi 3 

lepas 

142 

llkamber 

89 

m0pra r um gdp. 91 

naghla 

138 

nipra 

147 

nceghla 

138 

sagh pt. 

137 

spyria 

147 

supa 

131 


timbra 

138 

tu 

108 

tweeggia g. 

109 

uphoven pp. 

137 

vogh pt. 

137 

| vdr(r)(a gp. 

114 

veegher 

59 

vx 

66 

po 

134 

pn{r 

111-2 

py nsf. 

116 

peen ns. 

H 5 n 

0x(e 

66 

Modem Swedish 

den 

11511 

dygn 

57 n 

§foret pp. 

137 

gjorda 

i 55 n 

hdl 

89 

hdren imp.p. 

74 

jdmna 

138 

sporja 

147 

supa 

131 

yxa 

66 

Old Danish 

dagh 

58 

dsghn 

57 n 

gyrtha 

I 55 n 

hail 

89 

iafna 

138 

iorth 

65 

spyria 

147 

supa 

131 

tu 

108 

tweeggia g. 

109 

tho 

134 

tho v. 

135 

thri 

hi 
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than ns. 

H5n 

yxa 

66 

oghna p. 

I23n 

0X 

66 

Modem Danish 

den 

11511 

dogn 

57 n 

gjorde 

x 55 n 

heel 

89 

ity 

108 

rode 

68n 

sporge 

147 

to 

135 

§[ys 3 ] 

66 

ojne p. 

I23n 

okse 

66 

Old High German 

ackus 

67 

ambahten 

147 

antwurti r i 

102 

bouhnen 

138 

bruoder 

93 

der } etc. 

H5-7 

diuuua gs. 

68 

dolen 

148 

dri 

hi 

ebanon 

138 

enti 

6on 

famwdy-i 

102 

fater 

93.95 

finen 

142 

folleisten 

14m 

garto 

59 

ab-got nap. 

3 2n 

gurten 

i55n 

hirti 

61 

hiuban 

15m 

hiufan 

15m 


keisar 

6in 

uf-kumi 

76 

quiti 

76 

leiden y -on 

142 

Liub-win 

76n 

magatin 

94 

man gs. 

98 

meist(a av. 

113 

mer{a av. 

113 

min(es gs. 

114 

mit 

55 n 

gi-muntigonne 

148 

nagalen 

138 

gi-nideren 

147 

niuaz 

i6on 

niuwi 

69 

ol(e)i 

77 

ostara 

87 

ostarun 

87 

owiti 

l62 

risi 

76-7 

gi-sehan pp. 

162 

selbes gs. 

114 

ge-seuuen pp. 

162 

si ps.s. 

I 33 n 

sin(es gs. 

114 

scauon 

i6on 

soffdn 

131 

spornon 

148 

spurnen 

148 

spurren 

147 

stih 

76 

striunen 

148 

siifan 

131 

swigen 

152 

tag 

58 

sioh~tago 

57 n 

stua-tago 

57 

tohterd nap. 

92 

win-garto 

59 

wini 

76-7 


wonen 

148 

wunna ,4 

102 

zeichanen 

148 

bi-zeichinon 

148 

zimbaren r bn 

138 

zuo 

I0 9 

zweiero g. 

I0 9 

zweiio g. 

iog 

Middle High German 

az pt. 

I 33 n 

beste av. 

113 

bruoders gs. 

92 

der f diu 

115 

dines gs. 

114 

dri(e 

111-2 

ebenen 

138 

eines g. 

114 

ende 

6on 

erste av. 

113 

garte 

59 

gripfen 

130 

gurten 

I 55 n 

machege s.ps.s 

• 145 

mines gs. 

114 

ostern 

87 

rise 

76 

selbes gs. 

114 

si s.ps.s. 

J 33 n 

sines gs. 

114 

spurn 

147 

sufen 

131 

virren 

142 

volleisten 

14m 

vride 

IOI 

weize 

IOI 

wine 

76 

wingarte 

59 

zuo 

109 

zwei(g)er g. 

109 
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Modern High German 

: lefton 

142 

1 wort pt. 

137 

begannen pt.p 

•i. 136 

fullestian 

14m 



Benne 

67 

' neglian 

138 

Middle Dutch 

biss(en pt. 

137 

niuwi 

69 

alle 

108 

der, die 

ii 5 

se 

n 5 n 

bennevisch 

67 

drei 

hi 

gi-sehan pp. 

162 

broeders gs. 

92 

ebenen 

138 

1 gi-seuuan pp 

. 162 

d%ej de 

ns 

Ende 

6on 

si s.ps.s. 

13311 

dijns gs. 

114 

Garten 

59 

slegi 

76 

dochters gs. 

92 

giirten 

i 55 n 

stiki 

76 

drij 110- 

i,i23n 

Ostern 

87 

to 

109 

ver-dronc pt. 

137 

Riese 

76 

tweio g. 

109 

effenen 

138 

sanfen 

131 

wingardo 

59 

ende 

6 on 

set s.ps.s. 

I 33 n 

wita 

128 

gaerde 

59 

spiiren 

147 



ginge is.pt.i. 

I 54 n 

trank(en pt. 

137 

Middle Low German 

gorden 

X 55 n 

Weingarten 

59 

alle 

108 

haecse 

66n 

Zitze 

6on 

brdders gs. 

92 

haetsce 

66n 

zu 

109 

| de } etc. 


herde 

61 

zweier g. 

109 

i dre 

112 

holp pt. 

137 



ende 

6on 

keiser 

6in 

Old Saxon 

evenen 

J 3 8 

langere av. 

1 13 

akus 

67 

garde 

59 

liever(e av. 

113 

boknian 

138 

gorden 

I 55 n 

mijns gs. 

114 

dag 

58 

mines gs. 

114 

olie 

77 

en-dago 

57 

selves gs. 

114 

onser(e gp. 

114 

duru 

79 n 

si s.ps.s. 

I 33 n 

senden 

155 

durvvvdrderi 

79 n 

slack 

76 

sij s.ps.s. 

X 33 n 

the , etc. 115-17 

sone 

IOI 

sijns gs. 

114 

thius is. 

118 

sporen 

147 

slack 

76 

tholoian 145,149 

steke 

76,101 

sone 

IOI 

endi 

6on 

storf pt. 

137 

sporen 

147 

firrian 

142 

supen 

131 

starven pt.p. 

137 

gardo 

59 

titte 

6on 

steke 

76,101 

girnian 

141 

to 

109 

supen 

131 

gurdian 

I 55 n 

tweyer g. 

I0 9 

toe 

109 

hioban 

15m 

vulleisten 

14m 

twee io9,i23n 

hirdi 

61 

wegene 

59 n 

! urre gp. 

114 

iuwar gp. 

114 

wete 

IOI 

1 uwer(e gp. 

114 

iuwero gp. 

114 

wingarde 

59 

! be-vande 


kesur 

6 in 

worf pt. 

137 

is.pt.i. 

X 54 n 
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warden pt.p. 

137 

wege 

59 

weite 

61,101 

weten 

128 

Modern Dutch 

ben 

67 

de 

115 

§drij 

hi 

effenen 

138 

einde 

6on 

gorden 

I 55 n 

slag 

76 

speuren 

147 

toe 

109 

zij s.ps.s. 

J 33 n 

zuipen 

131 


Old Frisian 


alle 

108 

dsteron 

87 

brother 

91-2 

dei 

58,94 

dis 

117 

dochter 

91-2 

dura p. 

79 n 

ende 

6on 

evenia 

138 

fader 

94-5 

fara 

94 

feder 

93-4 

further [a av. 

113 

garda 

59 

gerda 

i55n 

hach(e)ra av. 

113 

keiser 

6in 


meiden 

94 

moder 

91 

monne as. 

98 

olie 

77 

spera 

147 

stek(e 

76 

suna nap. 

8on 

susters gs. 

92 

to 

109 

thdch 

134 

thi, etc. 

115-6 

thriu 

111-2 

Modern Frisian 

ben , bin 

6 7 

de 

ii 5 

supe 

131 


Sanskrit 


ahan- 57n 

tray ah nm. 111 

ndman - 88 

pascat 112 

pituh gs. 96 

mdnav- 97 

matdrah np. gin 

svasruv- 8in 

sd 115-6 
syat 3s.ps.opt. 13311 

Avestic 

azan- 57n 

xratu is. 81 

Orayo nm. 155 

nqrna 88 

Manus-ci 6 ra - 97 

Aa-, ta- 115-6 


Greek 


a£lvt) 

66 

liatvcu 

136 

&UTrdrvf}<){; 

96 

Ovpa 

79 n 

Kpvtya, Kpv(p7} 

63 

by 1 7 

115 

6 vo pa 

88 

7r(i)7TOTt 

55 

retSt 

106 

rpuc 

III 

TU)$6 

112 

CAi? 

79 n 

vXo-ropoc; 

79 n 

Albanian 

den 

79 n 

ke-jo, k-ii 

115 

seh 

i33n 


Oscan 

comenei /s. 106 

sakarakhid 

ab.s. 112 

Umbrian 

kumne Is. 106 

numem 88 

pupln ab.s. 112 

Latin 

benna 67 

Brundisn Is. 106 

CASTVDab.s. I 23 n 

cito 112 

109 

FACILVMED av. 112 

/oras 79n 
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GNAIVOD ab.s. 

112,12311 


istud nasn. xi6 

iventa i6on 

lib ere 148 

liberum gp. 7411 

met gs. 114 

nomen 88 

nostri f -um gp. 114 

nostrorum ,-arum 
gp- 114 

oleum 77 

quando 109 

rosa 90 

schola 90 

sententiad 

ab.s. 12311 

si(e)t 3s.ps.s. 1331a 

socrus 8in 

sui gs. 114 

tres in 

iui 114 

uestn r itm gp. 114 

uocare 160 

Italian 

olio 77 

Provencal 

oli 77 

Old French 

uile 77 


Modem French 


benne 

67 

hache 

66n 

Spanish 


olio 

77 

Portuguese 


oleo 

77 

Gaulish 


henna 

67 

Teuto-matus 

79 n 

Old Irish 


beim 

88 

gnima np. 

8on 

so 

115 

Welsh 


ben 

67 

dor 

79 n 

llwch 

99 n 

Cornish 


haneth 

115 

Breton 


dor 

79 n 


Old Prussian 

dagis 58 


Lithuanian 


ddgas 

58 

stovd 

68 

tds , 25 

ii5 

1 fry s 

hi 

Lettish 

gribet 

130 

ragus 

81 

tas, td 

ii5 

Ms 

hi 

Old Bulgarian 

I dbvoju gl. 

no 

i plem$ 

88 

1 rQka 

79 n 

rqko-pbsanbje 

79 n 

svekry 

8in 

trbje 

in 

tb f ta 

ii5 

zrbny 

8in 

Russian 

dvuchb gl. 

no 

pi 6mj a 

88 

Czech 

§dvouch gl. 

no 

pleme 

88 

piemen 0 

88 

Polish 

duuch gl. 

no 

p!emi§ 

88 


Finnish 

ruoto 68 

Hungarian 

dolgozol 2s. 73 olvasol, -sz 2s. 73, 740 






